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Because it relieves Mid- 
lf Gj summer Misery and does what 
Wy no other toilet preparation will do. It positively 
Y destroys the odor of perspiration on body, feet, dress shields 
and clothing. No matter how hot the weather, or how 
warm may be the room you enter, it keeps you cool and 


gives an unequalled sense of personal cleanliness and comfort. It 


Destroys the Odor of Perspiration 


but better still, when dusted under the arms after the bath and dusted on the 
garments when making a change, it prevents all bodily odors. 





Soap and water make the body clean, but they fail to reach the 
perspiration that continues to come from the well-washed glands, 
and the result is that the perspiration odors pass into the atmosphere 
unless destroyed or prevented by Spiro Powder. Think what 
this means to you personally, and you wil agree with us that no 
one should be without Spiro Powder. Italso relieves Chafing and 
Prickly Heat, and cools Tired, Tender, Burning feet. Its effect is 
immediate and lasting. Nothing else will do this. Spiro Powder 
isguaranteedtodoit. Please try it. 


Price 25 cents at Drug, Toilet and Notion Counters everywhere 


FREE SAMPLE | 


for the name of your Druggist 


If yourdruggist hasn’t Pee Powder on hand send his name 
to us and we will mail you FREE sample package 
pone enough to prove our claims; also a 
beautiful Souvenir post card of Niagara Falls 
anda Ere our booklet ‘‘Use of Spiro.” 

This booklet should be read by 
everybody. 


SPIRO POWDER COMPANY 


55 Main Street, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Library 
University 


SOME QUESTIONS WE ASK YOU 


AND WHY WE ASK THEM 





E ARE EARNESTLY DESIROUS of obtaining answers to the following questions from 


as many of our subscribers as possible. 


We would like you to answer as many questions as pos- 


sible—if only a few they will be appreciated. These answers will be, in our opinion, so valuable 
to us that we have set aside a considerable sum of moncy to pay for obtaining them. In the first | 


place—the pages devoted to this announcement alone represent an advertising value of $15,000. 


Besides 


this, we wish to present each of our readers, who will answer not less than half of these questions, with a 
_ Souvenir of her own choosing (the list to choose from will be found below and on following page). 
‘i The value to us of your answers lies in the information they will give us—First : as to what propor- 
t tion of advertised goods are used by our readers ; what proportion of our readers know and recognize these 
goods as being advertised goods (the goods already advertised in magazines are indicated by an asterisk on 
the following list); what proportion of our readers buy advertised goods because they were advertised; and 
more than all else—to point out clearly what advertised line of goods our readers are most interested in, in 
order that our advertising pages may contain only such offerings as are of the greatest interest to the 


greatest number of our readers. 


When a magazine reaches the circulation attained by THE DELINEATOR, its advertising patronage 
increases in,proportion to its circulation—there comes a time when more advertising is offered it than space 
reserved for advertising will accommodate. It then becomes necessary to choose which announcement shall 
secure insertion in our columns. This doesn't mean a choice between worthy and unworthy goods, because 


no article of whose merit we have not personally assured ourselves is even considered for insertion. 


It is 


simply a question of being able to choose from among apparently equally attractive trade opportunities 


. those which you will most wish to read about. 


No other magazine has ever attempted such a step in advance—but then, no other magazine has such 

a responsibility in its advertising columns, for Tue DELINEATOR readers have come to recognize that its 
vertising columns are to them a world’s market, from which they may supply themselves with the best 
at there is in all lines of merchandise, feeling confident at the same time that the unscrupulous dealer and 


the unsatisfactory wares are entirely absent. 


In giving answers, draw your pen through the style of goods you use, as, for instance, if your walls 
are covered with paper only, cross out “Paper’’; if your parlor furniture is mahogany, cross out “ Mahog- 
ary”; or if furnished with ‘‘ Mahogany and Oak,” cross out both. 


Tear out the four pages of questions along dotted lines. 


(See following pages.) 


Send to THE DELINEATOR, Butterick Building, New York City. 





| Selection No. 1 


BOORS 


(Cloth Binding) “‘Gilt Top Series” 


Any one of these books given in return 
for answers to questions. 


ih 


' 


Mi 


HHI 


Tempest and Sunshine, A/ary J. //olmes 
English Orphans . Mary J. Holmes 
TEROTNOE 8s cs ae ae a . Rosa N. Carcy 
Kathleen . . . Mrs. Burnet 
Moss-Side . ; .Varion Harland 
Prisoners and Captives 
Tlenry Scton Merriman 
Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Hlarricet Beecher Stowe 
Samantha at Saratoga 
Josiah Allen's Wife 
In His Steps . . Charles M. Sheldon 
Heriot’s Choice. . Rosa N. Carey 
Cranfor ‘ en a ES Caer 
a Marion Harland 
Black Beauty 


eis Se ok Se EE CR 

Children of the Abbey 
Regina Maria Roche 
Tope Heavenward, .}/is. A. Prentiss 
The First Violin . Jessie Fothergill 
john Halifax, Gentleman, .1/iss 1/aock 
<idnapped . . . Hobert L. Stevenson 





These books are printed from large, clear type on a good quality 
of book They are bound in an extra finished cloth, and 


titles are stamped in gold. 





Selection No. 2 


BOORS 


(Paper Binding) “‘ Elite Series”’ 







mn Any one of these books given in return 
HH ae 
for answers to questions. 


» a tne Lyall 
. Rosa N. Carey 
. Rosa N. Carcy 

. Edna Lyall 


Donovan 

Uncle Max 

me the Governess 

In the Golden Days . 

Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Hlarriet Beecher Stowe 

Vendetta sarie Corelli 
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Reveries of a Bachelor . Sk Marvel 
The Dolly Dialogues. cha Hope 
Gold Elsie . Be . ALarlitt 


Wary J. Holmes 
. Ralph Connor 
. Rosa .V. Carey 

. Edna Lyall 


].ena Rivers . 
Black Rock 
Merle’s Crusade 
A Hardy Norseman . 
The Lamp Lighter ; 

Varia S. Cummins 
The Story of an African Farm 

Ralph [ron 


Way 
Unueel eon eAe 
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ERASE AM Thelma . 1... Warie Corelli 
| We Two Edna Lyall 





The King’s Stratagem Lheyman 

This series of paper-bound books comprises many works of 
noted authors. They are printed from good type ona good quality 
of paper, and are well worth the little effort required to secure them, 


(1) 


of Tenas 
, texas 


Selection No. 3 


Embroidery Stamping Outfit, No. 1 


Given for Answers to Questions on following pages 


Eighty-seven Original and Up-to-Date Designs and Three Alphabets, to be worked in outline, Kensington or long 
and short stitch. These patterns, which are perforated on a fine quality of bond paper, include nine designs 14x22 inches 
and one 22x28 inches. The others vary in size from five-eighths of an inch to 22x22 inches, and comprise the following: 








1 Alphabet, 2% in. high, 
or marking napkins 
and table-cloths 

1 Alphabet, 1 inch high, 
for marking towels 

1 Alphabet, vA inch high, 
for marking handker- 
chiefs | ; 

1 Centerpiece, 23x 23 in., 
ary design 

1 Two-Tab Bishop Collar, 
4 inches deep, forget- 
me-not design ; 

1 Violet Design for doily, 
4%x4¥% inches 

1 Orchid Design, 4x8% 
inches 

1 Nasturtium Design,7x15 
inches, for border 

1 Pansy Design, 4x4 in., 
for tumbler doily ; 

1 Spray of Maiden Hair 

ern, 4x54 inches 

au a for Cigar Case, 
4x6% inches. 

1 Nasturtium Design, 10x 
10 in., for centerpiece 

1 Dogwood Design, 6%x7 
inches 


This Stamping Outfit (87 designs) includes 1 Embroidery Fra 


Selection No. 4 


Genuine Seal PocKetbooK 


Given for Answers to Questions and 24c additional 





This very hand- 
some POCKET 
BOOK is made of 
Genuine Seal 
Leather and is 
leather lined 
throughout. Every- 
thing is in keeping 
with its fine appear- 
ance. Special 
attention has been 


paid in its manu- 


facture to the small details that go to make a real good 
article, and we are pleased to be able to offer to our sub- 
scribers so good a book at so slight a cost. 


Selection No. 6 


Real Leather Wrist Bag 


Given for Answers to Questions and 24c additional 





This new style 
WRIST BAG 
(with handle) is 
very popular at the 
present time, and is 
rapidly supplanting 
those with the 
chain. 


The one shown 
in our illustration 
is made of real 
leather (black) and 
as you may see 
from the picture is 
furnished with a 
little side pocket 
for a purse. 


The purse is also 


furnished with the bag, and is made of the same leather. 
The handle of the bag is attached to the frame with a 
patent fastening and cannot become detached. 


(2) 


me, 1 Tablet of Blue L’ 
and a Manual of Instructions.{ 





1 Conventional Design, 
12x16% inches, for cor- 
ner of a scarf 

1 Strawberry and Basket 
Design, 6x8 inches 

1 German Iris Design, 10x 
15% inches 

1 Conventional Design, 5x 
12 inches, for tray cloth 

6 Assorted Doily Designs, 
5%x5% inches; Rose, 
Wild Geranium, Tube- 
rose, Tiger Lily, Fuch- 
sia and Blue Be 

1 Spray Chrysanthemums, 
6x15% inches 

1 Design of Pears, 3x5% 
inches, for tray cloth 

1 Wild Rose Design, 7 

inches deep, for waist 


yoke 

1 Design for Border, 4x 
Si inches : 

1 Fuchsia Design, 64x10 
inches, for front of waist 

1 Conventional Design, 
11x11 inches, for cen- 
terpiece 

AND MANY OTHERS 


Incomparable (a preparation for stamping), 1 Distributor 


Selection No. 5 


Pillow Covers 


One of the above given for Answers to Questions 


In this comfort-loving 
age, there is scarcely a 
home without its cozy 
corner, with its divan 
and accompanying nest 
of pillows. The variety 
of coverings for these 
cushions is never-end- 
ing, yet so many of the 
designs require such an 
expenditure of time and 
money in embroidering 
that it is a great relief 
to tind some New and 
Handsome Covers that 
are all ae to put 
together. hey are 
printed in attractive 
colors on heavy sateen 
and are very ornamental 
for the parlor, sitting 
room or veranda. Size 
24x24 inches. 


ees 





Selection No. 7 


Set of Three Hat Pins 


Given for Answers to Questions 








| 
| 
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These HAT PINS, like all sterling silver articles offered 
on this page and others, are of the finest quality, well made 


and of atiractive design. 


Illustrations exact size. 











TEAR ALONG THIS LINE 


Parlor Furniture (mah k,cherry 
eo (mano ,oak,cn , 
upholstered, antique). oe 


®Dining-Room Furniture (mahogany, 
cherry, oak, mission, antique, leather). 


Hall Furniture (mission, oak, cherry, ma- 
hogany, walnut, antique). 


*Z.ibrary Furniture (mahogany, oak, wal- 
nut, antique, leather). 


Bedroom Furniture (mahogany, oak, 

bird’s eye maple, cherry). 

®Beds—Woopn (mahogany,oak, cherry, bird's 
eye male: mission). METAL (brass, iron, 
enamelled, brass-trimined). 

HOUSE FURNISHIN 

®*Wall Covering ( Paper, tapestry, burlap, 

tinting). 


®Floor Covering (Carpet, rugs, matting, 
linoleum). 


*Curteins (Brussels net, Nottingham, silk, 
point d’esprit, Renaissance, rep). 


*Window Screens and Screen Doors 


"Grates and Mantels (Wood, tile, marble, 


®Olocks 
*Bath Tubs (Porcelain, steel, copper, tin). 


*Oarpet-Sweepers 
Trunks (leather, basket, wood, cloth, 
dresser). 


BEDROOM SUNDRIES 
® Mattresses (liair, felt, cotton, wool). 


*Springs (Spiral, straight, wire, Bessemer 
steel). 


*Blankets (cotton, wool). 
Quilte (Silk, wool, cotton, Marseilles, cro- 
» lace). 
Comfortables (Cotton, wool, silk, eider- 
down). 
Sheets (Linen, cotton). 


Pillow Cases (Linen, cotton). 


“DINING-ROOM SUNDRIES 
. Table China 


SBHolid Silverware 


*Plated Silverware 


#Out Glaas for Table Use 
*Table Outlery 


Table Linen 


HRATING and LIGHTING 
#Oooking Stove (Coal, gas, oil, electricity). 


. SLamps 
®LDamp Chimneys 


®Heating Appliance (Furnace, stove, hot 
water, steam). 


NURSERY SUNDRIES 
*Infante’ Food 


*Nursing Bottles 
®Baby Carriages and Go-Carts 
*“Baby Jumpers 
chicken, corned beef. shrimp, crabs, herrinw). 
Oanned Vegetables 
*Canned Soups 
*Beef Extracts 


*Shortenings (Cottolene, lard, suet). 


*Sugar (Confectionery, granulated, leaf, 


brown, Domino). 


*Syrups (Maple, corn, New Orlcans). 
*Breakfast Foods 

*Tea 

®Coffee (Java, Mocha, or food coffee). 


®Flour (Wheat, graham, corn, rye). 





tA lvertised article 








What brand or make 
do you use or buy ? 


Why did you select i 


Answer these questions and get a premium. 











FOODS 
*Oanned Goods (Salmon, lobster, turkey, | 


paces 


See previous pages. 


If you had to buy acorn 
t? | if you tere not tought before) 


Ww 


(or, 


t would you buy? 


Why would you select 


it? 


(3) 


OS 


Answer these questions and get a premium. See previous pages. 


*Corn Starch 
Vinegar 
*Pickles 
Mustard 
Olives 
*Catsup 
*Table Sauce 
*Salad Dressing 
*Pork and Beans 
*Flavoring Extracts 
Olive Oil 
Macaroni (Imported Italian, or domestic). 
*Spices 
*Gelatine 
*Baking Powder 
*Shredded Cocoanut 
esalt 


*Chocolates 


*Candy 


KITCHEN UTENSILS and SUNDRIES 
*Steam Cooker 


*Refrigerator 
*Silver Polish 
Furniture or Piano Polish 
*Dyes : 
*Vermin Exterminators 


*Kitchen Utensils (Granite-ware, tin, iron, 
copper). 


Preserving Jars 
*Kitchen Cabinet 
*Food Choppers 
*Ice Cream Freezers 


*Matches 


LAUNDRY SUNDRIES 
*F lat Irons 


*Ironing Wax 

*Bluing 

*Starch 

*Soap 
Wash Tubs (Slate, iron, porcelain). 

*Wringers 

“Washing Powder 

CHILDREN'S WEARING APPAREL 
* Underwear (Union suits, cotton, wool, silk, 
silk and linen, silk and woul). 

Children’s Shoes 

«Gowns 

*Underwaists 

*Infants’ Shirts 


*Hose Supporters or Suspenders 


*Stockings 


TOILET ARTICLES 
tComplexion Powder 


*Advertised article 


(4) 


What brand or make 
do you use or buy? 


| 
| 
| 


\ 
| 
| 


Why did you select it? 


If you had to buy again (or, 
\f you have not bought before) 


Why would you select 
what would you buy? it ? 
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Answer these questions and get a premium. 


See previous pages. 





*Soap 
*QComplexion Cream 
*Perfumes 

*Tooth Powder 
*Tooth Brushes 
*Brushes (Hair). 
*Shoe Polish 


Grease Eradicator or Clothes Cleaner 


+}. SEWING and DRESSMAKING SUNDRIES 


*Sewing Machines 
‘” Sewing Table 
Needles 
Thread 
Pins 
*Scissors or Shears 
*Safety Pins 
*Hooks and Eyes 
*Dress Shields 
*Silk (Spool, embroidery). 
*Embroidery Hoop 
*Knitting Yarns 
sakirt Placket Fasteners 


*Paper Patterns 


mM, WEARING APPAREL 


*Gloves 
*Corsets 


*Collars 


*Underwear (Union suits or two-piece suits, 
wool, cotton, silk, silk and wool or linen). 


*Hose Supportere 
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*Skirt Supporters 
*Boots and Shoes 
*Ladies’ Ready-madeo Suits 
*Boys’ Clothes 
*Mfen’s Clothing (Ready-made). 
*Men’s Stockings 
*Men’s Shirts 
*Men’s Collars 
*Men's Ties 
*Men’s Shoes 
Men's Gloves 
Razors 
“Watches 
*Hair Goods 
*Hosiery (Women's). 


*Millinery 


OUTING GOODS 
*Boata (Sail, row, electric, gasoline launches). 


*Lawn Furniture 
"Camera or Kodak 


*Carriage or Buggy 
®Advertised article 





. ks If you had to buy again (or, 
Why did you select it? | if you have not bought before 
what would you buy? 


What brand or make 
do you use or buy? 





: 
! 
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Why would you select 
it? 





Answer these questions and get a premium. See previous pages. 














What brand or make ‘ sin a rn in (@ 
do you use or buy? | WY did you select It? | tye reread yus bay it 


If youhad tobuyagain(or, | Why would you select 
it ? 
*#Automobile 
*Bicycle 
*Skates 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
*Piano 


s ee 


*Organ 
*Piano Player 


*Talking Machine 


*Music Box 


*String Instruments (Guitar, Mandolin, 
harp, banjo, vivlin, flute, cornet, zither). 


MISCELLANEOUS 
*Seeds 


*Plants 

*House Paints 

*Fences ! 

*Incubators | 

*Playing Cards 

*Other Games | 

*Typewriting Machines | 

*Invalid Chairs | 
| 


*Writing Paper 





* Advertised article 


Is your life insured P_._ In what company ? 





Is your husband's life insured P_. In what company ?____ 
Do you prefer lake or mountains for your Summer outing P.__. . ..._ 

What dictionary or encyclopedia do you use ? 

What daily papers do you read regularly P__._SESsSSsSCSCS<(O 


What magazines do you subscribe for, or buy P_____.. — 





What magazine do you prefer all in all for yourself Pere 
What magazine do the men of your family prefer P 
What magazine do the children read ? 


What becomes of your magazines when you finish with them ? 





———— ee 


How many of your family read THE DELINEATOR? Please mention their sex and ages... = 


When did you first subscribe for THE DELINEATOR P_. 
How many other people not of your family read your copy of THE DELINEATOR ? 


Do you buy things from advertisements in THE DELINEATOR? Mention some. 


Are you satisfied with what you get ? If not, what is your complaint P._____ ___ 





Select your premium by number, and write on space below with your name and address. 


Pye (Ue Name 





Address ; 





Tear out the four pages of questions along dotted line after you have written your answers and mail them to 
THE DELINEATOR, BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


(8) 
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| Important Notice! ! 


To Delineator Readers Whose 


Subscriptions Expire 


with This Number— 


We think that The Delineator for the past year has greatly exceeded in value any previous year’s 
issue. We believe also that this improvement was evidenced right through the magazine from 
beginning to end. The only proof we have, as publishers, of such improvement is in our increased 
| circulation; as for the past year there was a greater gain in subscribers than in any year in our history. 
But such ayear serves us mainly in showing us how to still better the magazine, and to you whose 
subscriptions expire with this number we wish, instead of pointing backward with complacency, to 
tell you of the year to come, and of our plans for making the next twelve numbers of The Delineator 
not only the most necessary magazine for woman and the home (for that it has long been), but to 
entirely eclipse in every department even our own best earlier efforts. We do not wish you to miss a 
single number—you would not willingly miss one if you could glean from the partial list of contents. 
given below even a faint idea of the thoroughness with which the various subjects will be treated. 


The Next Twelve Numbers of 
THE DELINEATOR will contain 






* 
one) 
Tepes sake 
aie Feete® “3 


48 pages of “ .Dress Fabrics and Trimmings ”’ (illustrated). 
60 pages of “‘ New York Fashions,’”’ ‘‘The Fashions of London,” and 
“Dress and Gossip in Paris.” 

50 pages of ‘“ Embroidery,” “‘ Lace-Making,” “‘ Tatting,”’ “‘ Knitting,”’ etc. 
(illustrated). 

50 plates of “* Modish Millinery ”’ (illustrated). 

600 pages of Literary Articles, Stories, Poems, etc., by noted authors, pro- 

fusely illustrated. 

12 pages of “‘ Social Observances.” 

90 pages of ‘ * Stories and Pastimes for Children” (illustrated). 

24 pages of “ Illustrated Cookery.” 

30 pages of ‘ ‘The Newest Books.”’ 

24 pages on * * House Building and Home Making. 

30 pages of “ Practical Aids in House pe eRe: -Gitauehaieds: 

40 pages of interesting matter pertaining to Housekeeping and the Kitchen. 

20 pages in “‘ Practical eee 

20 pages of “Club Women and Club Life,”’ with photographs. 

12 pages of “‘ Girls’ Interests and Occupations.”’ 


160 half-tone illustrations of Styles for Ladies. Bapettiissee “f Has: 9 co oy oo oT z 
1600 additional cuts of Styles for Ladies. BEsteticcessssesugce Rs “Sette A ae ee eure a . pees: : 
120 ee illustrations of Styles for Misses and Girls, Little Girls and SHIR Sap feve beens een TaN A ae 2 ¥ a i 4S. 
pebsdetsts Se Fie Pea ioe EAN Saat Nene RS 

1000 additional cuts of Styles for Misses and Girls, Little Girls and Boys. bpvecee sesh te sb eee tee ies seehaty | Seabees ke ans co a Hae ese * 

| 48 pages of “ The Dressmaker ” (illustrated), i) ron Sees on TAN SI ree ; 
fine oe See eS <° 

| ; 


eet? * cee *#ee* st *.*, . o",@ 
otter ae ten et" etfeles ere ° 
ere . . * + 
OOOO FAO O08 Sone tee ee fe «eee 
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Ten thousand pictures at least of just the things 
most worth picturing in a year of woman’s life. 


Te ee 
YOUR BEST Se es 
D O L L A R -—: & This illustration 
shows the i2 numbers 


is the one you send us enclosed with the subscription. When ; : 
you stop = think of it, can you imagine this dollar buying as S OO for the of The Delineator, which 
| much, if spent for anything else ? can be bound at little 
| Write your subscription letter now—plainly, please—en- & 12 numbers cost by the subscriber, 
| close with it $1.00 in stamps, check or money order, and making two volumes as 
mail it to us to-day. It will insure for you another year’s : Web SU 
membership in The Delineator Family and the reception of twelve numbers that, taken thick ns ster Ss Un- 
together, make up a real cyclopedia of all that a woman wants to know and read about. abridged Dictionary. 


| THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., ButtericKh Building, N. Y. 
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The cakes of Ivory Soap are 
mre so shaped that they may be used 
eo entire for general purposes, or divided 

with a stout thread into two perfectly formed 
cakes of convenient size for toilet use. It floats. 
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COVER DESIGN—Midsummer Reveries 
. ~. Drawn by Robert Mier 


A Sere oe PARTY 
Drawn by F. 


FASHIONS IN NEW YORK ‘ 
THE FASHIONS OF LONDON . J/rs. Aria 


aa oe tas OF PARIS . : 
~ Alrs. John Van Vor st 


THE SUMMER. STYLES. 
THE DRESSMAKER. 
THE SUMMER MILLINERY 


THE REBELLION OF WILLIAM HENRY 
A Story Llerminie Templeton 
Illustrated by Henry J. Peck 


THE RIDE TO DREAMLAND A Poem 
Illustrated by Charlotte Weber . Arthur IVar d 


GREAT WOMEN OF PIONEER TIMES . : 
II.—Charlotte Robertson Landon Anight 
Illustrated by H. M. Eaton 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH sixth Paper 
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QUANTITIES OF GOODS AND QUANTITIES OF LACE AND FRILLINGS ARE USED, BUT SKILFUL 
TREATMENT KEEPS THE EFFECT HARMONIOUS, 


11 


The newest flower hats are ot poppies, or of hyacinths of 
Royal blue is popular and, like the violet 
hat of former seasons, is worn with almost any gown. 
Large lace hats show tiny Empire wreaths of little roses 
or of immortelles, resting against the crown, or encircling 


rosettes of chiffon 
and choux of Swiss 
embroidery. The 
parasols that ac- 
company these 
hats show similar 
wreaths, either 
printed upon the 
silk or sewn upon 
the broad band of 
cloth of gold that 
borders them. 

An entirely new 
trimming is of thick 
cable cord covered 
with soft silk, self- 
colored, or of 
blurred Dresden. 
It is applied to 
the gown in ten- 
drils curled upon 
themselves and in 
trefoils, the space 
between the cord 
being filled out with 
lace stitches in em- 
broidery silk or 
gold thread. An- 
other new trimming 
is seen in passe- 
menterie, motifs 
and pendants made 
of straw, pliable as 
silk and lustrous 
as spun gold. It 
is used on voiles 
and taffetas, and 
also on lace and 
net gowns other- 
wise pure white or 
dead black. 

‘A noticeable fea- 
ture in the fashions 
of the moment is 
the vogue of the 
wide girdle, recom- 


mended in this department months ago, which is glad news 
to the woman of rounded contour; 
longer possesses every advantage in the matter of dress. 

As the season advances, the preference for gowns of net, 


her slender siSter no 





silk, chiffon and silky voile becomes stronger and more evi- 
dent. These materials are essentially dainty, and so, too, is 
the accepted style of trimming them. Quantities of goods 
and quantities of lace and frillings are used, and skilful 
treatment is relied upon to keep the effect harmonious. 



























IN THE LANGUID SUMMER HEAT, NEGIIGEE GOWNS PLAY AN IMPCRTANT 


PART IN A WOMAN’S COSTUMING., 


Great care must be exercised in selecting the acces- 
sories that go with these gowns. It is quite imperative 
for hats, veils, parasols, hosiery, belts and even wrist- 
bags to match the costume with which they are worn. 

This is all a part of the intensely feminine touch that 
pervades the entire wardrobe this year. One sees it 
even in the uncompromising automobile garments. The 
leather of which these are made is soft and pliable as ° 
suede. The coats are severe but loose, and the instep 
skirts show a flounce. Collar and cuffs, seams and 
edges, are piped with a thin line of brilliant color, re- 
peated in the embroidery on the gauntlets. There are 
graceful hoods of the same leather, lined with soft silk 
to match, and they possess the faculty of being remark- 
ably becoming when not aggravatingly unbecoming. 
The automobile veils are no longer attached to ugly, owl- 
like goggles. The newest ones show a large, square film 
of colorless celluloid, thin and transparent as blown glass. 

In some of the newest sleeves the droop at the elbow 
is gone and the greatest fulness appears just below the 
shoulder. Thence it tapers downward into the frills that 
fall from the elbow, or into a sousguetaire, wrinkled as 
when “the divine Sarah” wore it, and so closely fitted 
that it buttons down the inner arm. Another sleeve 
shows the fulness gradually narrowing to just above 
the elbow, where it is drawn tight in many rows of close 
shirring. Here it meets an undersleeve of lingerie or 


f 


of net, shirred and banded. A bouffant effect is secured 
at the top by plaiting a cap of soft haircloth into the 
upper part of the armhole, or by inserting a steel in a 
casing sewed to the sleeve lining, as described last month. 

Many of the sleeves are elbow length and call for long 

gloves. On warm days these are displaced by long lace 
mitts, dyed to match the costume exactly. The extrava- 
gance of the season is shown in the number of exquisite 
point lace mitts in elbow length. These mitts are beautiful 
and quite in keeping, when worn with elegant gowns, upon 
hands that glitter with jewels. 
Very pretty Summer gowns show a round or V necked 
waist over a lace tucker with undersleeves io 
match. The waist drapery, starting beneath 
an overhanging bertha, is drawn softly into 
the girdle. Graceful little tie ends of knife- 
plaited net or lace fall from the throat. 

If the figure demands long lines, the waist 
is left open for two or three inches in front, 
over a tucker of eyelet embroidery. The nar- 
row front gore is made of the same eyelet 
embroidery. The princess effect is empha- 
sized by cutting the edge of the waist fronts 
and of the side breadths in battlements or 
in a Greek border and outlining them in fine 
gilt braid or in baby velvet ribbon. Tiny 
buttons hold the battlements in position over 
the embroidery. An etyve-deux of the latter, 
set under similar battlemented edges, joins 
the flounce to the skirt. 

One illustration shows the newest shoulder 
wrap for Summer wear. Shaped like a bertha 
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MATINKES AND PETTICOATS TO MATCH, THE LATTER SWEEPING THE FLOCR, 
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) ARE WORN EVEN MORE THAN THE FULL-LENGTH GOWN. 
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or a low-necked 
mantilla in the 
back, it has long 
stole ends that 
fall gracefully 
ovcr either arm 
almost to the 
floor. 

In the languid 
Summer heat 
negligée gowns 
play an impor- 
tant part in a 
woman’s COos- 
tuming, and 
never yet have 
these graceful 
garments been 
more alluring or 
attractive. They 
are made of soft, 
clinging fabrics 
and show quan- 
tities of inser- 
tion of vepoussé 
and Valencien- 
nes lace, and in- 
numerable quill- 





SHAPED LIKE A BERTHA OR A LOW-NECKED 
MANTILLA IN THE BACK, THE NEWEST 
SHOULDER WKAP HAS LONG STOLE ENDS. 


ings and ruchings of chiffon. Matinées and pet- 
ticoats to match, the Jatter sweeping the floor, 
are worn even more than the full-length gown, 
but both show the same flowing lines, the long 
shoulder and the deep cape and bertha effects. 
The daintiest creations are of filmy Tussore 
silk, or of silk mull, and show an underbody of 
rose, mauve or blue shirring through motifs 
of lace. 

Very elegant are the matinées made entirely 
of lace, shaped like the Louis coats, finished 
with frills and jabots of soft lace and chiffon, 
and decorated with great jewelled buttons. 
Less elegant but far more serviceable is a 
matinée of loose-meshed linen crash, lined with 
pale green and showing a falling collar of the 
cyelet embroidery in white and linen color. 
Its flat effect is particularly becoming to women 
too stout for wide-flowing garments. 

Petticoats of silk and of lingerie are flounced 
and frilled to an enormous degree in order to 
support the fulness of the modish skirt. A 
clever idea is the use of adjustable flounces 
which button into place upon a washable petti- 
coat that fits the hips like a sheath. One may 
have any number of these adjustable flounces. 
There may be one of dainty lingerie; another 
of shaded taffeta suitable for street wear; an- 
other may match some special gown, and still another may 
be of delicate Dresden silk, for carriage or indoor use. 

A new shirt-waist suit is made with small box-plaits 


FIGURE, 
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THE NEW BATHING 
SUITS ARE OF MATE- 
RIALS THAT SERVE TO 
PREVENT THE WATER- 
SOAKED GARMENT 
FROM ADHERING TOO 
CLOSELY: TO THE 
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front and back. The effect is equally good in silk or in tub 
material. It responds to the general demand for trim- 
ming of some sort, with applied bands of cross-stitching, 
Hardanger, embroidery, eyelet work or lace. Occasionally 
one finds it made collarless and worn with the fashionable 
tucker, which, with its soft bow-knot and ends, is prettier by 
far than the linen collar and man’s cravat of former years. 

The new bathing suits are in every conceivable color. 
The best are made from pongee, mohair or waterproof 
taffeta, materials that serve to prevent the water-soaked 
garment from adhering too closely to the figure. An at- 
tractive bathing suit seen in Newport was of mohair and red 
plaid silk. The upper piece, shaped like a Russian coat and 
cut half high at the throat, had a sailor collar, cuffs and 
belt of Hungarian embroidery. The sleeves were long, and 
high white canvas shoes laced with red, red hose, and a red 
and white silk bandana knotted becomingly over a rubber 
cap, completed the costume. The European idea of don- 
ning a bathing cloak to conceal the shapeless, dripping suit 
as one leaves the water is a sensible custom. 

The Summer girl looks cool in her riding skirt of crash, a 
tailored shirt-waist, a sailor hat and tan riding boots. She 
uses tan boots for walking also, but these are no longer 
mannish in effect. They show high Spanish heels, and the 
half shoes are extremely low cut in front. The hosiery, 
being plainly visible, must match the shade of the leather 
exactly. This season the tan shoes, both high and low, show 
an unusually wide range of color, commencing with a deli- 


A NEW SHIRT-WAIST SUIT IS MADE WITH SMALL 
BOX=PLAITS, FRONT ANID BACK, AND THE EFFECT IS 
EQUALLY GOOD IN SILK OR IN A WASHABLE MATERIAL. 


cate champagne tint and ending in a deep, warm brown. 
The styles illustrating this article can be developed by 
the pattern outlined on page 159. 


THE FASHIONS OF LONDON 
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ERHAPS there is some truth in the 
r accusation that we are fickle in our 

fashions, for already the pendent veil, 
whose coming was heralded with such ap- 
preciation, is being dismissed from first 
place in our favour. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that such a fashion is easily 
within the reach of everyone; indeed, witha 
yard of ring spotted black net and a pair of 
skilful hands one can achieve a lace veil 
of most convincing grace. 
Let this depend from a tur- 
ban shaped hat, whose brim 
is closely set with a wreath 
of leafless cherries, and the 
whole may pass as the latest 
model from Paris, especially 
if the foundation of the hat 
be red, the cherries red, and 
the veil brown. We are 
wearing a good deal of red, 
and with a white linen dress 
or white serge costume it is 
difficult to find a more effec- 
tive accessory. 

Embroidered linen dresses 
continue to be immensely in 
favour; the most elaborate 
of these bear satin stitch as 
well as open work, and the 
plain skirt is preferred to 
that which is flounced. The 
blouse bodice which accom- 
panies such skirts has the 
full fronts elaborately em- 
broidered, the shoulder seam 
being cut conspicuously long, 
and the sleeves wide and of 
Old World outline. 

A new stuff destined for 
the young girl to wear this 
Summer is a figured or spot- 
ted cotton voile, of very mod- 
erate cost and eminently 
pretty in pale blue or pale 
pink spotted with white. 
The Pompadour patterns also do decorative duty for such 
stuffs, which, if made up with simplicity and worn by the 
slim figure, may look extremely well. The most popular 
belt is of glacé, rather wider at the back than it is in the 
front and fastened beneath three stiff, formal little bows. 
Plain and flowered silk dresses with lace petticoats, lace ber- 
thas, and lace trimmings continue in high favour for after- 
noon wear, and there are some charming effects, too, in chiné 
mousseline and chiné chiffon; these, bearing medallions of 
lace or tracings of ribbon, are seen at outdoor social affairs. 

A novelty in blue serge dresses shows a trimming of tan 
coloured suéde with the edges pinked, and the centre punched 
out over a lining of red. A dress sparingly trimmed 
with this, with lines of black braid, and crowned with a 
very coarse red straw hat, obviously for seaside wear, is 
worthy of admiration. But in spite of the perennial popu- 
larity of blue serge and red serge and white serge, we have 
shown much affection for brown dresses; brown alpaca, 
brown voile and brown cloth are all selected just now for 
the chilly days which Summer invariably provides. Some 
of the new foulards in white have brown spots upon 
them; others are in brown with white, and the brown hat 
accompanies costumes of every colour. Voile is worked 
into little patterns in the same style as taffetas has been 
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for some two seasons, and linen lace is in 
evidence on dresses of this type. 

The most successful evening dress for 
ordinary wear is of brown crépe de Chine, 
fully gathered about the waist and as fully 
tucked about the hem, falling well off the 
shoulders and finished with a small tucker 
of ivory net threaded with black velvet rib- 
bon, from which a deep fall of lace depends. 
The sleeves are of lace, fitting tightly and 
bearing deep frills above the 
elbow tied with a black vel- 
vet ribbon. Admirable finish- 
ing touches to such a dress 
might be shoes and stock- 
ings of bright green and a 
bright gold comb in the hair. 
Brightly coloured shoes and 
stockings which contrast with 
the costume have been much 
seen in the ballrooms this 
season. Very successful was 
a white satin dress made on 
the plainest and simplest 
lines, worn with cerise shoes 
and _ stockings, a note re- 
peated in a wreath of cher- 
ries that adorned the hair of 
the wearer. 

The Summer tea gown has 
come to be recognised as a 
garment eminently worthy of 
attention. Failing the delight- 
ful extravagances of flowered 
mousselines, and plain colour- 
ed chiffons elaborately laced 
and frilled, I would commend 
the cotton voiles in very light 
colours, trimmed with ruch- 
ings of ribbon and made in 
the old fashioned sacque 
shape over a petticoat of 
ivory lace mounted on soft 
Indian muslin. A black vel- 
vet ribbon to tie the tucker, 
and to encircle the neck or 
sleeves, is an indispensable addition to such schemes. 

It is strange how we have returned to our old love of the 
white lawn petticoat for Summer wear, and many are the 
devices for enhancing this with hand embroidered lawn and 
lace frills. The plan of having one petticoat, to which may 
be buttoned muslin or silk frills to suit the costume to be 
worn over it, is a noteworthy one. The ideal fabric for the 
Summer slip is white g/acé, for anything that is patterned 
or coloured may show through the thin stuffs of present 
wear. Care should be taken to buy the g/acé of a very good 
quality, and then it may be supplied with kilted frills of 
muslin or g/acé, plain or flowered, at the will of its wearer. 

We have been much concerned about costumes for wear- 
ing at charity bazaars, and, as they entail labours more active 
than pleasant in the hot weather, it has been conceded that 
the seller’s ideal costume is not of the fancy dress order. 
The plain white muslin or white linen, crowned with a 
flowered toque or a frilled muslin hat, is the most preferable 
of all the styles. It is always a good idea to have the assist- 
ants at each stall in uniform, and amongst the most successful 
of the frocks selected for a recent fashionable assemblage of 
this kind were white linen dresses embroidered @ jour, made 
with large collars slightly open at the neck and crushed belts 
ot white suede, and crowned with kilted muslin hats of mauve. 
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the basis of the feminine toilet. As soon 7 
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as there is any modification in the styles 
there must be a change in the shape and cut 
of the corset. As we have for some time 
prophesied, the new full skirts and the long 
pointed bodices make quite unnecessary the 
exaggerated stays which it has been the fash- 
ion to wear with the tight skirts and round 
waists. So we need no longer appear like a 
willow tree twisted and bent 
in the wind, but, with a mod- 
erate corset, higher in the 
bust than last year, shorter 
in the back and more cambré 
everywhere, we can begin to 
look more as Nature intended 
that we should. 

The accessories of the 
toilet are as important and 
as often to be renewed as 
gowns themselves. The new 
parasols are high-domed and 
small, with very long handles, 
whose most recent tops are 
made of realistic-looking flow- 
ers or animals: a tulip, a 
calla lily, a daffodil, a snail, 
a cat, an owl, a beetle, a 
dragon-fly! Flounces and 
ruffles of chiffon and lace are 
used, although there are sun- 
shades which are made of 
silk or satin with no trim- 
ming whatever except a row 
or two of guipure. 

Belts are an item that 
has come to be of much con- 
sequence. The smartest are 
madeof suéde leather; though 
iragile and easily soiled, they 
have the advantage of clean- 
ing like a glove. They are 
made soft and wrinkled, with 
a simple buckle in front, or they are stretched over a lining 
and embroidered in spangles. No belt should be quite plain; 
even the satin girdles must have a double set of buttons, be- 
tween which are tiny strips of the satin. In general, belts are 
low; those which are attached to the dress are taking more 
and more the long pointed lines of the Louis XIV. models. 

Other small things which cannot be neglected are the 
scarfs! It has become almost improper to appear in the 
street without them, and they are also very much worn with 
evening dress. They exist in every degree of heaviness, in 
every style, from the simplest to the most luxurious. They 
should never be fastened about the throat, but merely thrown 
over the shoulders. A charming little afternoon santelet, 
suitable for driving or the races, is made on an under cape 
of pale putty-coloured silk. There are five rows of knife- 
pleated chiffon of the same colour, each bordered with an 
edging of lace also in the putty tone. Around the neck there 
is a strip of pale-blue velvet ribbon that falls in a cluster of 
bows and ends half way to the knees. In order to obtain for 
this scarf the colour of lace desired, one need only experi- 
ment with a weak solution of tea or coffee until the white 
lace has taken the tint most becoming. A dainty scarf for 
the hot days when one needs protection merely for appear- 
ance’ sake, is made of white grenadine. The lace with which 
it is trimmed follows the edge and is repeated in four little 
ruffles at each end. Another original model is composed on 
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a foundation of black net, on which are sewed, 
regularly, large poppies made of black mous- 
seline de soie. 

Other Parisian touches are noticeable in the 
trimmings that are invented by the dress- 
makers and not bought ready-made. For ex- 
ample, to border the vest of a smart walking 
costume, in serge or in duck, what could be 
prettier than this edging: on a strip of light- 
coloured silk four or five rows of braiding are 
stitched, and against them 
runs, on the dress material 
itself, a heavy band of velvet 
that broadens out at regular 
intervals into a triangle, the 
centre of which is filled with 
the light silk, and the point 
of which is finished with a 
group of four buttons. 

To make the chic little 
rosettes with which hats and 
boleros are so attractively 
garnished this year, take any 
large-sized button, cover it 
with taffetas, put cross-bars 
of velvet over the silk, and 
then encircle it with a double 
puffing of taffetas that stands 
out and gives the button the 
form of acocarde. The douzt- 
lonné, or puffing, which is 
used on every sort of gown, 
is made with a band of taf- 
fetas hemmed on each side 
with a tiny velvet ribbon 
and gathered to form a puff 
through the middle. To 
change the air of a dress 
which has been worn, add to 
the lace ruffles an arabesque 
pattern in the narrowest silk 
ribbon. 

Tailor dresses are more 
worn than they have been for 
many years in Paris, not only in the mornings, but for after- 
noons as well. Whether made of woollen fabrics or of linen 
duck, the models are the same. The skirts are tight fitting ; 
they may be plaited, but never gathered, and have no fulness 
around the hips. The jacket is close fitting, fastened with a 
single row of buttons and finished around the throat where 
the stock begins with a band of material in a bright colour 
contrasting with the tone of the costume itself. Yellow and 
orange are much used for these strips. 

A dress suitable for garden parties and early Summer 
afternoon teas is made of “big blue,” the shade between 
bright and Prussian blues. The skirt and bodice are sewed 
in a series of gathers, and the only trimming is in bands 
and arabesques of black and orange taffetas. The bodice 
is quite tight fitting in its effect, with no capes or fichus, and 
the sleeves are small, gathered like a mousquetaire glove 
straight into the shoulder. 

A dainty dress for Summer is made of fine black dotted 
muslin over white taffetas. The skirt, which has a train and 
is only slightly fulled around the hips, is trimmed with three 
bands of flowered muslin, whose wavy outlines are followed 
by ruches of black satin ribbon. The bodice is finished with 
bands of taffetas edged with ruches. They form the belt and 
the sleeve tops, and the only colour on them is in the large 
buttons which fasten these bands and which are in the 
flowered muslin. 
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SUMMER DRESS MATERIALS, TRIMMINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SUMMER SILKS, LACE AND DRAWN-WORK MOTIFS, NOVEL- 
TIES FOR THE SHIRT-WAIST DRESS, AND OF NEW LACE AND CIRCULAR NET VEILS. 


IHE NEW silks, gauzes and other Summer ma- 
| terials are numberless, and when made up with 
frills, flounces and ruchings, and with wide, 
sloping shoulders and voluminous skirts, they 
produce most graceful effects. Checked silks 
are very popular, but they must be cleverly 
handled to be satisfactory. With the white- 
and-black checks, an introduction of color, or a 
definite contrast in black and white, or both, are 
often advisable. These effects may be obtained through the 
arrangement of braid, lace straps, bandings, pipings and the 
other trimming accessories. Checked silks are largely used to 
fashion the shirt-waist toilette, an indispensable item of the 
fashionable wardrobe, and occasionally a jaunty blouse Eton 
jacket made of the same silk accompanies the shirt-waist 
and skirt, the latter being, of course, in short walking length 
and having a decided flare around the bottom. A smart 
touch is introduced in some of the newest models in a 
removable shallow chemisette fashioned of a sheer white or 
cream lingerie stuff. 

A soft and pliable new cotton goods, having the lustre of 
silk yet possessing admirable laundering qualities, is shown 
in checks of various sizes. It is very like the fashionable 
checked taffetas and louisines, though the price is but half 
that of silk; another advantage is that it will withstand 
hard wear. In the pale-blue-and-white and the violet-and- 
white checks this material is particularly charming and sug- 
gests the daintiest Summer frocks. 

None of the Summer materials is more beautiful than the 
fairylike gauzes and nets, which may be procured in exqui- 
site colorings and designs. In some examples, huge roses in 
pink, yellow or red are scattered over a creamy ground, or 
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the ground is in a paler or a deeper shade of the color of the 
rose; bursting buds and green leaves give distinction to 
another sample, and in still others tiny blossoms in pale col- 
orings are gracefully clustered in wreath or garland effects, 
seemingly secured by a ribbon in a harmonizing tone. The 
solid color nets and very fine sheer mulls are frequenthy 
made up over flowered silks, and the effect of the floral 
pattern through the meshes of the net is. charming. 
These frocks are lavishly trimmed with flounces and frills, 
many of them lace edged, and ribbons also enter largely into 
their ornamentation. For the Summer féte or dance, there 
is no more desirable mode than one of these cool and airy 
creations of net. 

Silk mull has assumed unusual importance this season, 
and certainly there is no fabric more attractive or better 
adapted to present fashions. In the soft tones of blue and 
in pink, violet, pale yellow, delicate gray, champagne, cream 
and pure white it suggests fascinating gowns. Thin China 
or India silk, in self-color preferably, though harmonizing 
contrasts are seen, is generally the foundation of these 
mulls and mousselines, but a fine lawn can be employed 
with most satisfactory results. Dainty embroidered mulls 
and silk tissues offer delightful suggestions for warm-weather 
dresses, and in these also there is a wide choice of colors. 

Chiffon cloth is another of the fashionable thin fabrics 
which are seen so much this season in various styles. It has 
the diaphanous beauty of chiffon, but is of closer weave and is 
more practical for both the gown and the fancy blouse. In 
the soft pastel tones this sheer goods is lovely. There is a 
fancy for blending several shades of one color in a gown of 
thin material, but only the cleverest modiste should attempt 
this. Soft and cool in appearance was a gown fashioned of 
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MOTIFS FOR TRIMMING SUMMER GOWNS.-—l, 2, 3, 4—EYELET EMBROIDERY ; 
5, 6, 9, 10-A JOUR; 8, 12—POINT DE VENISE; 7—TENERIFFE; 11 -MEXICAN DRAWN-WORK. 


chiffon in several shades of green, from the pale Nile to the 
deep forest hue. There were three skirts, each in a paler 
tone, made to fall one over the other, and about the bottom 
of the lower skirt, which rested on a foundation of pale-green 
soft taffeta, was a full flounce of the dark green, each succeed- 
ing skirt having a deep flounce in a paler hue. The same 
idea was carried out in the bertha ruffle and also in the 
sleeves, which were entirely composed of small ruffles to 
elbow depth, and below this was a lingerie sleeve to match 
the shallow yoke that gave a pretty and becoming neck 
finish. Tucks and shirrings entered largely into this dainty 
gown, and a wide girdle, composed of soft satin folds in the 
several shades of green, lent a distinctive note. The essen- 
tial touch of black was provided by the large hat of black 
lace trimmed with a sweeping black plume. 

For Summer gowns no material is as suitable as linen, 
and there is such a varied assortment of weaves and colors 
and plain and fancy effects as to permit several of these 
charming frocks in one’s outfit. A walking costume may be 
made of the coarse, heavy linen in the natural color or in 
dark or Delft blue, or even in white, and braid or stitched 
bands will provide decoration. These costumes are usually 
of the coat-and-skirt type, and with ‘them is worn a shirt- 
waist in tailored effect. An afternoon dress of dull pink 
linen, trimmed with torchon lace, is charming, and its effect- 
iveness will be increased by a hat of the linen. 

All of the Summer fabrics are characterized bya soft 
and pliable quality that makes them susceptible of artistic 
handling. 

There is an endless assortment of thin wash textures that 
suggest fascinating frocks for warm weather—Swiss, French 
muslin, handkerchief linen and quantities of delicate weaves 
that are termed novelties. Some of the colored linen can- 
vases of fancy weave can scarcely be distinguished from 
light-weight woollens. They make smart and serviceable cos- 
tumes of the coat-and-skirt type, as well as shirt-waist dresses. 
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Linen étamine is a popular material for the smart shirt- 
Waist or shirt-waist costume. It combines coolness, light- 
ness of weight and softness, and it possesses admirable 
wearing qualities, since it does not shrink as do other linens. 
Also, it lends itself to the fashionable cross-stitch embroid- 
ery, which any clever woman can readily accomplish herself. 
The separate shirt-waist must be white to be correct, the 
colored waist being worn with a skirt to match, or at least 
to harmonize. 

Pongee and Shantung are more fashionable than ever, and 
dresses for all occasions are fashioned from these soft silks, 
which are now exhibited in a variety of colors, as well as in 
the natural shade and in whjte. 

Without adopting the dress of the Louis period in its 
entirety the Summer fashions have copied some of the pret- 
tiest details of that time with happy effect, as for example, 
the deep pointed corsage, with its ladder of bows and the 
lace fichus and sleeve ruffles. Elaboration, particularly in 
the form of handwork, is the order of the day, and fortunate 
indeed is the woman who can add this distinction to her 
gowns by her own needle. There was a time when the 
tailored gown was a dignified toilette, characterized by the 
trimmest lines and with the severest finish; but now even 
the tailored suit has been evolved into a very dressy affair, 
for which not only all sorts of materials, from the softest 
crépe to heavy tweeds, are used, but trimmings and needle- 
work of every kind. In some of the newest of these 
models there is a suggestion of the graceful Directoire 
modes, with their lapels, waistcoats, deep girdles and sloping 
shoulders. 

In every Summer outfit at least one dressy tailored gown 
is required, and, when fashioned of voile or any of the light 
canvas weaves, bouillonnés or ruchings of silk in a harmo- 
nizing color are the modish decoration. These may assume 
all manner of fantastic shapes, or be set on in straight lines 
or elaborate scrolls. Embroidered bands, fancy stitches and 
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buttons enter into the fashioning of the new tailored dress. 

Flounces run riot upon almost all of the dainty Summer 
frocks, and they are very effective in soft, sheer fabrics. 
Ientire skirts will be fashioned of flounces, either set on at 
intervals and separated by tucks, bouillonnés or band trim- 
mings, or in a succession of innumerable tiny ruffles, lace 
edged and perhaps tucked. A pleasing fancy is the double 
flounce, the lower one set on with a heading to the hem of 
the upper one. This will achieve the desired width at 
the bottom of the skirt without excessive fulness at 
the top. 

Exquisite embroidered flouncings are shown, which sug- 
gest many possibilities to the modiste. Those of batiste 
are perhaps most desirable. Then there are band trim- 
mings, medallions and all-over effects in excellent designs. 
The extra width, flouncing—that of forty-four inches—is 
wide enough to form an entire skirt in the quaint, full-shirred 
style, falling in straight lines. The lower edge of these 
flounces is usually scolloped, and a frill of lace may be 
added beneath the scollops if desired. Flouncing of nar- 
row width is used for the bertha, sleeve-frills, etc. A 
foided girdle of silk or satin in a delicate shade would 
make a graceful finish for a gown of this sort. 

Not only are all-over embroideries found in batiste, but 
in linen, Swiss and net, and their uses are many and varied 
in adorning the Summer gown and wrap. Soft woollens 
and silks are trimmed with the linen embroideries as well 
as linen and cotton fabrics. There are, too, some effective 
cotton embroideries, and even the simplest morning dress 
need not be unadorned. A washable gold thread gives a 
touch of novelty to some of the newest of these cotton em- 
broideries, and there is seemingly no limit to their variety 
and colorings. 

For the linen and crash shirt-waist and shirt-waist dress 
the Russian, Bulgarian and Scandinavian embroideries 
retain the popularity that they have enjoyed for some seasons, 
and the simple, old-fashioned cross-stitch embroidery has a 
decided vogue. Fringes, too, will be used to a certain 


extent for trimming, and they are shown this season in lin 
and cotton as well as in silk and chenille. 

Points and scollops are employed in innumerable ways. 
Tiny ruffles are set on scolloped lines, as are ruches, bouillon 
nés, frilled ribbon and braids. And many of the new laces 
and embroidery insertions have scolloped edges. A charming 
Summer gown fashioned of white net, figured with garlands 
of forget-me-nots, very attractively exhibited the scolloped 
trimming idea. The deep flounce around the bottom of the 
full skirt was covered with tiny frills of lace, and above the 
flounce there were two scolloped lines of narrow lace ruch- 
ing. From these ruches fell a scolloped fringe formed of in- 
numerable loops of narrow white satin ribbon. The ribbon 
fringe falling from a ruching of lace formed the bertha that 
followed the round, long-shouldered yoke of all-over Valen- 
ciennes, and the upper part of the sleeves had three rows of 
the fringe on the net foundation, while the lower part was 
formed of the all-over lace. A girdle of broad satin rib- 
bon to match the fringe, with long ends knotted here and 
there, was worn with this dainty gown. 

All-over lace, especially in the fine varieties, is very fash- 
ionable, and never were all-over Valenciennes, Alengon and 
Mechlin in such demand. Refoussé and Oriental laces are 
much used for trimming the dainty lawn and thin silk 
gowns. “There are flounces and insertions to match. Chan- 
tilly is of course in vogue, and it is no longer necessary to 
use this lace in white or black only, since it is colored 
to match the material; it is charming, especially in the 
hyacinth blues and the brown tones. There are among the 
novelties two-toned laces that are wonderfully attractive. 
Delft blue and champagne and willow green and écru are 
especially pretty combinations. Button effects are introduced 
in many of the finer mesh laces, and are also seen in 
some of the heavier sorts. Heavy and fine laces are 
effectively combined in some of the most artistic ornamental 
schemes, and embroidery may add another distinctive note 
to the same gown. 

Incongruous as it may seem, cloth bands adorn the filmiest 
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fabrics, and with quite good results. These bands are 
usually of the same shade as the dress material, and they 
are stitched, elaborately embroidered or braided, and are 
used in various ways, though a lattice effect is perhaps the 
most attractive. Tiny buttons may give a finish to the ends, 
or a bit of handwork be substituted. Whatever the color of 
the gown, the trimming must be in perfect harmony, or, 
better still, match, and there must be a touch of cream 
or white at the throat to finish the toilette. 

The Summer frock is often made picturesque by the 
quaint little fichu or the pelerine collar draped to give the 
fichu effect. These dainty accessories may be made of 
finest mull, chiffon or any sheer soft fabric and trimmed 
with self-ruffles or tiny lace frills. These, with the old- 
fashioned tucker such as our grandmothers wore, and lin- 
gerie sleeve puffs and frills, occupy an important place in the 
fashionable Summer outfit, and the woman who is clever 
with her needle may provide a varied assortment of these 
feminine conceits at small cost. 

A new shade of white containing tinges of gray, cream 
and green, is known as onion color, and is bound to become 
popular for its general becomingness. Combined with any 
color upon which it shades, or directly contrasted with deep 
red, brown or royal purple, it is charming. Lavender and 
baby-blue is a union much favored, but the correct tints must 
be selected to blend harmoniously. Gooseberry and gage 
green are also much used with pale blue, pink and white in 
hat trimmings and dress accessories. All of the orchid and 
pansy shades are much in evidence, and rose heliotrope is a 
color that is becoming to most complexions. 

As Summer advances, ribbons seemingly increase in popu- 
larity; and justly so, for they are particularly well suited to 
the adornment of the warm-weather gown. Never was 
there such variety from which to choose. All widths and 
colors are procurable, and there is no end to the beautiful 
patterns, some of them in hand-painted effects. Girdles, 
sashes, bows, knots and endless other devices dear to the 
modiste’s heart are the uses to which ribbons are put. Dainty 
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negligées, too, are formed of ribbon combined with lace inser- 
tion, and in millinery its possibilities are unlimited. 

The fashionable Summer outfit is incomplete without an 
assortment of belts. The softly crushed ribbon belt with 
its handsome gold, silver or enamelled’ buckle and slide at 
the back is pretty to accompany the Summer gown. The 
belt of gold braid in a loosely woven pattern is another 
attractive device, while the greatest novelty is that showing 
peacock feathers in all their iridescent hues embroidered on a 
silk or satin ground, or perhaps in the form of a tinsel ribbon 
with the design stamped on it; a pin or buckle fastens the 
belt. There are any number of odd shaped buckles, some 
having the slide for the back. The popularity of girdle 
belts increases, and these are procurable in a variety of 
materials—soft kid, suéde, silk, satin and linen—and are 
usually severely plain, with the exception of the buckle and 
possibly a novel arrangement of buttons—preferably gilt or 
gun-metal—at the back, where the girdle sometimes widens or 
is cut in some fancy shape. Chain girdles add another note 
to the Summer outfit. They are found with heavy cords or 
ropes of silver, gun-metal or gold and encircle the waist in 
careless fashion over a silk or satin girdle. The success of 
these feminine trifles is in their being appropriately worn 
and in having the other accessories in harmony. 

The fashionable woman is quite as indulgent in veils as 
she is in collars and belts, and she will have every chance 
this season to humor this fancy, for never was such variety 
shown. The chiffon “auto” veil will be more favored than 
ever. White, black, dark blue, brown and gray are the 
modish colors, though the pale shades are shown, and 
shaded effects are a decided novelty. A face veil of fine 
net should be worn with the “auto” veil. The bordered 
veil of fine lace is a thing of beauty. It may be of white or 
black, or a color to match the trimming of the hat. It falls 
straight down all around from the brim of the hat with the 
edge touching the shoulders. An innovation is the circular 
veil of lace ornet. The lower edge is scolloped or lace finished, 
while the upper edge is shaped to the brim. 








Round Length. 


écru silk lace provided elabora- 
tion. A close lining may sup- 
port the shirt-waist, the fulness 
of which is disposed in fine 
tucks stitched to yoke depth. 
The mode sags over the belt 
both at the front and back, 
although provision is made for 
the back to be drawn down. 
A stole yoke-facing is an op- 
tional feature, and a standing 
collar conceals the neck-band. 
The bishop sleeves are in full 
length with deep cuffs, or in 
three-quarter length drawn in 
on elastics, tucks ornamenting 
the top. A crush belt is worn. 
The skirt is formed of an 
upper portion shaped by five 
gores, with the fulness at the 
sides arranged in tucks and 
the back in gathers, the front 
being left plain in panel effect. 
The five-gored lower portion, 
attached in tuck style, is orna- 
mented with fine vertical tucks 
at the top and flares gracefully 
at the bottom in medium sweep 
or round length, attaining in 
the medium sizes a measure- 
ment of about four yards. 
Chambray, gingham, mer- 
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Medium Sweep. 


7731—LapDIEs’ SHIRT-WAIST Cos- 
TUME, IN MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND 
LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED 
SHIRT-WAIST, BLOUSED OR DRAWN 
DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH FULL OR 
THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy 
LINING; AND A SKIRT FORMED OF 
A FIVE-GORED UPPER PORTION 
TUCKED AT THE SIDES AND GATH- 
ERED AT THE BACK AND LENGTH- 
ENED BY A FIVE-GORED LOWER PoR- 
TION TUCKED AT ITS UPPER EDGE. 
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Short Round Length. Instep Length. 


7730—LaDIES’ SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME, IN ROUND, 
SHORT ROUND Ok INSTEP LENGTH: CONSISTING 
OF A TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, DRAWN DOWN OR 
RLOUSED AT THE BACK, WITH BISHOP SLEEVES 
TUCKED OR GATHERED INTO BAND OR OVERLAP- 
PING CUFFS, OR WITH SHIRT SLEEVES; AND A 
I'tvE-GORED SKIRT TUCKED TO ANY DESIRED 
YOKE OR FLOUNCE DEPTH. 





LADIES’ COSTUMES 


7731—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME—Pongee 
was selected for the costume here pictured, and 




















cerized cottons, lawn, organdy, challis, cashmere, foulard 
and China silk are recommended for copying the design. 


Pattern 7731 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 
42 inches, bust measure. For the medium 
size, it needs 11% yards of material 27 
inches wide, with 13¢ yard of all-over lace, 
Price, 25 cents. - ae 


7 730—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST CoOs- 
TUME—Linen-colored cotton voile was 
chosen for this mode. Tucks extend to the 
lower edge at the back and to yoke depth 
in front at each side of a broad simulated 
box-plait at the centre. Gathers regulate 
the fulness at the waist-line, that in front 
puffing out above the leather belt, while 
at the back it may be drawn down or 
bloused. Neck completion is afforded by 
a band and standing collar. Tucks are in- 
troduced in the bishop sleeves which have 
a dart seam below the elbow and are gath- 
ered into band or overlapping cuffs. Shirt 
sleeves are also included and are finished 
with laps and link cuffs. 

The skirt is in five gores in round, short 
round or instep length. It may be tucked 
to yoke or any desired flounce depth and 
gathers dispose of the back fulness. About 
four yards and one-half is the measurement 
allowed the lower edgein the medium sizes. 

Taffeta, louisine, Summer silks, piqué 
or chambray may be employed. 

Pattern 7730 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 
44 inches, bust measure. For the medium 
size, it needs 1114 yards of material 27 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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Round Length. 
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THIS SMART SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME OF WHITE LINEN SHOWS COIN-SPOT BLACK SWISS WAS EMPLOYED FOR DEVELOPING THIS 
THE POPULAR FANCY FOR TUCKS AND HAND EMBROIDERY AS PRETTY MODE, No. 7731, EFFECTIVE CONTRAST BEING AFFORDED 
DECORATION; THE DESIGN IS No. 7730. BY THE WHITE IRISH LACE STOLE, COLLAR AND CUFFS. 
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oo Ss LADIES’ COATS AND JACKETS 


7724—LADIES’ OR MISSES’ COAT—A charming coat for long hip length, 7 yards in the same width. In either instance 
dressy wear is here portrayed in pongee in its natural color, 14 yard of all-over lace is required to cover cuffs and 





CAVALIER OR BAND CUFFS. 
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and also in soft black silk with point de 
Venise lace. The shirrings may be from the 
neck in deep “1830” yoke effect, or a plain 
yoke in the same outline introduced instead, 
with the coat shirred or gathered to it, three- 
quarter, short three-quarter and long hip 
lengths being considered. A lining to yoke 
depth only is included, and a stole affords 
stylish neck completion. Caps of the lining 
material are also supplied for the full sleeves, 
supporting the shirrings at the top. One seam 
is used in shaping, shirrings drawing them up 
at the front above the band or Cavalier cuffs, 
the latter mounted on plain bands. The clos- 
ing is effected invisibly. 

White chiffon velvet would make an exquis- 
ite carriage or evening coat, preferably in reg- 
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yoke, and 3 
yards of edg- 
ing 714 inch- 
es wide for 


\\ frills. Price, 


20 cents. 
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7736—La- 
DIES’ OR 
MISSES’ 
SIDE-PLAIT- 
ED ETON OR 
BOLERO 
JACKET— 
The dressy 
outer gar- 


7724.—LabDIEs’ OR MISSES’ CoAT, IN THREE-QUARTER, SHORT Ments are al- 
THREE-QUARTER OR LonG Hip LENGTH, SHIRRED TO THE Neck most Invarl- 
IN ‘' 1830” YOKE OUTLINE OR SHIRRED OR GATHERED TOA PLain” ably of the 
‘**1830" YOKE, WITH OR WITHOUT STOLE COLLAR AND WITH loose _ style, 
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7740—LADIES’ OR MissSES’ BOLERO JACKET, WITH THE BODY AND SLEEVE CAPS IN 
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7736—LaADIES’ OR MISSES’ SIDE-PLAITED ETON OR BOLERO JACKET, 
HANGING FREE OR BLOUSED AT THE BACK TO THE BELT, WITH ROUND 
OR V NECK, ‘' 18380" OR EPAULETTE COLLAR WITH STOLE AND BISHOP 
SLEEVES OR FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW FLOWING SLEEVES, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE CENTRE-BACK SEAM. 
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ONE, AND WITH OR WITHOUT FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH 
SLEEVES AND THE COLLAR OR CENTRE-BACK SEAM. 


and in addition to their 
adaptability to all the 
Summer fabrics, they 
are, as a rule, becom- 
ing. The jacket here 
illustrated in black taf- 
feta trimmed with silk 
braid and in pongee 
finished with machine- 
stitching, shows excel: 
lent style. Two broad 
side-plaits are arranged 
at each side of the back 
and front, and may hang 
free in bolero style or 
blouse over a belt. Un- 
der-arm and_ shoulder 
seams are used in its 
construction, making ita 
simple design, and a cen- 


ulation three-quarter length, and might have a stole of lace. tre seam may be used or not. Provision is made for round 

Pattern 7724 is in 8 sizes from 30 to 44 inches, bust and V neck outlines, and an “1830” as well as an epaulette 
measure. For the medium size, the coat in three-quarter collar with stole is included. The sleeves are side-plaited 
length calls for 814 yards of material 27 inches wide; in and may be of the flowing order in elbow or full length, cuffs 
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A STYLISH BOLERO, No. 7740, IS HERE 
PORTRAYED IN BLACK PEAU DE SOIE, 
AND A DECORATIVE EFFECT IS GIVEN BY 
TOUCHES OF WHITE LACE. 


also being supplied if they are de- 
sired in bishop style. 

Pattern 7736 is in 7 sizes from 
30 to 42 inches, bust measure. For 
the medium size, it needs 53¢ yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 27 
yards 54 inches wide. Price, 20 


cents. 
ae 


7740—LADIES’ OR MISSES’ Bo- 
LERO JACKET—Short jackets are 
very fashionable, and one of the bo- 
lero type is displayed on page 22 
in blue voile associated with lace. 
Machine-stitching and pendent or- 
naments add a decorative touch. 
Loose shaping is given the mode 
which has the body and sleeve caps 
in one, the pointed fronts and 
whole or seamed back being con- 
nected by narrow straight sections 
inserted under the arms. A flat 
collar of lace affords stylish neck 
completion, although it need not be 
used. Full or three-quarter length 
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THIS SMART COAT IS OF PARCHMENT-WHITE BROAD- 
CLOTH, SHIRRINGS AT THE TOP, CORDING AND LACE FRILLS 
PROVIDING ORNAMENTATION ; THE DESIGN IS No. 7724. 


BRUGES LACE WAS USED 
FOR THIS DRESSY JACKET, 
POINT DE VENISE MEDAL- 
LIONS ON TAFFETA AF- 
FORDING CONTRAST; No. 
7736 IS REPRESENTED. 


sleeves may be re-' 
vealed in puff effect 
below thecaps, and are 
gathered into fancy 
cuffs or bands support- 
ing lingerie frills. 
White cloth with 
Irish lace would be 
pretty for dressy wear, 
and Eolienne and pon- 
gee are also advised. 
Pattern 7740 is in 
7 sizes from 30 to 42 
inches, bust measure. 
For the medium size, 
the jacket without 


. Sleeves will need 11% 


yard of material 44 
inches wide, or with 
sleeves 23¢ yards inthe 
same width, with 137 
yard of edging to trim 
three-quarterlength 
sleeves. Price of pat- 
tern, 20 cents. 





7746—LADIES’ OR MISSES’ BOX BOLERO JACKET—This 
chic jacket is of the favorite box bolero type, and is here 






7746—LADIES’ OR MISSES’ Rox 
BOLERO JACKET, WITII BISHOP 
AND SLASHED OR PLAIN CaP 
SLEEVES TOGETHER OR SEPa- 
RATE, AND WITH A SQUARE NECK 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE FANCY 
BANDS OR A ROUND NECK WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE BANDS OR A 
COLLAR-FACING. 


displayed in developments of 
black taffeta with a lace collar- 
facing, light-weight cloth and 
also in white linen. Shoulder and under-arm seams give shap- 
ing to the mode, which is extremely short, and has its edges 
followed by fanciful bands forming the collar and falling free 
over the shoulders. The fronts are designed to be worn open 
or closed with loops and the neck cut out in square or round 
outline. A collar facing is also supplied for use with the round 
neck. Trimming bands may modify the cap sleeves, which 
may be slashed on the outside; closely banded bishop sleeves 
are included as well and may be used alone or with the cap 
sleeves, according to preference. 

A white serge suit might have a jacket of this description 
trimmed with white braid and gilt buitons. Voile, étamine, 
Eolienne and the soft woollens and silks are suggested. 

Pattern 7746 is in 8 sizes from 28 to 42 inches, bust 
measure. For the medium size, the jacket with cap sleeves 
calls for 33g yards of material 27 inches wide, or with cap 
and bishop sleeves 444 yards in the same width. Price of 
pattern, 20 cents. Se. 


7706—LADIES’ ‘‘ BABY” WAIST—A waist that is adapt- 
able for day or evening wear is here illustrated in ash-white 
crépe de Chine, associated with Carrickmacross all-over lace 


BCG 





7703—LaADIES’ WAIST, CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH SHIRRED 
‘‘NunN” Tucks, ‘'18380" OR CONVENTIONAL YOKE, HIGH, 
‘*1830”" OR REGULATION LOW NECK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
BERTHA, AND WITH FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH OR 
CaP SLEEVES, 





in one make-up and with appliqué banding in the other. 
A closely fitted lining is an essential feature, sup- 
porting the yoke in con- 
ventional or “1830” out- 
line, and the full body 
portion. The latter is 
either shirred or gathered 
at the top and closes at 
the centre of the back or 
at the left side and shoul- 
der, as desired. The 
back is bloused or drawn | 
down, and the front pouches stylishly over the 
crush girdle. High, Dutch round or square or 
“1830” low neck is provided for, and a choice 





of three styles of sleeves is given: bishop sleeves in full . 


length, shirred for some distance and lengthened by bands 
concealed by cuffs, or shortened to three-quarter length, 
and “Lady Bountiful” sleeves, formed of a series of puffs 
extending to the elbow, where they are frilled with edging. 

Tortoise-shell brown messaline with a yoke of taffeta 
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7706—LapiEs’ ‘‘ BAaBy” WaIST, CLOSED AT THE BACK OR AT 
THE LEFT SHOULDER AND SIDE, BLOUSED OR DRAWN DOWN 


AT THE BACK, WITH ‘''1830” OR CONVENTIONAL YOKE ‘TO 
WHICH THE BopDy IS SHIRRED OR GATHERED, WITH HIGH OR 
DuTCH ROUND OR SQUARE OR ‘'1830” Low NECK AND FULL 
OR THREE- QUARTER LENGTH BISHOP SLEEVES OR FANCY 
PUFF SLEEVES. 


broderie anglaise showing touches of gold, and with a skirt 
of the same material, will make a charming frock for visiting. 
For evening wear white silk mull 
is suggested. 
Pattern 7706 is in 6 sizes from 
32 to 42 inches, bust measure. For 
the medium size, it needs 414 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, with 
1 yard of all-over lace 18 inches 
wide for yoke, collar and cuffs, or 
134 yard of appliqué band to trim 
“1830” low neck. Price, 20 cents. 
wae 
7703—LaDIES’ WAIST—An in- 
» novation in the use of “nun” tucks 
is shown in the bodice here illustrated, in the making of 
which silver-blue messaline was associated with Limerick 
all-over lace. A closely fitted lining supports the yoke in 
“1830” or conventional form, and the full body portion in 
which the “nun” tucks are shirred, producing a graceful 
frilled effect. The front pouches becomingly, and the waist 
closes invisibly at the back. A standing collar anda bertha 
edged with lace are included, the latter, however, being an 
optional feature, and provision is made for an “1830” or 
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A BERTHA OF EMBROIDERED NET AND 
PLAITED FRILLS ARE THE ORNAMENTAL 
FEATURES OF THIS WAIST, No. 7699, OF 
CORN-COLORED MESSALINE. 


COLLETAGE 


regulation low neck. Shirred “nun” tucks appear also in 
the sleeves, the pattern allowing for full, three-quarter or cap 
length, deep cuff facings being applied to the lining in the first 
instance, and graduated frills of lace in the last. 
*Tan Eolienne will be modish for street wear with a 
yoke and cuff facings of hand-made motifs of tan chiffon. 
Pattern 7703 is in 5 sizes from 32 to 40 inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium 
size, it needs 104 yards of 
goods 20 inches wide, with1 4 
yard of all-over lace 18 inch- 
es wide for yoke, collar and 


lower part of sleeves. Price, 
ts. 
20 cen ae 
7699—LaDIES’ ‘‘ BABY” 


WAIST—* Baby ” waists are 
always in good style and are 
generally becoming. A de- 
sign that may introduce an 
“1830” collar or bertha as its 
chief item of interest is here 
displayed in a dainty make-up 
of white crépe de Chine trim- 
med with lace, French knots 
and faggoting. Either a back 
or front closing may be adopt- 
ed, the fulness in front puffing 
out modishly over the crush 





7699--LADIES’ ‘* BABY” 
WAIST, CLOSED AT THE 
BACK OR FRONT AND 
BLOUSED OR DRAWN 
DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH 
ROUND YOKE, HIGH, 
DUTCH OR LOW ROUND 


belt, while that at the back is bloused or drawn down trimly. 
The waist is topped by a round yoke, which may be com- 





THIS STYLISH BODICE 
LAVENDER LIBERTY SATIN AND THE DE- 
IS OUTLINED BY PERSIAN 
BANDING; THE NUMBER IS 7706. 
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NECK AND FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE ‘'1830’’ COLLAR OR BERTHA. 


IS OF FALE THE LAST OF THIS GROUP OF DAINTY 


EVENING WAISTS IS No. 7703, IN BLACK 
CHIFFON CLOTH, LACE EDGING AND LIN- 
GERIE FRILLS LENDING ADORNMENT. 


pleted by a standing collar or fashioned in Dutch or low round 
outline. A fitted lining is used as a foundation for the 
mode, and linings also support the graceful sleeves in full 
length gathered into deep cuffs or in three-quarter length 
decorated with lace frills. 

Pattern 7699 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches, bust 
measure. For the medium size, the waist will require 
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614 yards of material 20 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


EY LADIES’ AND MISSES’ WAISTS ay 


7727—LADIES’ BLOUSE WAIST—A blouse waist that 44 inches wide, with 34 yard of chiffon 45 inches wide ; 
is elaborate enough for dressy wear is hereshown made for vest, 114 yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide | 
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7727—LADIES’ BLOUSE 
WaIsT, DRAWN Down 
OR BLOUSED AT THE 
BACK, WITH VEST AND 

FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, AND WITH OR 

WITHOUT THE BERTHA, FANCY CUFFS OR GIRDLE. 








close the full vest and show dart 
tucks to yoke depth. A tiny box- 
plait and fine tucks adorn the vest, 
and a standing collar affords neck 
completion. A bertha with astitched 
hem finish and shaped by shoul- 
der seams is added when desired, 
and a stole in fancy outline is a 
smart feature. Dart tucks ornament 
the sleeves, to which full or three- D2 
quarter length may be given, and 7722—LaniEs’ oR 
deep cuffs may support fancy cuffs MIssEs’ SHIRRED OR 
that accord with the stole. Body FANCY SMOCKED 
and sleeve linings are employed, and BLOUSE, WITH 
the plaited girdle may be omitted if SLEEVES EX TEND- 


. ° : ING TO THE NECK IN 
ny other ist finish i ferred. 
any other waist finish is preferred Seni Sure. 


; This mode would develop attract- CLOSED cha Bhovse 
ively in ciel-blue messaline and em- ED OR DRAWN DOWN 
broidered crépe, and reproductions AT THE BACK AND 
in Liberty satin, foulard, China, In- WITH NECK AND SLEEVE FRILLS OR FINISHED WITH COL- 


dia, or Habutai silk, organdy, mull LAR AND CUFFS. (KNOWN AS THE VASSAR OR PEASANT WAIST.) 


and batiste would be very pretty. 


Pattern 7727 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust crépe de Chine. A shallow yoke- 
measure. For the medium size, it needs 2'4 yards of voile stay confines the fulness at the top, 


26 


of mauve voile in combination mode being fashioned for a high or V neck. Close 
with chiffon and all-over lace, but- linings are used for the sleeves which are also drape 
tons providing a finishing touch. The back is in one piece, and may be in full length or extend to a little below the elbow, 
drawn down under or bloused over the silk girdle. The where they are finished with lace bands or frills. A cape cok 





7753—LaDIEs’ DRAPED SURPLICE WAIST, WITH HIGH 7722—LADIES’ OR MI 30. 
OR V NECK AND FULL--_LENGTH OR LONG ELBOW ro 
SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CAPE COLLAR. 


pouching fronts the blouse with the sleeves extending to the neck in sadd 
separate to dis- style,and one of such design appears here made of pastel-gi 



















Le 


for collar, stoleand cuffs,and 
¥g yard of silk 20 inches wide 
for girdle. Price, 20 cents. | 


ae 


7753—LADIES’ DRAPED | 
SURPLICE WaIst—The high ¢ 
bust styles are promised great - 
favor during the coming seasc 
the draped modes introducing t 
wasp effects being especially po 
ular. French Eolienne with i 
sertion, ribbon and buckles gave 
pleasing development in the wa 
of this type here pictured. It 
seamed on the shoulders, and 
the centre of the back whe 
gathers regulate the f 
while in front plaits are ta! 
up on the shoulders. The wa 
is made over a lining, and tl 
fronts cross in surplice style, th 


tle. 
























lar, pointed at the back anc 
front and over the sleeves 
broadens the shoulders. 

Crépe de Chine, silk vei 
ing and voile, silk mull, etc, 
are advised. 

Pattern 7753 is in 6 size 
from 32 to 42 inches, bus 
measure. For the medium 
size it needs 314 yards of ma 
terial 44 inches wide. Price 
20 cents. ae 


ES’ SHIRRED OR FANCY 
SMOCKED BLOUSE—One of 
the novelties of the season Is 
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where shirrings or fancy 
smocking is introduced. 
The closing is made at the 
centre of the back, which 
is either bloused or drawn 
down trimly, and the front 
is pouched. Under-arm 
seams are used, and the 
seams adjusting the 
sleeves continue to the that may be eas- 
neck, the fulness at the it ily followed, and 
top being disposed like Pe MEE aL eee full instructions 
that of the waist proper. A for such work 
Only one seam is used in are given in our 
shaping the sleeves, which pamphlet — enti- 
are completed by deep tled “ Smocking : 
aera frills, pro- and Fancy 

uc y shirrings or Stitches,” price UL 
smocking in band depth. 15 cents. orn 
The neck may also be Pattern 7722 PVC RTL ME 
finished with a frill or by is: in, GO ssizes °@, t re 
a standing collar show- from 30 to 40 «OSI UI A (lt 
ing a decoration of hand- inches, bust eS 
embroidery. This is 

known as the Vassar or 


measure. For 
a lady of medium size, it will re- 
peasant waist. 
All the filmy, pliable 


fabrics, including Eolienne, peau 
de crépe, Habutai silk, pongee, 
foulard, chiffonecloth and mousse- 
line are recommended, and variety 
may be obtained by using a con- 
trasting color for the — stitches. 
The design of 
smocking here 
. . SCLEE 
pictured is one PTET 
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of 


quire 23¢ yards of material 44 
inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 










THIS EFFECTIVE BLOUSE 
IS A REPRODUCTION OF 
No. 7722 IN BLACK DOT- 
TED SWISS, SHIRRINGS 
AND IRISH LACE AFFORD- 
ING ORNAMENTATION. 











BLACK VELVET, WITH GIMP, LACE BANDING AND AN ‘1830 COLLAR OF BRUSSELS LACE, EMBROIDERED REVERS 
EDGING, DECORATE THIS SMART WAIST OF OYSTER- AND LINGERIE FRILLS ARE FEATURES OF THIS BLOUSE WAIST OF 
WHITE LIBERTY SATIN ; No. 7753 WAS USED. ROSE LANSDOWNE, WHICH IS A DEVELOPMENT OF No. 7727. 


for July, 1904 











Tucks are 
taken up in the front to yoke depth, 
those at the back extending to the 
lower edge, and the backs are bloused 
or drawn down under the silk girdle. 
Neck completion is afforded by a nar- 
row band and standing collar, although 
provision is made for a_ collarless 
finish or a Dutch round outline. A 
lining, consisting of a  dart-fitted 
front and backs, is included in the 
pattern to be employed if desired. 
Tucked sleeves, with deep or band 
cuffs, are in keeping with the design. The fastening may be 
arranged down the centre of the back or at the left shoulder 
and side. 

Pattern 7712 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. 
For the medium size, it calls for 514 yards of material 18 inches 
wide, or 35g yards 27 inches wide, with 5g yard of silk. Price, 
20 cents. a5. 


7715—LADIES’ BLOUSE-SHIRT OR SHIRT-WAIST—A  shirt- 
waist fashioned on severely plain lines and depending entirely 
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7704—LapDIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, DRAWN DOWN OR BLOUSED AT THE 
BACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE BACK- YOKE OR THE FRONT-YOKE 
TO WHICH THE FRONTS ARE TUCKED OR GATHERED, AND WITH 
SHIRT OR BISHOP SLEEVES WITH PLAIN OR OVERLAPPING CUFFS. 


¢ LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS = as 


7712—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST—All-over lace was selected upon its excellent shaping for its attractiveness, is here 
for the construction of the simple shirt-waist here portrayed. pictured in butcher’s linen. The back is devoid of ful- 
ness, save where it is drawn down under the belt or 
bloused over it. The front is also plain and slightly 
pouched, closing being effected in coat fashion at the 
centre. Pockets may be inserted at each side and fin- 
ished with welts. Shirt sleeves shaped by one or two 
seams and completed by laps and link cuffs are sup- 












plied, and a narrow band sup- 
ports the standing collar. 
Mercerized cotton cheviot, 
hopsacking,étamine or tweed, 
figured damas, fancy linen, embroid- 
ered or plain pongee, piqué, Sicilian 
and silk are appropriate selections. 
Pattern 7715 is in 6 sizes from 32 
to 42 inches, bust measure. For the 
medium size, it needs 33¢ yards of 
material 27 inches wide. Price, 20 


cents. 
ae 


7712—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST CLOSED AT THE BACK OR LEFT 7704—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST— 
SHOULDER AND SIDE, DRAWN DOWN OR BLOUSED AT THE BACK, Bleached linen was selected for 
WITH HIGH, COLLARLESS OR DUTCH ROUND NECK AND DEEP OR making this smart shirt-waist, and 
BAND CUFFS, WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING. 
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7715—LADIES’ RLOUSE-SHIRT OR 
SHIRT-W AIST WORN DRAWN 
DOWN OR BLOUSED AT THE BACK, 
WITH COAT CLOSING AND ONE OR 
Two SEAM SHIRT SLEEVES, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE POCKETS. 


tucks provide the only ornamen- 
tation. A yoke may top the plain 
back, which is either bloused or 
drawn down, gathers adjusting 
it at the waist-line. A front-yoke 
is supplied, and when used the 
fronts are tucked or gathered to 
it, or the tucks may continue to 
the neck and shoulders, a broad 
box-plait being simulated at the 
centre, where the closing is ar- 
ranged. A neck-band supports 
the standing collar and a leather 
belt is worn. Shirt sleeves, as 
well as those of the bishop type, 
are provided, and plain and 
overlapping cuffs are included. 
A design of this type is suitable 
for various forms of elabora- 
tion, and will be pretty with 
hand embroidery, medallions of 
lace or needlework, insertion, 
beading or pipings. 
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AN ELABORATE DECORATION OF HAND-EM- NAVY-BLUE DOTTED MOUSSELINE WAS LIGHT-TAN ALBATROSS IS REPRESENTED 
BROIDERY WAS USED ON THIS SMART SHIRT- SELECTED FOR THIS PRETTY SHIRT-WAIST, IN THIS PORTRAYAL OF No. 7715, A SMART 
WAIST OF WHITE LINEN, No. 7712 FURNISHING No. 7704, WHITE MOTIFS AND ALL-OVER BLOUSE-SHIRT THAT IS PARTICULARLY 
THE DESIGN. LACE CONTRIBUTING ELABORATION. ADAPTED FOR OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 


Piqué braid might be used for trimming a waist of Mar- over the cuff or, if preferred, gathers may replace the plaits. 
seilles, and satisfactory reproductions are obtainable from A two-seam lining is included in the pattern, but need not 
mercerized waistings, cheviot, be used. 

tweed, cotton hopsacking, pon- A waist of pongee with 
gee, piqué, lawn, French bril- sleeves in this style trimmed 
liant, dimity and silk. with Persian band would be 
Pattern 7704 is in 7 sizes stylish, and a tea-gown of soft, 
from 32 to 44 inches, bust cream-colored challis showing 
measure, For the medium size, a pink floral design and 
it calls for 41¢ yards of mate- trimmed with Russian lace 
rial 27 inches wide. Price, 20 banding and Pompadour or 


cents, ink louisine ribbon will be 
er pi u 


extremely pretty with the deep 
774{—LADIES’ OR MISSES’ cuffedsleeve. Eolienne, messa- 
Two. piece FANCY BISHOP line, China silk, voile, étamine, 
Legve— A pretty sleeve is albatross and wash goods are 
Nustrated here in silk and among the materials suitable 
;mmed With insertion in one for reproduction. 
and machine-stitching in 


Pattern 7741 is in 6 sizes 
the other. The sleeve is of for ladies and misses from 9 


two-piece formation and is in 7741—Laprrs’ or Misses’ Two-Piece Fancy Bishop SLEEVE, to 14 inches, arm measure, 
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bishop style, With slight fulness WITH PLAITS OR GATHERS BELOW THE ELBOW AND THE DEEP qhout 1 inch below the arm- 
at the top. The lower edge is CUFF FORMING PART OF THE FRONT SECTION OR WITH OVER- pit, For a lady of 21 inches 
gathered intoa deep cuff, which LAPPING OR BAND CUFF, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING. ary measure, a pair of sleeves 


is the extension of the front will require 13; yard of ma- 
section, Or overlapping or band cuffs may be employed _ terial 27 inches wide, or for a miss of 12 years, 15¢ yard in 


instead. € full portion is plaited and sags becomingly the same width will be needed. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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THIS DAINTY SHIRT-WAIST IS A DEVELOPMENT OF No. 7725 


IN IVORY VOILE, AND FOR DECORATION, FAGGOTING, PLAITED 
LISSE AND RIBBON WERE EMPLOYED. 


where the closing is made. A standing collar, with or with- 
out a turn-over section, conceals the narrow neck-band. Tucks 
or gathers above the wristbands are introduced in the sleeves, 
a seam below the elbow removing the sagging fulness 
and flaring, re- 
versed cuffs are 
provided. A 
crush belt of 
ribbon is worn. 
Suitable ma- 
terials are cot- 
tonvoile, French 
brilliant, damas, 
chambray, vest- 
ing, piqué, lawn, 
taffeta, etc. 
Pattern 7745 
is in 7 sizes from 
32 to 44 inches, 
bust measure. 
For the medium 
size, it calls for 
33 yards of 
material 27 in- 











BAND CUFFS. 


China silk, 


yr July, 1904 











BLUE LINEN WAS CHOSEN FOR THIS SHIRT-WAIST, No. 7745, 
AND A FLORAL DESIGN WORKED IN WHITE FLOSS PROVIDED 
EFFECTIVE ORNAMENTATION. 


medallions and frilled ribbon are here associated. The waist 
may be tucked, gathered or shirred to the round yoke, the 
back being drawn down or bloused over the belt. A band 
and standing collar finish the neck. The sleeves are of the 
favorite bishop 
style, gathered 
into overlapping 
or band cuffs. 
A back closing 
is arranged. 

Messaline, 
crépe de Chine, 
pongee, Liberty 
satin, Habutai 
silk, chambray 
and the canvas 
weaves are suit- 
able. 

Pattern 7725 
is in 6. sizes 
from 82 to 42 in- 
ches, bust meas- 
ure. For the 
medium size, it 


i . r ir 5 
: Finis 7725—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, ede ae oe 
CLOSED AND DRAWN DOWN OR ol OO: Sanhan 
ae BLOUSED AT THE BACK, WITH ¥ y 
THE FRONTS GATHERED, TUCKED wide, or 236 
7725—LADIES’ OR SHIRRED TO THE ROUND yards 36 inches 
SHIRT-WAIST— YOKE AND WITH OVERLAPPING OR wide. Price of 


pattern,20cents. 


Digitized by Google 





7723—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST—Embroidered Swiss 
and insertion were used to develop this attractive 
shirt-waist, which introduces a square front-yoke as 
its important feature. The full front may be gath- 
ered, tucked or 
shirred to the yoke 
and pouches _ be- 
comingly at the 
waist-line. The 
backs are also tuck- 
es ed, and the closing 
e° is invisibly made 
under the centre 
box-plait. The 
waist is drawn 
down trimly into 
the belt at the back or 
may be bloused if de- 
sired. Bishop shaping is 
given the sleeves, which 
are tucked to elbow depth, 
allowing a full puff below, 
the lower edge being fin- 
ished with band or deep 
cuffs, as fancied. A 
band and standing collar 
complete the neck. 

A combination of em- 
broidered and plain _ ba- 
tiste would be dainty, and 
linen, lawn, dimity, nain- 
sook, Swiss, China and 
wash silks and the thin 
materials in general are 
adaptable. The design is also appropriate for an elabora- 
tion of motifs of lace or insertion, or for hand embroidery. 

Pattern 7723 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches, bust 
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7728—LabDIEs’ ‘TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, GATH- 
ERED AT THE WAIST-LINE OF THE BACK 
AND BLOUSED, OR DART-TUCKED OR GATH- 
FRED AND DkRAWN DOWN, WITH THE 
TUCKED PORTIONS OF THE SLEEVES EX- 
TENDING TO THE NECK IN EPAULFTTE 
STYLE OR TERMINATING AT THE ARMHOLE. 


measure. For the medium size, it requires 334 yards of 
material 27 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


ae 


7728—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST—A novel design 
for a shirt-waist is here shown in white linen. Clusters of 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS Eker & 





7723—LaDIES’ SHIRT-WaAIST, CLOSED 












slanting tucks at yoke depth relieve the plain appear- 
ance of the fronts, which close at the centre through 
a broad tucked box-plait. The fulness at the lower 
part pouches over the suéde belt, and the back is 


AND DRAWN DOWN OR BLOUSED AT 
THE BACK, ‘WITH THE FRONTS 
GATHERED, TUCKED OR SHIRRED 70 
THE SQUARE YOKE, AND WITH DEEP 
OR BAND CUFFS. 


gathered and bloused or drawn down smoothly by dart-tucks 
or gathers. The sleeves are of bishop shaping, the tucked. 
portions at the top extending to the neck in epaulette style 
or terminating 
at the armhole. 
The lower part 
is also tucked 
at each side of 
the seam and 
provides extra 
fulness, which 
sags over the 
broad cuffs sup- 
porting wide 
turn-overs which 
flare atthe back, 
where the cuffs 
are secured with 
buttons. The 
neck is completed by a band and standing collar. 

Cotton cheviot would reproduce well, and 
madras, chambray, hopsacking, damas or any 
of the new white goods and washable fabrics 
are suitable. 

Pattern 7728 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 
inches, bust measure. For the medium size, 
it will require 37, yards of material 27 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


ae 


7719—ONE-SEAM BISHOP OR’ ELBOW 
SLEEVE AND EMPIRE, SQUARE, ROUND OR 
POINTED YOKE—A practical pattern of a yoke 
and sleeves is here displayed, various methods of develop- 
ment being employed. In one case, lace all-over was used 
and in the others embroidery and fancy tucking are shown 
in combination with fine lawn. Provision is made for the 
yoke to be in Empire depth and also for square or round 
outline, a pointed yoke showing a bias effect being also sup- 
32 
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LACE PANSY MOTIFS ON A FAGGOTED YOKE AND COLLAR ARE THE EFFECT OF EPAULETTES IS GIVEN THIS SHIRT-WAIST, No. 
DECORATIVE DETAILS OF THIS SHIRT-WAIST, WHICH IS MADE 7728, BY EXTENDING THE TUCKED PART OF THE SLEEVES TO 
OF FIGURED CHINA SILK FROM DESIGN No. 7723. THE NECK; GRAY WASH TAFFETA WAS USED. 


plied. Regulation oneseam bishop sleeves with band cuffs simple dress, and the design would also be found useful in 
and elbow sleeves gathered into narrow bands are included, the remodelling of a frock. Tucked and plain mousseline 
: de soie, lace, 
organdy, ba- 
’ tiste and span- 
gled net are 
adaptable and 
may be used 
with various 
materials. 
Pattern 
7719 is in 11 
sizes for chil- 
dren, girls, 
misses and 
ladies from 22 
to 42 inches, 
bust measure. 
For a lady of 
medium size, 


the yoke and 4 
7719—ONE-SEAM BISHOP OR ELBOW SLEEVE AND EMPIRE, SQUARE, ROUND OR POINTED YOKE; TOGETHER OR pair of sleeves 


SEPARATE. FOR LADIES, MISSES, GIRLS OR CHILDREN, will require 
33g yards of 
either style being used alone or with the yoke. A standing material 18 inches wide; for the yoke only, 1 yard in 
collar completes the neck and a back closing is arranged. the same width will be needed, while a pair of -sleeves 
A fancy yoke would provide an effective feature for a alone calls for 23g yards. Price, 10 cents. 
33 3 
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7721—LADIES’ SKIRT—Crépe de Chine with lace 7729—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED $xint—A graceful skirt 
appliqué, Lansdowne hand-embroidered, and French for sheer Summer fabrics is here shown i in a simple de- 
velopment of 
plain and dot- 
ted Swiss. 
Five gores ¢ 
were employ- & 
edin shaping &¢ 
the mode, & 
which is fash- 
ioned for me- 
dium sweep, 
dip or round 
length An 
inverted box- 
plait or gath- 
ers may dispose.o: 
the back fulness 
and one or ty 
gathered circ 
flounces, plain ar 
headed by inse on 
or with deep sel 
headings, give a bil- 
lowy effect at the 
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Round Length. Medium Sweep. 

7721—LADIES’ SKIRT, IN MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND 
LENGTH : CONSISTING OF A TUNIC OR OVER-SKIRT * 
UPPER PART SHIRRED OR GATHERED AT THE TOP lower edge. About 
AND TWO CIRCULAR FLOUNCES GATHERED TO THE ! { , three yards ad 
FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. VE: oN qs fe a HI i: one-half is ~ ; 
measurement a 

lowed the skirt 
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mull showing a simulated hemstitching, are illus- 


trated in the developments of this stylish skirt. Medium 1 Sweep, the foot in the m ne- 
A five-gored foundation with habit back supports dium sizes, whil 
two circular flounces, which are gathered at the top and fall that of the lower flounce is about five yards and one-hz 


in graceful folds below. A tunic or over-skirt forms the Lawn in a quaint design of pink rosebuds on a whit 
upper part of the mode, and may be shirred to yoke depth or = ground will reproduce this skirt in an attractive manne 
gathered only at the belt. A medium sweep or round length or embroidered crépe de Chine will develop a modish ever 
may be given at the lower edge of the skirt, which affords a___ing frock, with the skirt in this style and one of the ne 
measurement of about three yards and three-fourths inthe me- draped waists; appliqué might be used_for ornamentatior 
dium sizes, the lower 
flounce measuring 
about five yards. 
Printed French or- 
gandy inset with lace 
insertion and trimmed 
with edging would be 
stylish for evening 
wear, while messaline, 
pongee, China silk, em- 
broidered and _ plain 
Swiss muslin and 
printed nets and chif- 
fons would also give 
pretty developments. 
Silk is usual- 
ly preferred 
for the foun- 
dation, al- 
though lawn, 
near-silk, si- 
lesia and per- 
caline are fre- 
quently em- 
ployed with 
good results. 
Pattern 
7721 is in 6 " 
sizes from 20 WT Other materials that will make up effectively are mx 
to 30 inches, Be ae Tee = seline de soie, silk mull, figured net, fancy chiffon, voi 
waist meas- me ESTE veiling, Eolienne and foulard. 
ure. For 24 Pattern 7729 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 inches, wai 
inches waist, the tunic and flounces require 1034 yards of measure. For 24 inches waist, the skirt with one floun 
material 27 inches wide, or 6's yards 44 inches wide; and will need 103g yards of material 27 inches wide, or wi 
the foundation 634 yards 20 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. _ two flounces, 14 yards in the same width. Price, 25 cen 
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Round Length Medium Sweep. 


7729—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, IN MEDIUM SWEEP, DiIPo 
ROUND LENGTH, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS 
THE BACK AND ONE OR TWO GATHERED CIRCULAR ria NC 
PLAIN OR WITH SELF HEADINGS. 
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THIS PRETTY TOILETTE, UNITING WAIST No. 7699 AND SKIRT No. PLUM-COLORED CHIFFON VOILE WAS DECORATED WITH HAND 
7721, IS MADE OF FIGURED FOULARD, WITH PLAITINGS OF LIBERTY EMBROIDERY AND FANCY STITCHES IN THIS SMART DEVELOPMENT 
SILK, FANCY BUTTONS AND IRISH POINT LACE. OF BLOUSE No. 7722 AND SKIRT No. 7729. 
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7709—LADIES’ SKIRT—This graceful “1830” mode, 7702—LADIES’ SKIRT—A skirt in “1830” style 
which is especially adapted to soft materials, is here that will develop charmingly from the ,filmy materials 






















7709—LapDIEs’ SKIRT, IN ‘'1830’’ STYLE, IN MEDIUM SWEEP LENGTH: 
CONSISTING OF A SEVEN-GORED OUTSIDE SKIRT, WITH TUCKS, SHIRR- 
INGS OR GATHERS AT THE TOP AND ‘'NuN” TUCKS OF GRADUATED 
DEPTHS AT THE LOWER EDGE, AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
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pictured made of French organdy over a foundation of taf- 
feta. Seven gores were employed in making the skirt, which 
is in medium sweep length, and a foundation, also of seven- 
gored construction, is provided, to be used or not as de- 
sired. The top may be tucked at the sides and back with an 
inverted box-plait at the centre, or gathers or shirrings to yoke 
depth, extend- 
ing all around 
or terminating 
at the front in 
paneleffect,may 
be used instead. 
Three “nun” 
tucks in grad- 
uated depths 
form an attract- 
ive finish for 
the lower edge, 
which measures 
about four 
yards and three- 
fourths in the 
medium sizes. 
Dotted Swiss 
would make up 
prettily and mull 
and dimity also 
are advised. 
Pattern 7709 
is in7 sizes from 
2() to 32 inches, 
waist measure. 
For 24 inches 
waist, the out- 
side skirt re- 
quires 714 yards 
36 inches wide 
of material without a nap or other distinct up or down; with 
‘anap 101 yards in the same width will be needed. The 
foundation calls for 73g yards 20 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 





Round Length. 


AND WITH SHIRRED 


TION SKIRT. 


PANEL EFFECT OR THE SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


Long Sweep. 


7702—LaDIEs’ SKIRT, IN ‘'1830" STyLE, IN LONG OR 
MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF 
A CIRCULAR UPPER PORTION SHIRRED AT THE TOP 
‘“NuN” TucKS AT THE LOWER 
PART, LENGTHENED RY A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE, AND 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A SEVEN-GORED FOUNDA- 


















now so fashionable is here pictured in café au lait French 
Eolienne, and shows the new decoration, shirred “nun” 
tucks. A foundation skirt formed of seven gores may give 
support to the outside skirt, which, in the medium sizes, meas- 
ures about five yards at the foot. The circular upper portion 
is shirred at the top, and has three deep shirred “nun” tucks 
in frilled effect above the joining of the circular flounce. 
Long or medium sweep or round length may be adopted. 
Printed tulle will develop prettily in a skirt of this type. 
Pattern 7702 is in 6 sizes from 20 to 30 inches, waist 
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Medium Sweep. 


measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside skirt requires 
51 yards of material 44 inches wide, and the foundation 
7% yards 20 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 
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SHEPHERD CHECK VOILE WAS SELECTED FOR THIS CHIC TOILETTE, BLACK VELVET BABY RIBBON AND WHITE CHANTILLY LACE AFFORD 
IN WHICH WAIST No. 7706 AND SKIRT No. 7709 ARE UNITED; A FAG- DECORATION FOR THIS FROCK OF GRAY DOTTED MOUSSELINE, WAIST 
GOTED SILK YOKE BEARING LACE MOTIFS IS A SMART FEATURE. No. 7703 AND SKIRT No. 7702 BEING EMPLOYED. 
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7738—LaDIES’ SKIRT—Gray Eolienne and point d’esprit when worn with a waist to match. Crépe de Chine, 
developed gracefully in the skirt in 1830” style here illus- silk mull and many of the crépe weaves are available. 
trated. It is 
in medium 
sweep length 
and may be 
made with or 
without the 
five-gored | 
foundation HT by ji]; EES me rl \ Ca! | 
skirt,. “Ihe A yi ‘(HOTA AA Rae 
circular up- A TER er A RLER ANY > 
per portion is 
designed to 
be shirred or 
gathered at 
the top and 
is tucked in 
clusters. The 
lower por- 
tion, also of 
circularshap- 
ing and simi- 
larly tucked 7738—LaADIES’ SKIRT, IN ''1830"” STYLE, IN MEDIUM SWEEP 


= 
Sere e Sy 


1 b LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR UPPER PORTION 
at the ot- 

. SHIRRED OR GATHERED AT THE TOP AND TUCKED 1N 
CLUSTERS AND LENGTHENED BY A CIRCULAR PORTION 
TUCKED AT THE LOWER EDGE ; AND MADE WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE FRONT PANEL AND THE FIVE-GORED FOUNDa:A- 


tom, length- 
ens it, and 
the skirt will 


preewttts 
. 


be equally TION SKIRT. 
modish with 

or without 

the tucked front panel. About six yards is the measurement Pattern 7738 is in 6 sizes from 20 to 30 inches, waist meas 
attained at the lower edge of the mode in the medium sizes. ure. For 24 inches waist, the outside skirt without pane 
calls for 614 yards 0 
material 44 inches 
wide, with panel 73 
yards in the sam 
width, and the foun- 
dation 7 yards 2 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 25 cents. 
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7748—LADIES’ 
BOX-PLAITED SEV- 
EN-GORED SKIRT— 
A fashionable skirt 
is here shown in a 
development of blue 
voile. Seven gores 
were used in shap- 
ing the mode, which 
is box-plaited all 
around, the plaits be- 
ing stitched to any de- 
sired yoke or flounce 
depth. Stitching also may be introduced along the 
outer folds of the plaits which taper from the belt. 
An inverted box-plait removes the remaining fulness 
at the back, and a medium sweep, round or short 
round length is allowed at the lower edge, where in 
the medium sizes the measurement with the plaits 
Round Length. drawn out is about seven yards, or with them laid in 
7748—Lapigs’ Box-PLairepD SEVEN- about three yards. 
GORED SKIRT, IN MEDIUM SWEEP, ROUND Pongee would make an attractive skirt, and linen 
OR SHORT ROUND LENGTH, WITH OR js alsosmart. Linen and wool étamine, cotton voile, 
Potehy, THE FOLDS STITCHED TOANY  cheyiot, challis, scrim and many of the wash fabrics 
ESIRED YOKE OR FLOUNCE DEPTH. ° ; 
are suitable as well. 
Pattern 7748 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 inches, 
Soft, clinging materials of waist measure. For 24 inches waist, the skirt requires 734 
fine texture are preferred for yards 44 inches wide of material without a nap or other 
— skirts of this type, which form distinct up or down, or with a nap 93¢ yards in the 
Short Kound Length, exceedingly pretty costumes same width will be needed. Price; 25 cents. 
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Medium Sweep. 
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THE EXCELLENT EFFECT OF BOX-PLAITS IS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS 


FROCK OF CREAM-WHITE BRILLIANTINE 


GUN-METAL POINTELLE EOLIENNE WAS CHOSEN FOR THIS AT- 


FOR WHICH SHIRT=WAIST 


No. 7747 AND SKIRT No. 7748 WERE USED 


7728 AND SKIRT 


No. 7738, WHITE LACE AT THE NECK AND WRISTS ADDING INTEREST. 


“ RACTIVE GOWN, WHICH UNITES SHIRT-WAIST No. 
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PLAIT AT EACH SEAM AND IN THE 


FOLD TO YOKE OR FLOUNCE DE 


round or instep length, is here 
NS eal illustrated. | Machine-stitching 
Sa SS gives a tailor finish to the mode, 
Instep Length. which is shown in both smooth 

and rough-surfaced goods. A 

graduated plait at each seam and in the middle of each gore 
and stitched in tuck effect lends distinction, the stitching 
being terminated at 
any desired yoke or 
flouncedepth. Stitch- 
ing may also follow 
the outer folds, the 
plaits being caught 
permanently to the 
skirt or left free, as 
preferred. Becoming 
fulness is allowed at 
the foot, where, in 
the medium sizes, 








with the plaits drawn . . 
out a measurement an 
of about four yards \ 
and three-fourths is ‘ 
attained, or with i YQ 
them laid in about \ \ 
two yards and one- ES 
fourth. ———— 

This is a good de- ' Instep Length. 


sign for a separate 7739—LapbieEs’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, IN 


LADIES’ SKIRTS 


7716—LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT—A smart gore decorated with dvoderie anglaise, and-with a 
skirt, appropriate for walking and in round, short _ shirt-waist of the same material similarly trimmed, 
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Short Round Length. white checked taffeta with the skirt made i 
7 716—LapigEs’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, IN Rounp, this fashion will be smart or pale-bl 
SHORT ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTH, WITH A Tuck _ linen flecked with white is recommended f 


GORE, STITCHED AT BOTII FOLDS OR THE UNDER 


———— 































would form an attractive frock for 
wear either in the country or at 
the seashore. A touch of bright 
red or green would be effective in 
the stock and girdle. 

Pattern 7716 is in 8 sizes from 
20 to 34 inches, waist measure. 
For 24 inches waist, the skirt 
needs 415 yards 44 inches wide of mater 
without a nap or other distinct up or doy 
or with a nap 53¢ yards in the same wic 
will be required. Price of pattern, 20 cent 


at 


7739—LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT 
Tuck-plaited skirts are highly favored ar 
one of this type is here pictured in blue m 
hair. The mode is shaped by seven gore 
and at each side seam are three graduate 
tuck-plaits stitched at both folds or only 
the underfolds to any desired yoke or flounc 
depth, the plaits falling free to the lowe 
edge where a measurement of about fi 
yards is attained in the medium sizes. 
inverted box-plait between tucks disposes. 
the fulness at the back, and the skirt is su 
able for round, short round or instep length 

A shirt-waist suit of invisible black an 
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MIDDLE OF EacH a _ stylish reproduction. White linen is ; 
ways in good taste, and if any elaboration | 
desired it may be introduced in embroide 
or medallions set in. Louisine, pongee 
foulard, challis, cotton and wool étamine, voile, twee 
étamine, scrim, cotton cheviot, light-weight broadcloth anc 
the canvas weaves are adaptable as well. 

Pattern 7739 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 inches, wais 
measure. For 24 inches waist the skirt will require 43; 
yards 44 inches wide of material without a nap or other 
distinct up or down, with a nap 55¢ yards in the same width 
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Short Round Length. 
ROUND, SHORT ROUND : 


Mts. 
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eggs 


skirt or as part of a OR INSTEP LENGTH, WITH THREE GRADUATED TUCK-PLaITS \\ \\ \ \ 
two-piece costume AT EACH SEAM STITCHED AT BOTH FOLDS OR AT THE UNDER | \ \ N \ 
and may be appropri- FOLD TO ANY DESIRED YOKE OR FLOUNCE DEPTH AND AN ( \ \\ KC AK 
ately made upin voile, INVERTED BOXx-PLAIT AT THE BACK, {\ \ \ NN i A KY 
taffeta, canvas, pon- sae: X\ N \ \ \ \ 
gee, foulard, linen or wool étamine and the popular wash will be needed. IN . 


fabrics. White linen would be extremely chic with the front- 







Price, 20 cents. Round Length. 
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IN TAFFETA 


A UNION OF SHIRT- 


) 


IS PORTRAYED 


7716 


ASSOCIATED WITH MEXICAN ALL-OVER LACE 


Digitized by Google 


A PLEASING FROCK FOR GENERAL WEAR 
7723 AND SKIRT No. 


WAIST No. 


41 


BOUILLONNES AND PLAITED FRILLS OF SILK, GIMP AND METAL 
BUTTONS DECORATE THIS GRAY SICILIAN SUIT, WHICH COM- 


BINES JACKET No. 7740 AND SKIRT No. 7739, 


for July, 1904 





i, LADIES’ WRAPPERS AND DRESSING-SACKS + 


7718—LADIES’ WRAPPER OR DRESSING-SACK—The de- 
sign here represented is appropriate for either a wrapper or 
a dressing-sack, and is shown in a tasteful make-up of India 
muslin decorated with lace in one instance and ribbon-run 
beading in the other. 


the full-length 
or shorter 
bishop oF 
flowing sleeves 
in one with the 
yoke in saddle 
style. The 
body is attach- 
ed to the yoke 
with gathers, 
tucks or shirr- 
ings, and the 
neck may be 
high and com- 
pleted with a 
standing collar 
or worn slight- 
ly open. A 
broad ribbon 
sash is grace- 
fully bowed at 
the left side, 
but need not 
be used, and 
the fronts close 
at the centre 
with ribbons 
or invisibly 
under a cCas- 
cade of lace. 
Soft silk in 
any of the del- 
icate shades 
will develop 
an attractive 
dressing -sack, 
and the wash 
materials are 
also in high 
favor. The 
wrapper would 
be effective in 
red crépe con- 
trasted with 
bands of Ori- 
ental embroid- 


UD : 





China silks, albatross, 
challis and viyella. 
Pattern 7718 is in 4 
sizes from 32 to 44 in- 
ches, bust measure. For 
36 inches bust, the wrap- 
per calls for 634 yards 
of material 36 inches 
wide, with 2 yards of 
edging 614 inches wide 


A new idea is expressed in having 


7718—LADIES’ WRAPPER OR DRESSING-SACK, WITH YOKE AND FULL-LENGTH OR SHORTER BISIIOP OR FLOWIT 
SLEEVES IN ONE IN SADDLE STYLE, WITH HIGH OR OPEN NECK, AND THE BODY GATHERED, 
TUCKED OR SHIRRED TO THE YOKE AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE SASH. 





7750-—LADIES’ MATINEE OR DRESSING-SACK, IN EITHER 
OF Two LENGTHS, WITH THE VEST FRONT TUCKED 
OR SHIRRED IN YOKE OUTLINE, A DIRECTOIRE OR 
STOLE COLLAR AND BISHOP OR FANCY OVER-SLEEVES, 
TOGETHER OR SEPARATE. (FOR GENERAL, INVALID 
OR MATERNITY WEAR.) 


ery. The same 


materials are ad- 
42 


vised for either wrapper or dressing-sack, and include 
dimity, plain or figured, lawn, dotted Swiss, wash and 


“dressing-sack 33g  yarc 


pointed belt section, the lining with laced darts and clos 
affording easy adjustment to any figure. 
























for sleeve frills; for th 


in the same width will | 
needed. Price, 20 cents 


ae 


7750—LADIES’ 
INEE OR DRESSING-S:s 
—A garment that will t 
found especially 
for invalid or matern 
wear, is here pictured 
pink challis associa 
with peau de cygne 
the same shade, applic 
and Valenciennes | 
A yoke effect is given 
vest front by tucks orsk 
ings at the top, be 
which it pouches over 


The fronts 


The Delir 





the waist-line. 





jacket style, hang loosely, and under-arm gores are intro- 
duced. The back has shirrings confining the fulness at 


A Directoire collar in pointed outline, with 
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POINTELLE CREPE DE CHINE IS REPRESENTED 
IN THIS GRACEFUL MATINEE OR DRESSING-SACK, 
No. 7750, AND FILET ALL-OVER LACE AND FRILLS 
PROVIDE MODISH ACCESSORIES. 


the shoulder seams left open a slight dis- 
tance and the ends forming revers may be 
replaced by a stole collar extending in points 
below the fronts. A standing collar is added 
if fancied. Regulation bishop sleeves and 
three-quarter length over-sleeves with flaring 
reversed cuffs and lingerie frills are supplied 
and may be used together or separately. 

Soft silks and woollens, such as surah, 
foulard, louisine, China or wash silk, alba- 
tross, cashmere, wool batiste, veiling, viyella, 
and French flannel are adapted to the 
mode. Lawn, dimity, organdy and cotton 
crépes are also suggested for dainty mati- 
nées of this type. 

Pattern 7750 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 


THIS DAINTY WRAPPER, No. 7718, THE DESIGN OF WHICH IS ALSO inches, bust measure. For the medium size, 
ADAPTABLE FOR A DRESSING-SACK, IS ILLUSTRATED IN WHEAT-COLORED 
NUN’S-VEILING COMBINED WITH CARRICKMACROSS LACE. 


the matinée with both styles of sleeve re- 
quires 31g yards of dress goods 44 inches 
wide, with 3% yards of silk 20 inches wide 
for vest fronts, bishop sleeves, wristbands and standing col- 
lar; for matinée with either style of sleeves, 614 yards 27 
inches wide will be needed. Price, 20 cents. 


cular shaping is 
given the mode, 
which may be 
made with or 
without a cen- 
tre-back seam, 
and the sleeves 
are formed by 
connecting the 
slashed edges 
with ribbon ties, 
the sides being 
similarly joined 
under the arms. 
A circular col- 
lar with ends extend- 
ing to the lower edge 
in stole effect com- 
pletes the neck, un- 
less the plain finish 
be preferred. Ladies, 
misses, girls and chil- 
dren may wear such a 
sack. 

For Summer, linen 
cambric is suggested 
with a decoration of 
hand embroidery in 
vine effect; scrim will 
also make up Satisfac- 
torily and may be 
trimmed with cross- 
stitch embroidery in 
harmonizing shades. 





lawn, Lans- 
downe, China 
and novelty 
silks, prefer- 
ably in pale 
colors or in 
white, are ap- 
propriate as 
well. 

Pattie ri 
7701 is in 11 
sizes for chil- 
dren, girls, 
misses and !a- 
dies from 20 
to 40 inches, 
bust measure. 
For a lady of 
medium size, 
the sack with- 
ont centre 
seam requires 
3 yards of ma- 
terial27 inches 
wide, or 214 
yards 36 inch- 
es wide, or 
15g yard 44 
inches wide; 
with centre 
seam, 3% 


yards 27 inches wide, or 23¢ yards 36 inches wide, or 2'¢ 
yards 44 inches wide will be required. Price, 10 cents. 
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STOLE COLLAR: 














7701—CIRCULAR ONE OR TWO PIECE HOUSE 
SACK—A unique design for a house sack is here pic- 
tured in white French flannel, the binding, feather- 
stitching and ties being of a pale shade of pink. Cir- 
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White wash silk with binding and ties 
of pale blue will be very dainty and may be embroidered 
with forget-me-nots. Albatross, cashmere, linen, chambray, 
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a" HOUSE SACK AND LADIES’ UNDERWEAR *% 


7710—LADIES’ CORSET-COVER AND UNDER-SK'RT 
COMBINED—A garment that will be found exceed- 
ingly useful is here pictured in Lonsdale cambric . 
trimmed with beading and edging, and also in India 





yr” 
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7701—CIRCULAR ONE OR Two PIECE HOUSE SACK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 


(FOR LADIES, MISSES, GIRLS OR CHILDREN.) 


TED WITH A DART. 
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Lace motifs or medallions with Point de Paris insertion 
and edging would afford pleasing elaboration on a garment of 
nainsook, and hand-embroidery is a favorite decoration for 


7710—Lap1ks’ CORSET-COVER AND UNDER-SKIRT Com- for 434 yards 
RINED, WITH THE CORSET-COVER GATHEREDOR TucK- Of material 27 
ED AT THE WAIST-LINE IN FRONT, AND WITH OR WITH- inches wide, or 
OUT THE SHIELD SLEEVES, AND WITH THRE ATTACHED 375 yards 36 
SKIRT EASED OVER THE HIP AT EACH SIDE OR FIT- inches wide, or 


In any instance it will require for trimming as shown in the 
large illustration, 5 yards of wide edging for lower edge of 
skirt, 35g yards of narrow edging to trim neck and armholes, 
1 yard of insertion, 2 yards of beading and 4 yards of rib- 
bon to run through beading. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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linon with lace xy 
edging in two-.@&y 
widths,insertion ©& 
and-beading for 
decoration. Tucks at 
the centre of the bac 
and at the top of the 
fronts afford pleasing’ 
ornamentation, anc_the 
fulness at the wai 
line in front may be 
disposed in tucks or 
gathers. Closing is 
made at the centre of 
the front with buttons 
and buttonholes, and 
shield sleeves are sup- 
plied, but are not nec- 
essary ; when omitted, 
lace edging prettily 
finishes the arm-holes. 
The skirt is of three- 
piece formation and is 
attached to the corset 
cover. Tucks and edg- 
ing trim the lower part, 
or beading may be ap- 
plied at hem depth in- 
stead. Gathers may 
ease the skirt over the 
hips at each _ side, or 
darts adjust it smooth- 
ly instead. 


%) 


linen cambric. 
Lawn, muslin, 
longcloth and 
wash silk are 
suggested for 
pretty and ser- 
viceable re- 
productions, 
and embroid- 
ered edging 
and _ insertion 
or Torchon 
lace will trim 
daintily. 
Pattern 
7710 is in 7 
sizes from 32 
to 44 inches, 
bust measure. 
For the medi- 
um size, it calls 


33¢ yards 45 
inches wide. 
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SUMMER MODES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 






“’N GARMENTS for children, as in those for their 
Ze, elders, handwork is the note of distinction for the 
ay ) Summer. The sheer white frock is particularly 
/Mg<f in favor, and there is nothing quite so pretty for a 
mi §6©=Ss small girl, although, of course, it is not for every- 
day wear. All of the new embroideries are uti- 
lized in the trimming of these frocks, and the 
thin laces, such as Valenciennes and Mechlin, are 
also extensively employed, sometimes in combina- 
tion with embroidery. 

Daintiness is the essential feature of clothes 
for children, and daintiness means not only fine mate- 
rials, but careful planning and making. French knots, 
hand-run tucks, a little faggoting or hand-embroidery will 
give a touch of distinction to these little garments that costly 
laces and elaborate machine-made trimmings do not confer. 

For simple frocks, linens and fine piqués are used, and 
the one-piece mode that suggests the Russian dress is the 
favorite design, though for the very small girl, and also 
her tiny brother, the picturesque French dress having the 
blouse in surplice style, and a kilt skirt, is also seen. In 
the natural color, or in Delft blue or old pink, the linens are 
charming, and they -are suitably finished with a trimming of 
white braid and pearl buttons. 

For the older girl there is an attractive frock made with 
a blouse in surplice style and having a removable shield. 
The attached skirt may be plaited or gathered. This will 
be equally effective in the linen and novelty cotton weaves, 
and is also adapted to serge, cheviot, mohair and French 
flannel. 

There are some picturesque new frocks for the very small 
girl, the Empire modes being especially pleasing. A little 
dress of this type may be made with a high or Dutch 
round neck, and with or without the pointed bertha which 
belongs to it, while the sleeves may be in puff or three- 
quarter or full length bishop style. This design gives 
opportunity for pretty trimming. 

The eyelet or English embroidery that is having such a 
wide reign is much in demand for children’s clothes. It is 
most effective upon linens, piqués and ducks. Crash trim- 
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mings—bands and frill edgings of various widths embroidered 
in tiny geometrical or conventional figures in red, dark and 
light blue and pink—offer another suggestion for trimming 
the linen and heavy cotton dresses, and are effective, too, on 
the dainty ginghams which are included in almost every 
juvenile outfit for the Summer. 

Dimities grow lovelier each season, and there is a simple 
charm in this inexpensive material that makes it particularly 
suited to children’s dresses. Its attractions are many; it is 
cool and wears and launders excellently. Then, too, the 
colorings and designs are dainty. Dots, stripes or checks 
are shown in white on a colored ground, or the idea is re- 
versed; while there are the tiniest buds and blossoms scat- 
tered or formed into garlands and wreaths on white and 
very pale-tinted grounds. A removable yoke or guimpe 
made of sheer white lawn or nainsook, lace trimmed, gives 
a dainty finish to dimity dresses. 

The small girls’ Summer coat is an important item in the 
wardrobe. In these times of fitful weather it is wise to 
provide two coats, one of serge or cheviot in dark blue, 
brown or bright red, and one of taffeta or pongee. These 
little garments are made preferably in loose box style and 
may be in three-quarter or reefer length. A pretty style 
is finished with flaring or band cuffs and a cape collar or 
shawl collar-facing. 

A tucked coat of silk or pongee in three-quarter or 
shorter length may be made with or without the collars, or 
have the cape collar extending over or confined under the 
tucks at the back. In black or shot taffeta, or in pongee, 
this design is charming, and a lace or embroidered batiste 
collar with cuffs to match, will add to its daintiness. 

For the small boy there is little save the Russian suit, 
and the variations must be made in the materials and the 
details. The smartest styles are the one-piece blouses of 
piqué, duck or linen, plaited or tucked, or made plain from 
the shoulders and worn with a leather belt and with knicker- 
bockers to match. An especially attractive blouse terminat- 
ing at the waist is in double-breasted style, and may have 
the conventional standing collar, or one of the sailor type, 
and be worn with @ shield if fancied. 





om 


7713—MISSES’ COSTUME—A dainty frock for a 
young girl is here illustrated in white lawn, orna- 
mented with lace insertion and edging. Tucks are 






arranged in 
the full front 
and backs, the 
latter closing 
at the centre 
and bloused or 
drawn down into the broad crushed 
girdle. A lining is used as a foundation 
for the waist, which may have a Dutch 
or low round neck or a high neck fin- 
ished with a standing collar. The plain 
or fancy bertha collar adds to the quaint 
effect and may extend to the neck or 
be worn as a bertha, its use, however, 
being a matter of taste. Close linings, 
faced in deep cuff outline or shortened 
to the elbow, support the full sleeves, 
which are tucked to accord with the 
waist proper. 

Seven gores were used in making the skirt, which is 
tucked to any desired yoke or flounce depth and has slight 
gathers disposing of the back fulness. One or two ruffles 
may give a fluffy effect at the lower edge, which measures 
about three yards and three-fourths in the middle sizes. 
A foundation in five gores and with an inverted box-plait 
at the back is included, but need not be used. 

Sheer Summer fabrics develop attractive frocks with 
ornamentation of lace, embroidery or handwork. 

Pattern 7713 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, the costume with two ruffles needs 914 yards 
of material 36 inches wide, or without ruffles 73¢ yards 
in the same width. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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7751—MiISSES’ SHIRT-WaAIST COSTUME—An excellent 
mode for Summer fabrics is here portrayed in écru linen 
associated with insertion, The skirt is composed of five 


Vy 
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or flounce depth. 
measurement is about three yards and three-fourths. 
fulness at the centre of 
back is confined by gathers or 
an inverted box-plait. 

The back of the shirt-waist 
is tucked from shoulder to waist 
line and may be drawn dowa 
under or bloused over the bed 
—in this instance of leather. 
The effect of a broad box-pliit 
is given at the closing, the tag 
at each side terminating at yous 
depth, and the fulness blousing 
modishly. A narrow band fir 
ishes the neck and supports the 
standing collar. 
are of the bishop type tucked 
at the top and gathered inte 
band or overlapping cuffs, or in: 
regulation shirt style with Iegs. 
and link cuffs. ; 

This mode is desirable 
embroidered piqué, and wo 
require no trimming. 
ration of needlework or I[ag 
motifs or insertion might be ef 
ployed on a costume of lawn, 

Pattern = 
from 13 to17 years of age. 
15 years, it calls for 81g y 


BOW SLEEVES; AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, TUCKED IN CLUSTERS TO ; cs 
of material 27 


ANY DESIRED YOKE OR FLOUNCE DEPTH, AND MADE WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE RUFFLES OR THE FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


7713 — MISSES’ COSTUME: 
CONSISTING OF A WAIST, 
BLOUSED OR DRAWN 
DOWN AT THE BACK, 
WITH HIGH OR DUTCH 
OR Low RounbD NECK 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
PLAIN OR Fancy BERTHA 
COLLAR, AND WITH 
FULL-LENGTH OR EL- 
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7751—MIsSES’ SHIRT-WaIsT Cos- 
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TUME: CONSISTING OF A SHIRT- 
WAIST BLOUSED OR DRAWN 
DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH BISHOP 
SLEEVES GATHERED INTO BAND 
OR OVERLAPPING CUFFS, OR WITH 
SHIRT SLEEVES; AND A FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT, WITH GATHERS OR 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE 
BACK AND TUCKED TO ANY DE- 
SIRED YOKE OR FLOUNCE DEPTH. 





MISSES’ COSTUMES AND GIRLS’ DRESSES 


gores, and tucks at each side are stitched to any desired yoke 
At the lower edge in the middle sizes the 
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WHITE DOTTED SILK MULL DEVELOPED No. 7751 FURNISHED THE DESIGN THIS PRETTY DRESS IS No. 7707, MADE OF 
THIS DAINTY COSTUME, No. 7713, AND FOR THE GIRLISH COSTUME HERE PIC- WHITE VICTORIA LAWN, AND FOR THE ELABO- 
VENISE LACE AND RUCHINGS FORM AN EF- TURED IN BLUE FOULARD, LACE TURN- RATION HAMBURG INSERTION ALONE WAS EM- 
FECTIVE DECORATION. OVERS BEING A PLEASING DETAIL. PLOYED. 





7707—GiRLS' DRESS—The frock here portrayed presents completed in high-necked style with a standing collar, or cut 
in attractive feature in its tucked bolero. Nainsook and out in square outline, as preferred. The skirt is attached to 
all-over embroidery were employed for this development and the waist with gathers all around and is deeply hemmed at 
daintily trimmed with lace insertion and edging. Gathers the bottom. One or two ruffles may be added, although a 
plain finish is in good 
taste. Tucked caps 
corresponding with the 
bolero allow fashion- 
able breadth to the 
shoulders, their use, 
however, being purely 
optional. Bands com- 
plete the bishop 
sleeves and also the 
puff sleeves, either 
style being appropri- 
ate for a dress of this 
description. 
Habutai silk will de- 
velop extremely well in 








7707—GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH TUCKED KOLERO, HIGH OR SQUARE NECK, f : 
BISHOP OR PUFF SLEEVES AND ATTACHED FULL SKIRT, aNd witn _ this design and may be 
OR WITHOUT THE Caps, Bopy LINING OR TRIMMING RUFFLES. trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace and 


French knots. Swiss, 
regulate the fulness at the — challis, organdy and dimity are also frequently employed. 
top of the waist and also Pattern 7707 is in 8sizes, 7 to 14 years. For 9 years, it re- 
at the lower edge, where it is confined in a belt. Alining quires 4 yards of goods 36 inches wide, with 1, yard of all- 
may be used as a foundation for the square yoke, which is over embroidery, and 33, yards of edging. Price, 20 cents. 
47 
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7700 GIRLS’ YOKE DRESS—A pretty design is 
here depicted in embroidered and hemstitched flounc- 
ing. The full waist is attached to a yoke of all-over 






embroidery, 
which is topped 
by a_ standing 
collar, or the 
yoke may be 
omitted for a low round effect. A double or single bertha 
of flouncing is a stylish adjunct, but is not necessary. 
The skirt is gathered to the waist, which pouches slightly 
and may be made with or without the lining. Full-length 
bishop and short puff sleeves are provided, gathered into 
bands of insertion and trimmed with edging. A strap of 
insertion at the front, where the bertha is seamed, adds an 
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No. 7744 IS REPRESENTED IN THIS 
STYLISH FROCK OF RED LINEN, WITH 
WHITE LINEN FOR CONTRAST AND TRIM-~ 


MING OF RED BRAID. GANDY AND INSERTION. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES AND COATS 


7700 — GIRLS’ YOKE DREss, WITH HIGH OR 
ROUND NECK, BISHOP OR PUFF SLEEVES AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE SINGLE OR DOUBLE 

ae i RERTHA OR LINING, AND HAVING AN ATTACHED 

IULL SKIRT. 





THE ROUND NECK AND PUFF SLEEVES ADD 
TO THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THIS DESIGN, No. 
7700, CARRIED OUT IN THIS INSTANCE IN OR- 
























effective touch, and at the back conceals the closing. 

Pattern 7700 is in 10 sizes from 3 to 12 years of 
age. For 9 years, it requires 27 yards of flouncing 
161g inches wide 
for skirt, with 15¢ 
yard of lawn 36 in- | 
ches wide for full | 
front, full backsand — 
sleeves, 38% yards_ 
of flouncing 91g inc 
wide for two berth as, 
yard of all-over embre 
ery 18 inches wide 
yoke, and % yare 


beading 114 inch wide 
belt. Price, 15 cents 
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7717 — GIRLS’ BO? 
PLAITED BLOUSE DRES 
—White linen and ~ 
over embroidery 
with insertion and bez 
ing developed the blouse dress shown on the next page. 
lining supports the long body, which is box-plaited at~ 
front and back, the closing being made under the cent 
back plait. A round bertha i is included. A standing coll 
finishes the high neck, and full-length bishop and cap sleev 
are used together or separately. For wear with or without 
guimpe, the neck may be cut out in square outline and 


(FOR FLOUNCING OR OTHER 
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A DRESS SHOWING THE MUCH FAVORED 
PLAITS IS HERE DEPICTED IN A MAKE-U 
WHITE DIMITY; No. 7717 IS THE MODE 
RESENTED. 


capsleeves used. The straight skirt is box-plaited all around 
and finished with a deep hem, a belt of the insertion con- 
cealing its attachment to the body. 

Piqué, basket cheviot, percale, gingham, nainsook, linen, 
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7717—GIRLS’ Box-PLAITED BLOUSE 
DRESS, WITH LONG BODY WITH - 
OR WITHOUT THE BERTHA, AND 
HAVING A HIGH NECK AND BISHOP 
OR CaP SLEEVES TOGETHER OR 
SEPARATE, OR WITH SQUARE 
NECK AND CAP SLEEVES FOR WEAR WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE, 
AND WITH AN ATTACHED STRAIGHT SKIRT. 
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Swiss, and the mercerized 
materials are suggested. 

Pattern 7717 is in 10 sizes from 3 to 12 years of age. 
For 9 years, it needs 7 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
with 3¢ yard of all-over embroidery. Price, 15 cents. 
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7744—GIRLS’ DRESS—Fancy white piqué braid affords 
attractive trimming for this stylish dress of blue and white 
linen. It is made with a full back and pouched fronts 
which close in surplice style, a sailor collar with its ends 
extending to the lower edge being a pleasing detail. The 
removable shield topped by a standing collar closes at the 
back and is secured to the blouse with buttons. Wristbands 
complete the bishop sleeves. The attached skirt may be 
gathered or arranged in kilt plaits at the sides, a broad box- 
plait in front and two narrower ones at the back. 
Mercerized tweeds, homespuns and cheviots, piqué, ging- 
ham, Sicilian, delaine, challis and serge are suitable. 
Pattern 7744 is in 8 sizes from 6 to 13 years of age. For 
9 years, it calls for 6 yards of material 27 inches wide, with 
1g yard of contrasting material in the same width for shield. 
Price, 15 cents. ag, 


7743—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ COAT OR JACKET—A smart 


coat in Norfolk style is here represented in navy-blue 
cheviot. Loose shaping is given, plaits with pointed or plain 
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7744—GIRLs’ DRESS, WITH SURPLICE CLOs- 
ING, REMOVABLE SHIELD, AND AN ATTACIIED 
PLAITED OR GATHERED SKIRT. 


lower ends_be- 
ing applied at 
each side of the 
front and back, 
and a fancy 
yoke is supplied. 
A notched collar 
and lapels or a 
strap collar-fac- 
ing completes 
the neck and be- 
low it the fronts 
close in a fly or 
with visible but- 
tons: “The 
sleeves are gath- 
ered into strap 
or plain bands, 
and the belt 
is passed under 
the plaits. 
Pattern 77438 
is in 11 sizes 
from 6 to 16 
years of age. 
For 12 years, 
it needs 2!, 
yards of goods 
54 inches wide. 
Pricé,.. ta cents: 





THIS STYLISH SUIT UNITES COAT No. 7743 AND 
SKIRT No. 7711, BROWN CHEVIOT BEING UTILIZED AND 
MACHINE-STITCHING GIVING A TAILOR FINISH. 
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7743 -— MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ 
COAT -OR JACKET; WITH 
APPLIED NORFOLK PLAITS 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE YOKE OR THE STRAP COLLAR-FACING OR NOTCHED COLLAR 
AND LAPELS., 
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[oeife] GIRLS’ COATS AND MISSES’ JACKETS 


7746—MISSES’ OR LADIES’ BOX BOLERO JACKET—__ instance. Bands may also decorate the plain or slas! 
The favorite jacket for the coming season is of cap sleeves; closely banded bishop sleeves are includ 
the box bolero type, and is an excellent design for as well and may be used alone or with the cap sleev 
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7746—MIssEs’ OR LADIES’ BOX BOLERO JACKET, WITH 
BISHOP AND SLASHED OR PLAIN CAP SLEEVES TOGETHER 
OR SEPARATE, AND WITH A SQUARE NECK WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE FANCY BANDS OR A ROUND NECK WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE BANDS OR A COLLAR FACING. 


wash materials. Blue linen, gray A jacket of blue 
serge and black taffeta were se- serge trimmed with 
lected for developing this mode, braid and brass 
which is of simple shaping and buttons will be 
extremely short. Fancy bands _— smart, or white taf- 
give a decorative touch to the  fetawill be effective 
jacket and are extended in epau-_ with Persian bands. 
lette effect on the shoulders. The fronts may be fastened Pattern 7746 is 
with cord loops, and the neck cut out in square or round in 8 sizes from 28 
outline, a collar facing being supplied for use in the latter to 42 inches, bust 
measure. For 14 

FEF Z LI years, the jacket 

: esas eae, with cap sleeves 

ae calls for 27% yards 

of material 27 in- 
ches wide, or with 


cap and. bisho re 
P P THIS SMART BOX BOLERO WAS MODE 


sleeves 4 rds . 
yards trom No. 7746 OF BROWN VOILE, ANE 
in the same width. aan 





eras SIAN LACE BANDING PROVIDED APPR 
Price, 20 cents. ATE GARNITURE. 
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7749—GIRLS’ TUCKED COAT, IN THR 
QUARTER OR SHORTER LENGTH, 
OR WITHOUT THE COLLARS OR Y 
THE CAPE CoLLAR EXTENDING OVER 
UNDER THE CENTRE TUCKS AT 
BACK. 


7749 — GIRLS’ TUCKED COA 
Natural-colored pongee and bla 

feta are shown in the developme 
this smart coat. Either three 
or shorter length is stylish, the 
providing for both, and a nove! 
is given by the arrangement 
tucks. A cape collar in one pi 
with its back edges secured und 
tucks at the centre is an attr 
feature, and a rolling collar is 
plied; these may be used separat 
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THIS STYLISH TUCKED COAT IS No. 7749, SHOWN IN 
BLUE CHEVIOT, AND A LINEN ETON COLLAR AND RED TIE 
ARE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


4% 
Che etleepfte Cute ? 





pt bitte 7% * -~ 





in conjunction or both omitted, as preferred. Bishop sleeves 
are employed, and have bands that may support reversed 
cuffs. Alace collar may replace the one of material, the 
cuffs being trimmed to correspond. 
Light-weight cravenette, serge, che- 
viot, cloth and kersey are advised. 

Pattern 7749 is in 11 sizes from 2 to 
12 years of age. For 9 years, it calls 


M4, 
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Reefer Length. 


for D8 yards of 
material 27 inches 


wide. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 
ae 


7720— GIRLS’ 
Box CoaT — The 
coat here illustrated 
was made of tan 
kersey and has a 
cape collar covered 
with Irish lace. It 
is shown in three- 
quarter and reefer 
lengths. A seam at 
the centre of the 
back is used if de- 
sired, and the clos- 
ing is made at the front with four 
large buttons. The neck isslightly 
open, and finished with a shawl 
collar-facing or with a cape collar 
giving breadth to the shoulders. 
Bishop sleeves are employed, and 
band or flaring cuffs may be used. 

Pattern 7720 is in 11 sizes from 
3 to 13 yearsof age. For 9 years, 
the coat in three-quarter length 





A SMART BOX COAT, No. 7720, IS HERE 
ILLUSTRATED IN WHITE BROADCLOTH, AND 
THE DECORATION CONSISTS OF APPLIQUE 
IN WHEEL DESIGN. 
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efer Length 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE CENTRE-BACK SEAM. 
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needs 214 yards of material 54 inches wide, or in reefer length, 
17, yard in the same width; in either instance 3g yard of 
all-over lace 18 inches wide will be required. Price, 15 cents. 
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7Three-Quarter Length. SSSSSSSS 

Reefer Length. 
TUCKED -Box 
COAT, IN THREE-QUARTER OR 
REEFER LENGTH, WITH BISHOP 
OR Coat SLEEVES AND A FANCY 
OR SHAWL COLLAR - FACING, 


7734—GIRLS’ 
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Three-Quarter Length. 


AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE BACK STRAP. 


7734—GIRLS’ TUCKED Box COAT—A new design for a 
box coat, and one that will make up satisfactorily from va- 
rious materials, is here pictured in blue cloth, finished with 


machine- stitch- 
ing and narrow 
braid. Tucks at 
each side of the 
front and back 
meet at the 
shoulders and 
are stitched to 
body depth or to 
the lower edge, 
as preferred. 
The back ful- 
ness may be 
held in place by 
a strap, and the 
coat closes in 
double-breasted 
style. Three- 
quarter and 
reefer lengths 
are provided for, 
and the neck is 
completed by a 
collar-facing 
with rounding 
edges or lapping 
in shawl style. 
Regulation coat 
sleeves shaped 
by two seams 





Three-Quarter Length. 


7720~G 
IRLS’ Box Coat, IN THREE-QUARTER OR REEFER LENGTH, WITH FLARING 
OR BAND CuFFS AND CAPE COLLAR OR SHAWL COLLAR-FACING, AND 
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THIS JAUNTY BOX COAT IS No. 7734 IN A 
DEVELOPMENT OF DARK-TAN KERSEY, WITH 
LIGHT-TAN CUFFS AND COLLAR-FACING, MA- 
CHINE- STITCHED. 


and plainly finished, as well as bishop 
sleeves with narrow cuffs concealing the 
wristbands, are supplied. 

Pattern 7734 is in 8 sizes from 5 to 12 
years. For 9 years, it needs 214 yards of 
material 44 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
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7752—MIssEs’ OR GIRLS’ TUCKED OR GATHERED SHIRT-WAIST, CLOSED AND : 
BLOUSED OR DRAWN DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH PLAIN OVERLAPPING collar and cuffs. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
OR BAND CUFFS, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE TAB YOKE, 


is extended in a sharp point at the centre. 
A flat collar in rounding outline or machine- 
stitching finishes the neck, and the sleeve 
caps describe a fancy lower edge. Bands 
with lingerie frills confine the bishop sleeves 
in three-quarter length, while deep cuffs are 
used for those in full length. Pongee witha 
lining of blue silk was used for developing 
the mode in one instance and blue Sicilian 
in the other, lace, fancy ornaments and 
machine-stitching providing a decorative 
touch. The bishop sleeves and centre seam 
may be used or not, according to fancy. 

This is an excellent mode for wear with 
light Summer frocks. Serge, veiling, taffe- 
ta, duck and piqué suggest pleasing possi- 
bilities. 

Pattern 7740 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 


7740—MISSES’ OR LADIES’ BOLERO JACKET— _ inches, bust meas- 
Unique shaping is given the jaunty jacket hereshown, ure. For amiss of 
which is one of the bolero types with the body and_ 14 years, the jacket 
sleeve caps in one. The back is short, and the front without sleeves 


7740—MIssEs’ OR Lapirs’ BOLERO JACKET, WITH THE Ropy AND ricot China - silk, 
SLEEVE CAPS IN ONE, AND WITH OR WITHOUT FULL OR THREE- and one make-up ) 
QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES AND THE COLLAR OR CENTRE- 
BACK SEAM. 





needs 1 yard of 
material 44 inches 
wide; with sleeves 
21¢ yards in the 
same width will be 
needed. Price of 
pattern, 20 cents. 
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7752 — MISSES’ 
OR GIRLS’ TUCKED 
OR GATHERED 
SHIRT - WAIST—A 
simple mode for a 
shirt-waist is here 
pictured in ripe-ap- 


shows accessories 
of point de Venise 
all-over lace. The 
fine tucks at the top 
are stitched to yoke 
depth, or gathers 
may replace them. 
Closing is effected 
at the centre of the 
back, which may be 
bloused or drawn FIGURED CREAM DELAINE WAS EMPLOYED 
down softly, and FOR MAKING THIS SHIRT-WAIST, No. 7752, 
the front pouches AND THE TAB YOKE IS OF IRISH LACE. 
in the usual manner. 
A pretty feature is 
the tab yoke, although its use is a matter of fancy, and a 
standing collar conceals the narrow neck-band. The fulness 
at the top of the bishop sleeves is disposed in 
tucks or gathers to correspond with the waist, 
and plain overlapping or band cuffs afford a 
finish. A crush belt outlines the waist. 
Champagne linen batiste will be pleasing 
made up in this way, and attractive reproduc- 
tions are obtainable from Persian mull, mous- 
seline, crépe de Chine, messaline and Eolienne. 
Pattern 7752 is in 6 sizes from 12 to 17 
years of age. For 15 years, it needs 31 
yards of material 27 inches wide, with 34 yare 
of all-over lace 18 inches wide for yoke, 
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7711—MIsskEs’ SKIRT, IN ‘'1830”" STYLE: CON- 
SISTING OF A FIVE-GORED OUTSIDE SKIRT, 
WITH PLAITS, TucKS, SHIRRINGS OR 
GATHERS AT THE Top AND ‘* NUN” TUCKS 
IN GRADUATED DEPTHS AT THE LOWER 
EDGE, AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
PANEL EFFECT OR THE FIVE-GORED FOUN- 
DATION SKIRT. 


> The Delinea 


| 














' in its development. 


7711—MiISSES’ SKIRT—The design pictured on the pre- 
ceding page is of the popular-“1830” type. White crépe 
de Chine. and dotted challis were used with good results 
It is of five-gored construction and is 








SEAM BISHOP OR ELBOW SLEEVE AND EMPIRE, SQUARE, 
ND OR POINTED YOKE; TOGETHER OR SEPARATE 
FOR CHILDREN, GIRLS, MISSES OR LADIES. 


tucked at the sides and back, with a panel effect in front 
and an inverted box-plait to remove the remaining fulness; 
gathers or shirrings, however, with or without the panel may 
be used instead. 
A five-gored 
foundation is 
provided, but 
may be omitted. 
The lower edge 
is finished with 
CHiin-”  tueks 
of graduated 
depths, and a 
measurement of 
about three 
yards and three- 
fourths is allow- 
edin the middle 
sizes. 

A. skirt» of 
white embroid- 
ered voile made 
in this style, 
with an Eton to 
match, would 
be charming for 
a young girl, 
while pongee, 
Eolienne, Lans- 
downe, alba- 
tross, Habutai 
and China silk, 
foulard, mousse- 
line de soie, or- 
gandy and dot- 
ted Swiss will 
also yield at- 
tractive devel- 
opments. 

Pattern 7711 
is in 6 sizes 
from 12 to 17 
years of age. 





A SMART LITTLE TUCKED MODE, No. 7742, IS 
HERE PICTURED IN COTTON TWEED, AND A RED 
TIE AND LEATHER BELT ARE STYLISH ACCES- 
SORIES. 


for July, 1904 





For 15 years the outside skirt calls for 634 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 41g yards 44 inches wide, of material without a 
nap or other distinct up or down; with a nap or other 
distinct up or down, 634 yards 27 inches wide, or 514 yards 
44 inches wide, will be required; 
for foundation, 44 yards 20 
inches wide will be needed. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Be 


7719—ONE-SEAM BISHOP OR 
ELBOW SLEEVE AND EMPIRE, 
SQUARE, ROUND OR POINTED 
YOKE—An excellent pattern for 
a yoke and bishop sleeves, 
which may be made up together 
or separately, is here repre- 
sented. All-over lace was used 
im one instance for making, while fancy tuck- 
ing—showing both straight and bias effects— 
and embroidery were associated with fine 
nainsook in the other. The yoke, which may 
be in Empire style or in square, round or 
pointed outline, is of fashionable depth and fastens at the 
back. A standing collar is used and shoulder seams are 
employed. Band cuffs are provided for the sleeves in full 
length and narrow bands finish them in elbow length. This 
design is suitable for children, girls, misses and ladies. 

Plain fabrics with insets of lace or other fanciful effects 
are best suited for the yoke, and the sleeves may be of 
the same material or like the dress. Mousseline de soie, 
organdy, Swiss, mull, nets—plain and spangled—will give 
pleasing results. 

Pattern 7719 is in 11 sizes for children, girls, misses and 
ladies from 22 to 42 inches, bust measure. For a girl of 12 
years, the yoke and a pair of sleeves require 27g yards of 
material 18 inches wide; for the yoke only 3 yard in the 
same width will be needed, while a pair of sleeves alone 
calls for 2 yards. Price, 10 cents. 


ae 


7742—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ TUCKED DRESS—A de- 
sign equally suitable for either girls or boys is here pictured 
in blue chambray in association with white. Three tucks 
are taken up at each side of the front and back of the 
long waist. Buttons and buttonholes effect the back clos- 
ing, and a flat round collar completes the neck. Bishop 
shaping is given the sleeves, bands confining the fulness at 
the wrists. A deep hem finishes the lower edge of the skirt 
which is gathered to the waist under a belt held in position 
by straps at the under-arm seams. 

White piqué would be practical and a patent-leather belt 
may be worn. Percale, gingham, cheviot, duck, linen, canvas 
weaves and mercerized fabrics are other suitable materials. 
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7742—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR 
Boys’ TUCKED DREssS, WITII 
ATTACHED FULL SKIRT. 
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Pattern 7742 is in 6 sizes from 2 to 7 years of age. For 
5 years, it calls for 37g yards of material 27 inches wide, 
with 3g yard of contrasting material in the same width 
for collar, bands and belt. Price, 15 cents. 
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7714—LITTLE GIRLS’ EMPIRE DRESS—The Empire 
modes are quaint and pretty for little girls, and the 
one here pictured in white organdy has fine tucks, 





= WHITE AND BLUE PIQUE ARE COMBINED IN THIS MAKE- 
UP OF No. 7726, AND EMBROIDERED EMBLEMS ARE 
EMPLOYED IN THE DECORATION. 


THE BERTHA, AND WITH 





Valenciennes insertion and edging for elaboration in one in- 
stance and beading in the other. A lining consisting of a 
front and backs supports the short body, which is gathered 
at the upper and lower edges, terminating at the top in 
Dutch round outline. If a high neck be desired, the lining 
is faced to simulate a shallow yoke, and a standing collar is 
added, a pointed bertha also being given and used if 


LITTLE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ DRESSES 








7714—LITTLE GIRLS’ EMPIRE DREsS, WITH HAG 
OR DUTCH ROUND NECK, WITH OR WITHOUT 
FULL 
QUARTER LENGTH BISHOP SLEEVES OR PUFF 
SLEEVES AND AN ATTACHED FULL SKIRT. 



















fancied. The closing is arranged at the back, and the 
long skirt, gathered at the top, is attached to the 
body, a ribbon sash knotted at the side contributing a 
pleasing touch. Tucks and lace may trim the bottom 
of the skirt or a plain hem finish be adopted. The 
full or three-quarter length sleeves are of the bishop 
type and short puff sleeves are also supplied. 

The thin washable fabrics are best adapted for 
this style of frock, Victoria or Persian lawn, India lin 
wash silk and mull being among the best selectior 

Pattern 7714 is in 5 sizes from 2 to 10 years of a 
For 4 years, it needs 315 yards of material 36 inches wi 
or 3!4 yards 44 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cen 


7726—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ FRENCH DRES 
WITH THE BLOUSF IN SURPLICE STYLF, CLOS! 
IN FRONT OR SLIPPED OVER THE HEAD, A 
WITH SAILOR OR BISHOP SLEEVES AND A KI 
SKIRT SEWED TO AN UNDER-BopDy. 


7726—LITTLE 
GSigLs”® OR 
Boys’ FRENCH 
DRESS — White 
serge is repre- 
sented in this 
pretty French 
dress, which is 
suitable alike 
for girls and 


OR THREE- 


boys, and a sim- 
ple decoration of 
machine - stitch- 
ing and an em- 
broidered em- 
blem are used. 
The long blouse, 
54 


THIS QUAINT ORESS IN EMPIRE STYLE, 
7714, iS MADE OF INDIA LINON AND TRIMA 
WITH VALENCIENNES INSERTION. 


The Delin 





formed with under-arm and shoulder seams, 1s in surplice 
style and is designed to be slipped over the head or to close 
atthe front. The open front discloses a shield facing ap- 
plied to an under-body, which is topped by a standing collar 
and supports the kilt skirt. A sailor collar extending to the 
lower edge in front is a point of interest and the blouse is 
‘ gathered into a band buttoned to the under-body. The 
sleeves are of one-piece shaping in sailor style, with plaits 
stitched to cuff depth or with wristband finish. 

The durable wash materials, such as duck, piqué, madras, 
linen, cotton hopsacking, cheviot, étamine and some of the 
lighter weight woollen goods, including lady’s-cloth, French 
flannel and cheviot are generally chosen for dresses of this 
character. 

Pattern 7726 is in 7 sizes from 2 to 8 years of age. 
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770O8—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ ROUND 
YOKE DRESS, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH 
ROUND NECK AND BISHOP OR PUFF 
SLEEVES, AND A STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE 
WITH A RUFFLE OR HEM FINISH. 


Sas — _=~ — “Bee 


For 5 years, it 
needs 27% yards 
of material 44 
inches wide. 
Price, 15 cents. 


ae 


7708 — LITTLE 
GIRLS’ OR 
Boys’ ROUND- 
YOKE DRESS — 
The dress here 
illustrated is ex- 
tremely dainty 
in nainsook, 
inset with lace 
insertion and 
trimmed with 
edging. Around 
yoke of the ma- 
terial tucked or 
striped with in- 
sertion supports 
the skirt, the 
lower edge of 
which may be 
deeply hemmed 
or finished with 
aruffle. A plain 
bertha outlines 
the yoke and 
conceals the 


A YOKE OF FINE TUCKING, INSERTION AND gathers of the 
| STITCHING PROVIDE THE ORNAMENTATION For Skirt. The neck 
| THIS LITTLE FROCK OF SHEER WHITE PER- iS Completed by 

SIAN LAWN, No. 7708 BEING USED. a standing collar 








for July, 1904 


orcutout in Dutch 
round outline. Full- 
length bishop and 
short puff sleeves 
are provided, gath- 
ered into bands and 
trimmed to corre- 
spond with the 
bertha. 

This frock may be 
worn by either girls 
or boys, and would 
make up prettily in 
linen lawn elabo- 
rated with hand em- 
broidery and hem- 
stitching. 

Pattern 7708 is 
in 7 sizes from 
to 6 years of age. 
For 5 years, it re- 
quires 3 yards of 
material 36 inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 





A STYLISH BOX-PLAITED COAT, MADE 
ae AFTER No. 7733, IS HERE REPRESENTED IN 

. ARR 
1733—LITTLE BLUE SERGE TRIMMED WITH NARROW 


Ciniss on Boys WUrTe BEAle: 
BOx-PLAITED 

COAT OR JACKET—Box-plaits contribute good style to this 
coat, which is designed for small girls and boys. A square 
yoke supports the fronts and back, a box effect being given. 
A deep collar in round or pointed outline broadens the 
shoulders becomingly and a nar- 
rower collar of similar shaping fin- 
ishes the neck, either being omitted 
according to fancy. Bishop shap- 
ing is given the sleeves which 
are gathered into narrow bands. 








7733—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ BOX-PLAITED COAT OR JACKET, 
WITH YOKE AND ONE OR TWO ROUND OR POINTED COLLARS. 


Machine-stitching and embroidery decorate the coat, which 
is made in this instance of white piqué. 

Point d’esprit and organdy are frequently used for these 
little coats, and should be made over a foundation of 
white or delicately colored silk. Pongee, light-weight 
cloth, soft-finished taffeta and linen are appropriate mate- 
rials as well. , 

Pattern 7733 is in 4 sizes from 1 to 7 years of age. For 
5 years, it requires 314 yards of material 27 inches wide. 
Price, 15 cents. 


wee {8° BOYS’ SUITS, INFANTS’ DRESS, ETC. “SS OE 


7732—LITTLE BOYS’ OR GIRLS’ DRESS—A simple 
dress that is designed for little folks of both sexes 
is here depicted in white piqué, with feather-stitching 
supplying the decoration. Shoulder and under-arm 
seams are used in shaping, and extra fulness in the 
skirt is disposed in an inverted box-plait at each 
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7732—LITTLE Boys’ OR GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH BODY AND SKIRT IN ONE, HIGH OR DuTCH 
SQUARE NECK AND INVERTED PLAITED FULNESS BELOW THE BELT AT EACH SIDE. 


side. The closing is effected with buttons through a 
pointed lap at the side in Russian effect. A standing 
band affords a finish for the high neck, or the neck may 
be cut out in Dutch square fashion, a fancy-stitched band 
of the material outlining it. The lower edge bears a deep 
hem, and a belt passed through straps at the sides is used 
if fancied. The sleeves are of one-piece shaping, gathered 
at both top and bottom, and lengthened by wristbands. 
Plain or fancy linen, 
white or colored mer- 
cerized materials, 
corded and _ striped 
wash goods, madras, 
duck and pongee are 
among the most suit- 
able materials for re- 
production. Persian 
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banding or bands of 
embroidered insertion 
or all-over will trim 
attractively. 

Pattern 7732 is in 5 
sizes from |, to 4 years 
of age. For 2 years, 
it calls for 13y yard 
of material 27 inches 
wide. Price, 10 cents. 


NAVY- BLUE FRENCH FLANNEL WAS 
SELECTED FOR MAKING THIS STYLISH 
SAILOR SUIT, No. 7735, A WHITE SHIELD 
AND COLLAR PROVIDING CONTRAST. 
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7735—LITTLE Boys’ SAILOR SUIT: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE, RUTTONED TO THE SHOULDER, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE CENTRE-FRONT BOX-PLAIT, WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD AND SAILOR 
COLLAR, OR WORN WITH REMOVABLE CUFFS AND ETON OR OTHER LINEN COLLAR jG 
IKNICKERBOCKERS, WITH LEG-BANDS OR ISLASTICS, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A FLY, 



















7735—LITTLE Boys’ SAILOR SuIT—Among the - 
most becoming suits for small boys are those in sailor 
style, and the one here pictured in unbleached linen 
associated with 
white is an excel- 
lent design. Inone 








development, nar- 
row braid and an 
embroidered em - 
blem are used for 
trimming. The 
knickerbockers are 
formed with the 
usual seams and ad- 
justed by darts at 
the back. Provi- 
sion is made fora 
side or fly closing, 
and leg -bands or 
elastics confine 
them at the knees. 

The back of the 
blouse is plain and 


THIS LITTLE DRESS OF WHITE LINEN, No. 
7732, WAS TRIMMED WITH PERSIAN BAND- 
ING, AND IS SUITABLE FOR EITHER BOYS 
OR GIRLS. 
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a box-plait may be arranged at the centre of the front. The 
left front is much wider than the right, and is fashioned te 
give a double-breasted effect, a plait being taken up at on 
side anda hem at the other. When the blouse is made wi 
open neck, it is topped by a sailor collar, and a removabl 
shield with standing collar is worn. A narrow band on th 
high-necked blouse may support an Eton or other linen colla 
Plaits are laid and stitched to cuff depth in the one-pie 
sleeves, and removable linen cuffs are added if desired. Ar 
clastic run through a casing draws the blouse in at the loy 
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: edge, and a breast pocket may be inserted at the left side. 
Summer-weight serge in white or cream will make a very 
attractive suit, and other desirable materials are cheviot, 
French, flannel, mercerized goods, cotton cheviot, tweed, 
basket cloth, fancy and plain linen, piqué and duck. 
Pattern 7735 is in 8 sizes 
from 3 to 10 years of age. 
For 7 years, it calls for 
85g yards of unbleached 
linen 27 inches wide, with 
5g yard of white linen 27 
inches wide for shield and 
sailor collar. Price, 15 
cents. xT? 
7737—INFANTS’ ROUND 
YOKE DRESS—Fine nain- 
sook was selected for illus- 
trating this little dress, 
elaboration consisting of 
fancy tucking, feather- 
stitching, lace edging and 
insertion. A round yoke 
adjusted by shoulder seams 
is an important factor in its 
construction, and to it the 
front and back are gath- 


: 7737—INFANT’'S ROUND YOKE DRESS, IN REGULATION OR TIIREE- 
ered, a deep hem held in : : . ; Ree ees . 
QUARTER LENGTH, WITH STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT ONE OR ‘I Wo BERTHAS. 


position by hemstitching 

finishing the lower edge, or 
- tucks separated by inser- 
tion above a lace-edged ruffle may be used instead. A double 
or single bertha is ornamental, but not always employed. 
The sleeves, which are becomingly full, are shaped by one 
seam and gathered into narrow bands at the wrist. 

A small amount of very fine hand-embroidery is a suit- 
able decoration for a dress of linen lawn or cambric, and 
small-patterned Swiss all-over, insertion and edging will 
be pretty for trimming dimity, French cambric, linon, etc. 

Pattern 7737 is in one size. The dress in regulation 
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7701—CIRCULAR ONE OR Two PIFCE HOUSE SACK, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE STOLE COLLAR. FOR CHILDREN, 
GIRLS, MISSES OR LADIES. 


length requires 234 yards of material 36 inches wide, or in 
three-quarter length, 2 yards in the same width, each with 
14 yard of tucking. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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7701—CIRCULAR ONE OR TWO PIECE HOUSE SACK — 
The house sack here pictured in white French flannel, with 
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the binding, feather-stitching and ties of a pale shade of 
pink, is a pretty design and is simple in construction. The 
mode is circular in shaping and may be made with or with- 
out a seam at the centre of the back, and the sleeves are 
formed by connecting the slashed edges with ribbon ties, 
the sides being similarly 
joined under the arms. A 
stole collar is supplied for 
neck completion, although 
a plain finish may be given 
if preferred. Ladies, misses, 
girls and children may wear 
such a sack. 

Scrim will make up sat- 
isfactorily and may be ef- 
fectively trimmed with 
cross-stitch embroidery in 
harmonizing shades. Al- 
batross, cashmere, cham- 
bray, lawn, China silk and 
pongee are appropriate for 
making this sack. 

Pattern 7701 is in Il 
sizes for children, girls, 
misses or ladies from 20 
to 40 inches, bust measure. 
For a girl of 12 years, the 
sack without centre seam 
requires 2 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide, or 1% 
yard 36 or 44 inches wide; 
with centre seam, 2 yards 27 inches wide, or 15g yard 36 
inches wide, or 14, yard 44 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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The new shirt-waist designs are exceedingly attractive 
and one of the smartest is perfectly plain, fastening in coat 
style and having welt-finished pockets inserted at the sides. 
It introduces a new feature in the bloused back, which 
is also fashioned to be drawn down trimly if preferred. 








WHITE FLANNEL IS REPRESENTED IN THIS REPRODUC- 
TION OF No. 7701, RIBBON TIES, FEATHER-STITCHING AND 
AN IRISH LACE STOLE PROVIDING ELABORATION. 


Another attractive shirt-waist is box-plaited, the sleeves 
being similarly treated and extending to the neck in epau- 
lette style or terminating at the armhole. This waist will 
form a modish costume with a box-plaited skirt in medium 
sweep, round or short round length. For this purpose, 
white Sicilian is highly recommended. 

Tucks or gathers distinguish a chic design which has the 
yoke and sleeves in one in saddle style. Flaring turn-back 
cuffs are one of the interesting features of chis waist. 


BOYS’ 











rs HILE the making of 

a boy’s suit is not at 

all a difficult mat- 

ter, there are a few 
details of finish, more espe- 
cially the pockets, that expla- 
nation may simplify. The 
pocket should be in place in 
each section of the garment 
before the portions are joined. 
If the directions are followed, 
the rest of the finishing will be found an easy matter. 

After the cloth is shrunk and pressed, lay the entire pattern 
out at the same time, 
disposing it to the 
best advantage, ac- 
cording to the direc- 
tions on the _ label. 
Trace with tailors’ 
chalk all the seams 
in their proper places, 
the outlet seams ac- 
cording to their per- 
forations and the 
others three-eighths 
of an inch inside 
each edge. Mark all 
these seams with 
tailors’ tacks through 
the two thicknesses 
of cloth, with one 
long and two short 
stitches, as described 
in “The Dress- 
maker” in the March 
number of THE DE- ' 
LINEATOR; cut the 
stitches and separate 
the pieces. Two fly- 
pieces should be cut from the cloth and three from lining 
material. A strip of lining will be needed to face the top of 
the trousers, and the inside band in which the buttonholes 
are to be worked should be cut from strong drilling. 

Mark the position of all the pockets as indicated by the 
perforations. The pocket in the right side of the back of 
the trousers and in the left side of the front of the jacket 
are welt-pockets without overlapping pieces. After the darts 
in the back portions of the trousers are stitched and 
pressed open, a thread of colored cotton should be run 
along the mark for the welt-pockets, so that it will show 
through both sides of the material. A piece of the cloth 
two inches wide and one inch longer than the pocket mark 
should be basted to the right side of the material, with the 
right side of the applied piece facing it, in such position 
that the pocket mark will run directly through its centre 
and leave half an inch of the cloth beyond the mark at 
each end. 

From the wrong side make another basting mark through 
the one already made in order that it may show through 
the applied piece on the outside. A piece of canvas the 
same size as the piece of cloth is basted, in just the same 
position, to the wrong side of the material. I*rom the right 
side two rows of stitching, each one-eighth of an inch dis- 
tant from the pocket mark, are made through cloth and 
canvas. This distance may vary according to the material 
used. If it is loose-woven canvas, mohair or woollen crash, 
the seam must be made a little farther away from the 
pocket mark, but the neat finish of the pocket depends on 
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« AND: Heo PREPARING THE POCKET. 
OPENING. 


SUITS, SHIRT-WAIST SLEEVES, 
BONING OF SLEEVES, ETC. 


drawing the two cord edges together with loose, overhar 
stitches. 



































its being as narrow a seam 
as possible. Finish the two 
rows of stitching exactly even 
and tie the ends of the thread 
firmly; cut through carefully 
exactly on the pocket mark; 
use a small pair of sharp 
scissors or a knife, and cut 
exactly the length of the 
mark. If a wider seam has 
been made, it will be neces- 
sary to make a diagonal cut from not quite the end of the 
mark to the end of the row of stitching, leaving a litt 
pointed piece of the materi: 
across each end; when th 
seam is narrow, however, thi 
is not necessary. Thes 
rows of stitching and the cu 
pocket opening are shown 
illustration II. The piece 
cloth is now pushed throug 
the pocket opening and ba 
ed around from the outsid 
letting the loose piece 
cloth form a welt or cord 
yond the stitched edge of 
seam, but no more than 
eighth of an inch, that | 
opening may have a cord 
and not a bound appearanc 
At the ends the cloth pie 
can bedrawn entirely throug 
and basted flat on the wro 
side as shown in ill 
tion I, 

It will be found more sati: 
factory to press the pocket opening thoroughly before stite 
ing it from the outside, and it should be held in position t 





HI. —POCKET PORTIONS 
STITCHED: IN: PLACE, 


The outside stitching should be placed as clos 


IV.—INSIDE VIEW OF FLY AND POCKETS. 


to the seam as possible, and several rows may be added 
ornament if desired. ‘The pocket may be stitched in at 
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pocket opening. The longer 
piece should be faced at its top 
edge with a piece of the cloth 
two inches deep, and stitched at 
its lower edge to the pocket. 

It is advisable to round the 
lower corners of the pockets 
and both portions should be 
trimmed off alike. Lay the 
shorter pocket piece on the in- 
side of the garment, the lower 
edge of the pocket toward the 
upper part of the garment, and 
the straight edge of the pocket 
extending one-half inch below 
the pocket opening and on a 
line with it. Baste the piece 
securely in place and then place 
the row of finish stitching on 
the outside. This row holds 
both the welt edge and the 
lower pocket portion in place. 
The lower pocket portion is 
now turned down, its rounded 
end toward the bottom of the 
garment and the upper or longer 
pocket portion is laid over it, 
their lower or rounded edges 
even, and both toward the bot- 
tom of the garment and with 
the facing on the longer portion 
toward the cloth of the gar- 
ment; baste this portion firmly 
in place and stitch through from 
the outside close to the seam 
as on the lower edge. The two 
pocket portions are shown in 
illustration III. The edges of 
the pcecket portions should then 
be turned over aseam all around 
and stitched close to the edge 
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same time if the pocket opening is on a straight line, but if 
it is curved it will be better to hem the lower pocket piece 
to the inside facing, after the lower row of stitching has been 
placed; it should be hemmed by hand with strong silk. 

Cut from stout lining material two pieces for each pocket, 





V.—MANNER OF PLACING POCKET IN THE SIDE. 


leaving one piece an inch longer than the other. 
two pieces of the pocket together in such position that they 
will hang straight when the garment is worn; if in the 
jacket, make them hang parallel with the front edge of the 
jacket and mark the top edges on the exact line of the 


fold, the raw edges toward the inside of the pocket. 
Sew only the pocket portions; do not catch through the 
cloth. A buttonholed bar stays the ends of the pockets. 


Vic OU TSE 


The fly portions should be sewed to the fronts next. 
Baste one of the pieces of lining material, cut by the fly- 
piece pattern, to the front edge of the right front portion, 
the lining piece uppermost and the notches even. Stitch a 
narrow seam from the top to the notch and turn the facing 





STITCHING OF POCKET AND FLY, 


Lay the over to the wrong side, allowing the cloth edge to extend a 





VII. —COLLAR AND LINING. 


o9 


firmly in place. 


method is shown in 


trifle that the lining may not show at the edge; baste this 
Take the cloth fly-piece that will fit directly 
under this faced right front when the wrong side of the 
cloth of the front portion and the wrong side of the fly- 


piece face each other and face 
it with a_ fly-piece of lining, 
making the seam on the curved 
side and extending it to the 
notch; stitch the seam and 
turn it and baste the facing 
in place. The buttonholes may 
be worked in this fly-piece now 
or after it is stitched in place; 
they are worked from ithe cloth 
side, the first one to come just 
below the waistband. A row 
of stitching one-quarter inch 
back of the buttonholes and 
through both outside and _ fly- 
piece holds it in place. The 
raw edges at the inside should 
be overcast. The fly finished 
and in place is shown in illus- 
tration IV. The other cloth 
fly-piece is faced with lining, 
but the seam is sewed at the 
outer or rounded side. The 
curved side is sewed in a seam 
to the curved edge of the left 
front portion. This seam is 
pressed open. The facing of lin- 
ing has its curved edge notchtd 
and turned under a seam, and 
is basted over this pressed- 
open cloth seam, and a row 
of stitching made on the front 
portion close to the seam holds 
the facing in place. There 
should also be a row of stitch- 
ing on the free edge of this 
extension fly-piece to hold it 
and its facing securely together. 
Small trousers buttons are sewed 
on to correspond with the but- 
tonholes in the fly. 


The side pockets are next to be sewed in place, and the 
illustration V. A piece of cloth an 
inch and one-half wide should be basted to the front por- 
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tions by a narrow seam, and extend half an inci beyond 
each of the perforations in the pattern that indicate the size 
of the pocket 
Openin.¢g: 
these points 
should have 
been care- 
fully marked 
witha thread 
when the 
seams were 
marked. The 
pockets are 
cut from si- 
lesia or other 
strong lin- 
ing material. 
One piece 
eight and 
one-half in- 
ches wide 
and eight inches deep is required for each pocket, in the 
seven-year-old size. In the larger or smaller sizes, the 
size of the pockets will vary accord- 

ingly. Seam one side of the silesia 

pocket piece to the front portion ~ 
over this small facing piece so that 
one seam will hold both, and stitch 
as far as the mark for the pocket 
opening. The raw edge of the cloth 
facing should be turned under, and 
the facing stitched to the inside of 
the pocket. The back edge of the 
lining pocket should have one edge 
folded over a seam, and the fold 
edge thus made should be basted 
even with the seam mark to the 
under or wrong side of the back 
portion of the trousers. A row of 
stitching, extending from the waist 
to the bottom of the pocket opening 
will hold this in place, and the edge 
of the extension piece on the back 
portion of the trousers forms the 
facing for the other side of the 
pocket. It should be turned under 
at its edge and stitched to the inside of the pocket. 
the ends of all stitching securely. 

The outside seam of the leg, below the pocket, may now 
be seamed, then both edges of the seam are turned toward 
the front and a row of stitching is placed on the outside 
one-eighth of an inch from the edge, giving a lap or welt 
seam finish. The seam should be closed all the way down, 
if the legs are to be finished over an elastic in knickerbocker 
style, or the allowed hem on the front portion may be 
turned under and have buttonholes worked in it, and the 
underlap on the back portion may be underfaced and have 
buttons sewed on it. The seam from the pocket to the 
waist also should be stitched ina seam. Bring the finished 
pocket edge of ,the front portion over even with the seam 
mark on the back portion and baste firmly in position, the 
pocket turned toward the front. 

This description is for trousers that close at the front with 
a fly; for smaller boys the small facing is attached to the 
right side of the front according to the notches, and the 
front seam is closed from the upper notch to the waist. The 
extension piece on the back portion of the trousers is not 
slipped inside the pocket, but the back edge of the pocket is 
faced with a piece of cloth both inside and outside for the 
space of the pocket opening, and a back and front waist- 
band are used. The fronts lap over the back portions to 
bring the double perforations, indicated in the label, together, 
and the extension piece on the back portion is underfaced 
to form an underlap. 

The pocket portion attached to the front piece is arranged 
in the same way as in the fly-front finish, 





VIII.—SLEEVE OPENING AT SEAM WITH FANCY CUFF, 
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iX.——-SLEEVE WITH: LAPPED: CUFF, 
AT THE UNDERSIDE. 
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A row of stitching cfose to the edge makes a firm fi 
for the pocket opening on the front portion, and a se 
row is usually placed a quarter of an inch inside of the 
while a bar of several threads of silk, overcast or bu 
holed, caught through the cloth and both sides of the poc 
runs from one row of stitching to the other at the upper 
lower finish of the pocket opening. The edges of the lir 
pocket are turned in a seam toward the inside and stite 
together close to the folded edge; one or both corner 
the pocket may be rounded. The pocket in the back of 
trousers should have a stay-strap at each end running t 
the belt stitching. The pocket stitched in place is e h 
in illustration VI., while the inside view is shown in| 
tration IV. 

The inside seam of each leg should be stitched 2 
seam pressed open; the two leg portions are now " 
joined by a seam down the back, extending from the w 
to the notch in the lower edge of the fly-piece, including 
seams of the fly-pieces below the notches in the seam ¥ 
the trousers portions. This seam should be pressed. ¢ 
and covered with a tape or a bias strip of lining basted 
on the open seam and stitched from the outside with z 
of stitching each side of the seam to form a stay. The a" 
is turned under and neatly hemn 
down at the end of the fly stitch’ 
A strong stay-stitch or overcast 
should be worked on the outside 
the finish of the fly opening. ; 

The top of the trousers she 
be turned over a seam toward 
wrong side and a facing hemr 
to it. The band should be m 
and the buttonholes worked ii 
according to the perforations. 
is basted in place, and one roy 
stitching made from the outs 
holds the lower edge of the b; 
and the facing. A strong tack hi r 
should catch the band and the ¢ 
side portion together between 
buttonholes. The fly-piece sho 
be caught to the facing of the rig 
front in the same way. The butt 
holes in both fly and waist 
should be worked with twist or st 
thread and made strong at the enc 

The deep collar on the jacket or blouse may be lined w 
the same cloth or with a piece of lining material in the sar 
shade. The 
collar should 
be turned 
under aseam 
at its edge, 
and one or 
inore rows of 
stitching or 
braid placed 
around it; 
the lining, 
also turned 
Under a 
Seam, 1s 
hemmed to 
the under- 
side of the 
collar and 
covers the 
wrong side 
of the stitch- 
ing. Fhe 
neck portion 
of the collar 
is joined to 
the neck, ac- 
cording to the notches, with the seam toward the outsic d 
the jacket or blouse. The collar lining is then tu 
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OPENING 


] 
X.—SLEEVE WITH LINK-BUTTON CUFF, © 
OPENING AT BACK, 


‘ 


under at its neck-edge and hemmed to the neck of the 
blouse, concealing the seam; this method is shown in illus- 
tration VII. 


SHIRT-WAIST SLEEVE OPENINGS. 


This season’s shirt-waist sleeves vary from former styles 
in that the opening may be made at the seam at the inside of 
the arm, at the back of the sleeve or 
atthe underside. When the closing 
is made at the seam, no lap or fac- 
ing is used; the seam is left open 
ashort distance, and its edges are 
hemmed. A _ buttonholed bar fin- 
ishes the opening and prevents the 
seam from ripping. A lap cuff 
must be used with this sleeve open- 
ing, and the fancy cuff shown in 
illustration VIII., and contained in 
sleeve pattern 7615, is novel and 
pretty. The illustration shows the 
way to apply it to the sleeve. The 
cuff and its lining are first seamed 
together, leaving the upper edge open 
from the plain end to the notch. 
It is then turned and the cuff is 
basted to the sleeve, which has been 
gathered, according to directions on 
the pattern, and stitched all around 
with two or more rows of stitching. 
Buttons and buttonholes provide the 
closing; the cuff may be interlined 
if desired. 

Illustration IX. shows the same 
sleeve with a plain lapped cuff. The 
Sleeve is slashed for the opening 
according to the perforations in the 
pattern, and the under-lap is sewed 
to one side of the opening. The 
over-lap is seamed to the other side, 
matching the small perforations and 
making the seam toward the outer or right side of the sleeve 
material. The longer side with its mitred end then has a 
seam turned under all around, is folded through its length 
according to the perforations and is basted to the sleeve, 
covering the seam that attaches the shorter side. The 
outside fold should be stitched a space from the edge, 
the threads drawn through to the wrong side and tied. 
A row of stitching should be placed 
around the other edges of the over-lap, 
keeping the point a good shape, and at 
the finish of the opening the stitching 
should cross the lap and catch through 
the under-lap, holding the opening in 
correct position. The cuff is applied in 
the same way as the cuff already de- 
scribed, and buttons and buttonholes are 
placed at the ends. Cuff buttons may be 
used if preferred but they must be of the 
kind to allow the cuff to 
lap. 

Illustration X. shows a 
cuff for link cuff buttons. 
The manner of making is 
the same as already de- 
scribed, but the cuff has a 
tab extension piece that is 
stitched to the under-lap on 
the sleeve and prevents the 
sleeve from gaping. If de- 
sired a button and button- 
hole may be placed in the under and over-lap close to the cuff. 

With the advent of the larger sleeves and longer shoulder 
lines, a means of holding them in place becomes necessary, 
and reeds or featherbone are used for this purpose. _ Illus- 
tration XI. shows a double puff-sleeve of point d’esprit. 


XII. —CORDING IN 
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XI, —PUFF SLEEVE OF POINT D’ESPRIT. 








XIII, —BONED COLLAR FACING, 


This sleeve is intended to be attached to an “1830” yoke 
having the long shoulder effect, and featherbone cord is run 
into several casings at the top of the sleeve in order to hold 
it out and to accentuate the long line. Featherbone cord 
run through a casing divides the two puffs, and quarter- 
inch-wide folds of the point d’esprit of suitable length are 
sewed inside the sleeve to prevent the puffs from falling. 
The cord may also be run through casings running around 
the puffs in order to hold them out 
to their fullest extent. In sleeves 
having tucks or frills running around 
the puffed portions, the featherbone 
may be sewed under these trim- 
mings. 

In sleeves that are not made of 
transparent material, the feather- 
bone cord stitched into a strip of 
crinoline may be used to hold out 
the puff, and may also be introduced 
into the hem or facing of flaring 
sleeves to hold them well open and 
give better effect to the lingerie 
puffs or frills that fall about the hand. 
This prepared crinoline may be in- 
troduced into the bottom of the 
skirts in the fold of the hem, or the 
plain featherbone cord of the softest 
variety may be introduced by “ cord- 
ing” it in between the hem and the 
bottom of the skirt. This method 
is shown in illustration XII. A 
special machine foot is necessary 
for cording, or the cord may be 
sewed in by hand by catch-stitching 
across it, though naturally this way 
is much slower. It is generally ad- 
visable to place the reeds or feather- 
bones in the foundation or drop 
skirt, or in a special petticoat skirt 
made for this purpose; it can be 
covered by a ruffle or a plaiting. A 
drop skirt or petticoat having two or more narrow frills may 
have a row of featherbone cord at each frill. 

The collars of wash dresses may be boned, as shown in 
illustration XIII. The featherbone is stitched into the 
facing of the collar, cut like the outside, at the centre, at the 
right end and between the centre and the ends. The feather- 
bone is cut a seam shorter than the facing at both upper 
and lower edges, and the material is 
turned over a seam all around. It is 
hemmed to the collar and holds the collar 
upright, and need not be removed when 
the garment is sent to the laundry. 

If the upright featherbone is not liked 
it may be placed in the collar in two or 
more crosses as shown in * The Dress- 
maker” in Tie DELINEATOR for April. 
An upright bone should always be placed 
at the loop end of the back (the right 
side), and two short upright 
pieces may be placed each 
side of the front if the one 
directly in the front is un- 
comfortable as it is likely to 
be to any but a very long 
neck, and an upright or two 
crossed pieces between these 
front pieces and the ends. 
These pieces of bone should 
be sewed either by hand or 
machine to the facing of the 
collar or to an interlining of light-weight crinoline or lawn. 

The lace and transparent cuffs on Summer dresses may 
be held out with a row of collar bone or of the cording bone 
sewed at both top and bottom of the cuff and covered by 
the facing. Bone is also used in fancy coat cuffs. 


HEM OF SKIRT. 














FASHIONABLE HATS 


BLOSSOMS. 





HE large and the small hat are in equal favor this 
season. For semi-dress occasions the small or 
medium-sized turban or sailor is perhaps in 


color of the gown with which it is to be worn 
or contrast harmoniously with it. The vogue 
of the wide, drooping shoulders in costumes and wraps 
will undoubtedly make the picture hat more popular than 
ever, for there is perfect harmony between these quaint 
frocks and the picturesque Gainsborough hat, which this 
season is of fine straw or beautiful lace, with falls of lace, 
ostrich plumes or flowers as trimming. Those in white or 
cream lace seem especially suitable for Summer outdoor 
parties, and should accompany quaint modes of gauzy fabrics. 

The blending of delicate pink and blue is a feature of 
many hats this season, and in the association not only of 


FOR FORMAL WEAR 


1. WHITE LACE, PALE-VIOLET FLOWERS, VIOLET TULLE. 2. MECHLIN LACE, POINT DE VENISE MEDAL- 
LIONS, PALE-PINK RIBBON, MOSS AND PINK BUDS. 3. BLACK CHANTILLY LACE, PINK ROSES. 4. PALE- 
BLUE STRAW, BLUE SATIN, BLUE TULLE. 5. WHITE STRAW, WHITE LACE, WHITE RIBBON, WHITE 
6. BLACK STRAW, WHITE LACE, BLACK PLUMES, BLACK VELVET RIBBON. 


THE SUMMER MILLINERY 


small flowers of these colors, but of ribbons as well, 
this note discernible. A novelty is a hat made of sev 
different colors of fine satiny straw, blended in the me 
perfect harmony. Pale violet, “baby” blue, rose pin 
yellow of delicate hue and palest green were the col¢ 
combined in this graceful creation. Triangular pieces of 
colored straws were combined to form the brim, which y 
rather broad and undulating. The low, flat crown suggest 
a sunburst effect in the various colored straws. A bla 
Chantilly lace scarf was draped about the brim, the se 
loped edges falling over, while at the back the scarf 4 
cascaded and reached quite to the shoulders. A band 
black velvet surrounded the crown and was tied at the ba 
the long loops and ends falling over on the lace. At the 
side, beneath the slightly flared brim and resting on ak 
deau, were massed tiny pale-blue flowers mingled 
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TAILORED AND DRESSY HATS 


1. BLACK NEAPOLITAN STRAW, BLACK TULLE, BLACK PLUMES. 2. BURNT-CREAM STRAW, STRAW 
RIBBON, WHITE SATIN EDGE DOTTED IN BLACK. 3. PALE-VIOLET STRAW, VIOLET-COLORED FLOWERS. 
4. CREAM-WHITE STRAW, BROWN VELVET, SHADED BROWN BREASTS, LIGHT-TAN RIBBON. 5. PALE-BLUE 
FLOWERS, BLUE TULLE. 6. WHITE LACE STRAW, PINK BLOSSOMS AND PALE-PINK RIBBON. 


button roses and violets. This hat would lend distinction to 
a black gown, and would also be charming worn with a 
flowered net or muslin frock in which the colors of the hat 
were reproduced. 

Green isa favored color in the season’s headgear, and 
for the hat to complete a green toilette or to be worn 
with a_ black or dark-blue, or even a natural-colored pon- 
gee or Shantung gown, it is a most attractive shade. 
Green trimmings—plumes, aigrettes, breasts and ribbon 
velvet—provide this smart touch when the hat is black, blue, 
écru or white. Brown and green is another popular com- 
bination, and it is especially well suited to the hat that is 
intended for serviceable wear. 

Of all the creations of the milliner’s art there is none 
more charming than the dainty lingerie hat made in simple 
«‘lbaby” shape out of the finest of lace or embroidery, with a 
large bow of ribbon as its only trimming. Even the heavier 
embroideries are brought into service in fashioning these 
picturesque models, which are very becoming worn with a 
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muslin or dimity dress. These hats have a girlish effect, 
and to be successful, they should be worn only by the 
youthful, and with dainty frocks. A novel hat of the lin- 
gerie type is of embroidered pongee. The full Tam 
O’Shanter crown is made of the all-over embroidery, while 
the brim is formed of. a ruffle of the embroidered edging. 
Cream-white batiste, finely plaited, forms the brim facing. 
Around the crown and on the brim are small bunches of 
cherries and green leaves, and at the back, falling over the 
brim, are red ribbon velvet loops and ends. This idea is 
very smart, carried out with black velvet ribbon, a band of 
the ribbon encircling the crown instead of the cherries. 
Gold braid and a gold cord with tasselled ends is another 
suggestion for trimming this hat. 

White horsehair, braided in a very open weave, was used 
to make a pretty Summer hat of the picture sort. The 
trimming was simple, consisting of a white lace scarf draped 
over the brim, with long ends at the back. Shaded pink 
roses were massed together around the crown and appeared 





SMART HEADGEAR FOR MORNING 


1, WHITE STRAW, BLACK VELVET, WHITE RIBBON. 
3. WHITE STRAW, BLACK VELVET RIBBON, GOLD BUCKLE. 


AND AFTERNOON 


2. PALE-BLUE HORSEHAIR BRAID, BLUE ROSES. 
4. ECRU STRAW, DARK-BLUE VELVET IN 


FOLDS AND ROSETTE, GOLD STRAPS AND BUTTONS. 5. WHITE STRAW, BLACK LACE, IRISH LACE, 
BLACK PLUMES. 6. PALE-PINK HYACINTHS, PINK ROSES, BLACK VELVET CHOUX. 


again at the left side of the hat beneath the flared brim. 

Another picture hat was made of black Chantilly lace 
draped over the wire frame. Tiny pink button roses formed 
the entire trimming, placed in broad wreath effect around 
the crown; while at the left side a slender garland was 
arranged to fall over the brim from the top of the crown, 
and tiny roses on a bandeau lent a softening effect to the 
whole hat. 

Little wreaths of forget-me-nots, alternating with pale- 
yellow buds, distinguished a hat of white sefousse lace. 
The shape was rather large, with low crown and wide brim, 
and the floral wreaths were laid on the brim close to the 
crown. This hat suggested the creations of the “1830” 
period, and was admirably adapted to the present modifica- 
tions of those quaint styles. 

A hat in very good style is of black chip trimmed with a 
fold of black velvet and has a white leather belt, with gilt 
bullet buttons, as adistinctive feature. The crown is low and 
broad, and the brim rather wide with a slight flare at the 
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left side, beneath which an end of the leather belt is arranged 
on a black velvet bandeau. The soft white leather belt 
encircling the crown is disposed over the stiffened fold of 
velvet, and the gilt buttons appear to hold it in place. This 
model is also seen in white chip, trimmed with black velvet 
and white leather belt, and either form of the hat would be 


a fitting accompaniment to the street or tailored costume of | 
wool or silk, in which black and white appears in the weave | 


or pattern. 


There is beauty as well as simplicity in a hat of the lin- | 


verie type, made of frills of embroidered pongee, with bunches 
of cherries and a bit of red velvet ribbon for decoration. A 
soft twist of the ribbon velvet runs around the crown, and 
the bunches of cherries are clustered at intervals on the brim 
with a fall of the fruit over it atthe back. Worn witha 
pongee dress this hat would be particularly attractive. 
Bunches of flowers could be substituted for the cherries, ora 
wide ribbon sash could be effectively introduced to give the 
touch of color often required with the neutral-tinted gown. 
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SOME OF THE SEASON’S NOVELTIES 


1. WHITE STRAW, VARICOLORED PANSIES. 
AIGRETTE. 


2. 
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IN HATS 


BLACK LACE HAT, BLACK LACE SCARF, BLACK 


8. CREAM-WHITE LACE, RIBBON IN PASTEL TONES, PALE-PINK FLOWERS. 4. WHITE STRAW, 


WHITE ROSES, GREEN LEAVES, PALE-GREEN RIBBON BOW. 5. WHITE LEGHORN, ECRU STRAW LACE, 
WHITE BLOSSOMS, WHITE RIBBON STRINGS. 6. WHITE LACE, PALE-YELLOW ROSES AND BUDS, 


>triking features of many of the Summer hats are the 
novel combinations of color in the floral trimmings. Flowers 
adorn all kinds of headgear, from the simple morning hat to 
the elaborate creation for formal occasions. A favorite ar- 
rangement is a band formed of three or four rows of tiny, 
half-opened buds or full-blown flowers, which crosses the 
crown and hangs in a shower of buds over the hair or 
trims the brim and ends in bunches of flowers at both 
sides. Conventional effects are in high favor. An example 
shows a hat of pale lavender chip, in the wide-brimmed 
walking shape, its only trimming consisting of a wreath of 
large red and pink roses without foliage disposed around 
the crown. A hat in fancy red straw had a row of silky 
poppies, studding regularly the straight brim, a thin fold of 
red tulle being laid back of the flowers. 

Flower ornaments form another of the distinguishing 
notes in the newest millinery, and some of the effects 
are charming. A long buckle made of lilacs gives char- 
acter to a lilac-colored straw hat of the sailor order, but 
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wider than it is deep. Ribbon in two shades of lilac is 
arranged in upstanding folds on the brim, and the floral 
buckle is placed against it, directly in the front. There is 
a soft chou of the ribbon at the left side. This hat is 
very suitable to accompany a gown of lilac-sprigged muslin 
or net, or even a thin frock in solid color. 

There is good style in a large hat with rolling brim 
and medium high crown, made of deep écru straw and 
trimmed with a long white ostrich plume and black velvet 
ribbon. The plume sweeps gracefully around the crown, 
and the tip falls over the brim at the left side toward the 
back, where there is a huge rosette of the ribbon velvet 
with a gold ornament in the centre. A smaller rosette 
rests against the brim at the left side, where it slightly 
flares. This hat would be smart with a parrot-green plume 
and green velvet ribbon instead of the white plume and 
black velvet; or a plume shading from golden brown to 
palest yellow, and velvet ribbon in the golden-brown hue, is 
another suggestion. 
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FRONT OF MRS. DAVIS’ PI 
BOBBY SMITHERS BEGAN HIS MEMORABLE ARGUMENT FOR THE DEFENSE. 


IN 


A GROUP FORMED 


TREE, 


Page 70. 
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Henry 
Jones is a sweet 
wild moment 
when, flinging 
down all barriers, he rushed 
Pad. forth to do battle with the 
world—and won. Half the village remembers, too, 
s trium a fell upon a Saturday afternoon not long 
t a S upon this day that, for the first time in all the 
years ; of his adventurous life, William Henry Jones 
ived a era itping that was not altogether deserved. The 
ful Saturday upon which this happened was marked in 
ones s fam ily by asuccession of heart-breaking calamities. 
te, tht baby, started the day going by falling out of 
her cri tle later Samantha, the hired girl, compelled by 
some un. SS broke one of Mrs. Jones’ cherished 
blue plates; just about noon, Mr. Jones’ new straw hat fell 
into the wel ; and half an hour after dinner—the Misfortune 
Wil Hiam Henry. 
A Ith Site oh \ during the entire forenoon our hero had walked 
so ‘de ‘upon the border line of the forbidden as to keep 
the ten iNet ers | of both parents at a sharp edge, still he had 
succeeded in avoiding a crisis. However, notwithstanding 
this unusuz al success, William Henry had a feeling that, in 
the words ¢ of his father, there was something coming to him 
and he’d § ret it pretty soon, and mark my words, it'll be 
wo rth hav ing. ” 
et when, shortly after dinner, he found himself being led 
out to the woodshed, the knowledge that he was not guilty 
but vas he innocent victim of circumstantial evidence added 
poi ean y to his clamorous grief. The interview in the 
woodshed did not last long, but the injustice of it rankled 
afte th physical smart had passed. 
“Ts bad enough to have to take a lickin’ when ye’ve 
done sul nin’,” he complained tearfully to the old red rooster 
which had ‘stood at the woodshed door, a startled witness to 
the pain: and humiliating spectacle of his punishment. “ I 
won’t sta nd it no longer, I won't. I’ll run away from 
hom: e; you see if I don’t.” 
he had expected sympathy from the rooster he was 
disappointed, because the haughty fowl, with its head 
cocked ] nowingly on one side, stared scornfully a moment, 
then stalked majestically away. There was no one else near 
to case'ilis mind upon—indeed, the last thing his grief de- 
sired was company; so with his heart, as well as other por- 
tions of his body, smarting under the recent injustice, the boy 
withdrew to the solitude of the woodpile, and there perched 
himself on its top, a blue-waisted, shock-haired bundle of 
gloom. As though emphasizing his misery there laughed and 
danced about him the sunniest, jolliest kind of a Saturday 
afternoon; and to make matters still worse in contrast, he 
knew that at that very minute there was assembled behind 
his father’s barn a band of wild Indians, who waited for 
him to act as their chief. From where he sat, he could 
hear their shouted expostulations with one another, and sud- 
denly he saw the figure of an Indian brave stealthily creep- 
ing toward him from behind the fence. Any one might 
have known by reason of the lordly chicken feathers in the 
approaching warrior’s brimless hat, and because of the broad 
streaks of red and black down and across his face, that 
Bobby Smithers, aged eleven, was a peculiarly ferocious and 
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fearless hostile. William gazed mood- 
ily down at the aborigine, and the sav- 
age red man stared inquiringly up at 
the tear-furrowed face of the chief. 

“Get a lickin’, Billy?” asked the 
Indian, in a coldly inquisitive voice. 

William Henry sniffed and made 
no reply, but his silence was eloquent. 
Bobby Smithers hesitated a minute; then, animated by sev- 
eral sentiments, among which curiosity was by far the strong- 
est and sympathy by many degrees the weakest, he placed a 
bare, scratched foot upon a projecting stick of wood and, 
climbing up, seated himself beside his sulky chieftain. There 
he twisted a moment in fidgety silence, blinking white eye- 
lashes at the sun and rubbing his palms together between 
the patched knees of his gray knickerbockers. Nor did Wil- 
liam evince any overwhelming cordiality; for the chief knew 
well that it was no feeling of kindly sympathy that brought 
him this companionship, but only an intense curiosity on the 
warrior’s part to be entertained with the particulars of the 
recent whipping. 

Notwithstanding this knowledge, and because of the mo- 
mentary silence which ensued, there flickered a faint hope in 
William’s heart that the Indian might rise to the finer senti- 
ments of the occasion and let the subject drop; but there 
was no false delicacy about the warrior. 

‘For breakin’ suthin’?” he asked, in a business-like way, 
rattling the marbles in his pocket as he spoke. 

William scratched the heel of one foot with the great toe 
of the other, resentfully eyeing his friend the while, and 
shook his head. 

‘«« Sassin’ yer big sister? ” the Indian questioned coaxingly. 
A flush of anger wiped out the finer freckles on the chief's 
face, but he only gulped back a sob and twisted away. 

* Get kotched tellin’a whopper?” The pain of utter sus- 
pense grew upon the savage questioner’s face. 

The victim could stand it no longer, so made reply, but in 
the tone of his voice was the indignant suggestion that the 
inquiry was closed. 

‘© Naw, nothin’ like it,” he said. 

The Indian brave, thus impolitely rebuffed, blinked dis- 
consolately at tree and bird and sky as though seeking infor- 
mation from them and, finding none, turned with an injured 
air to his friend and tribesman. 

“ Well, Billy, what was it, then?” he whined resentfully. 
‘Can’t yer tell a feller?” 

Inasudden recollection of the great wrong he had suffered, 
William for an instant lost sight of the present annoyance. 

“Tt was him,” said William, nodding toward a gray- 
bearded man over in the garden, who was digging up the 
soil for the Spring planting. 

The red man’s relentless eyes glued themselves for one 
instant to the busy figure of the old man bobbing up and 
down over the spade. 

“ Huh!” he grunted. 
around here before.” 

“JT dunno,” William Henry answered wearily. 
pa hired him to dig up the garden. He says he’s a Ghost 
Fighter by purfession. That’s all I know erbout him.” 

The effect of this announcement on the savage war- 
rior was extraordinary. His bare legs and his thin arms 
grew rigid, his eyes bulged to the point of dropping out, 
and he held his breath until one long-suffering suspender 





“ Who is he? I hain’t seen him 


ce My 


button gave a despairing pop and was lost in the woodpile. 

Comforting emotions come quick and strong to the heart 
of a boy and are easily aroused. So, noticing the surprise 
his words created, a revulsion of feeling swept into the soul 
of William Henry Jones. The distinction of having been 
closely associated with a Ghost Fighter had not before im- 
pressed him; but now it began to produce an undefined yet 
pleasant feeling of importance. So swiftly did this com- 
forting sensation spread that by the time Master Smithers had 
somewhat recovered his self possession, William had grown 
cheerful and rather proud of the situation. 

“T don’t think I’d orter tell yer, Bobby,” he 
said mysteriously. ‘It might skeer ye.” 

“ Naw, it wouldn’t,” Bobby cried indignant- 
ly. “Tl tell yer what I'll do. You tell me 
all erbout it, and I’ll go down in the alley and 
throw stones at him.” 

The two turned instantly and faced each 
other. ‘“ Hope ter die if yer won’t?” whispered 
the chief, hoarse with feeling. The warrior 
made two swift strokes across his chest with 
a dirty thumb, meanwhile repeat- 
ing, ‘ Hope ter die. Cross my 
heart. Honest Injun.” 

William hesitated. The thrice 
solemn oath was repeated. A sat- 
isfied light crept into William’s 
eye as he began: “I was out 
there,” he said, pointing with his 
foot, “ follering him round pick- 
ing up fishworms to make fish- 
worm ile out of-——” 

The red man nodded _intel- 
ligently, interrupting him. “I 
know,” he said. “I made some 
the other day and rubbed it all 
over my joints, and just see how 
limber it made ’em.” He threw 
himself on his back and began 
wriggling and twisting his arms 
and legs in the most astonishing 
manner. 

“© Yes, I know,” said the admir- 
ing William, as the warrior re- 
gained his equilibrium; “it makes 
a feller as limber as a circus 
actor. 

“Well,” he went on solemnly, 
‘as I was following the man 
round, he turned all of a suddint, and his white whis- 
kers put me in mind of ghosts; so I ses, ‘ Mister, do you 
know any true ghost stories?’ and he ses ‘Do you know 
where I can get a chaw er terbacker?’ ’N’ I ses ‘No,’ and 
then he ses, ‘ Well, I do. Yer pa’s coat is hangin’ on the 
knob of the kitchen door and there’s a big hunk in the right 
hand pocket. Go an’ git a piece.’ 

“’N’ TI ses to the man, ‘No, sir! that’s not what I’m 
teached in Sunny School—things like that. But if ye’ll tell 
me a ghost story first, I'll do it,’ I ses.” 

The Indian nodded approval of this wise stipulation, and 
William went on, growing, as he proceeded, interested in 
his own narrative to the verge of excitement. 

“And the man said ‘All right,’ and he stopped digging 
and told me about a house he bought down in Ingeanny 
which was ha’nted. It only cost him ten dollars because 
it was terrible ha’nted. The man didn’t have much school- 
ing, but he knew his own rights when they was rights, he 
did. So after he paid for this house and owned it, he 
went down there all alone one dark midnight—the time the 
ghost used to wake up and do things—and the man unlocked 
the front door——” 

“Gee! that’s what I call real nerve,” said the red man, 
hugging his knee. 

“ Yes; ’n’ there he caught the skellington right in the act 
—a-setting on the kitchen stove, a-clanking his chains and 
rattling his bones and hollering so you could hear him 











WILLIAM SNIFFED AND MADE NO REPLY—BOBBY 


SMITHERS HESITATED A MOMENT, THEN 
SEATED HIMSELF BESIDE HIS CHIEFTAIN. 





nearly a mile.” At the fearful picture the warrior shivered, 
and a whistle froze on his puckered lips. 

William noticed this, and there was marked satisfaction 
in his voice as he went on. “ But the man wasn’t skeered 
a mite. He up and ses to the skellington, ses he, ‘I’d like 
to know why you hang round here a-keeping me from rent- 
ing my house. That’s what I’d like to know,’ he ses, 
‘ You don’t pay anythink as I know of,’ ses he. 

“ And the ghost ses in a holler voice, ‘I was murdered 
here in this house, I was, that’s why I’m hangin’ round here,’ 
it ses, cool as a cucumber, cross- 
ing his legs and folding his arms. 

“©¢ Well, what’s that got to do 
with me?’ the man ses, ‘I didn’t 
murder you, did I?’ ses he. 

‘©¢ Mebbe not,’ ses the ghost, 
kind of slow, ‘mebbe not, but this 
house has a good deal to do with 
me. I've got aright to ha’nt it 
ae And ha’nted it is, an’ ha’nted it’s 

goin’ ter be.’ With that the skel- 

lington guv’ a whoop an’ a rattle 

which you could hear way up at 
the Court House. 

‘“ The man got mad in a min- 
ute, he did, an’ he just whipped 
off his coat ’n’ rolled up his sleeves 
an’ he slapped his hands together 
this way. ‘Now, then,’ he ses, 
‘Ol’ Mr. Skellington, just for that 
I’m go’n’ to break every single bone in yer 
ornery body.’ 

« Well, first the ghost was s’prised, he 
was, for people ginerally lit out at the first 
screech, and so when he saw the man com- 
ing for him, the skellington got scared him- 
self, he did, and slid off the other side of the 
stove to the floor. But the man chased 
around after him. 

‘Well, the ghost kep’ a running round 
the stove and the man kep’ chasing him 
with the poker, and every jump the ghost 
med it guv a holler, an’ every holler it guv 
it got a crack from the poker. All the time 
its chains kep’ rattling something frightful. 

“At last the ghost made a bolt for the 
door, but the man was too quick for him, 
he was, and he caught him by the throat 
with one hand and shoved him into a cor- 
ner and shook his other fist in the ghost’s face like that. 

““¢ Now, dog gone ye,’ he ses, ‘ will ye, or won’t ye?’ 

“ Well, the ghost just fairly wilted. He begged and 
promised everythink he could think of till the man kinder 
got sorry for him and let him off. Then the ghost wrapped 
his white sheet around him as meek as Moses, and follered 
the man out of the house and down the street till they came 
to the graveyard, where the ghost hopped over the fence 
and began playing with the other ghosts. He never went 
to the house any more. Next day some people moved into 
the house and lived in it, and the man sold it for more’n a 
thousand dollars. The man’s got the money yet. He 
don’t zeed to work. He just digs gardens in the Summer 
and chops wood and sweeps snow in the Winter to make 
believe he’s poor, so as to fool the robbers.” 

William paused for breath and went on: 

‘When the man told me all that, he began scraping mud 
off'n his boots with the spade, and ses he to me, ses he, 
‘You look like a boy that ain’t afeared o’ nothin’. I may 
be mistaken, but yer looks like a purty brave boy. Hain’t 
ye?’ An’ I ses ‘Yes sir,’ an’ he ses ‘All right then; go up 
to the house an’ git me er chaw er terbacker.’ 

“So I run up to the kitchen and took out the terbacker, 
an’ I bit on it an’ bit on it till I bit off a piece.” 

The Indian whistled softly. ‘Gee! where was yer pa?” 
he said. 

‘In the kitchen watching me, an’ I didn’t see him.” 
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At this remembrance a strong emotion seized William 
and crushed him into half-tearful silence. But his warrior 
companion, growing restless and fidgety, entreated, ‘ What 
then, Billy? Billy, why don’t yer go on?” 

At which William Henry, rousing himself, reluctantly con- 
tinued. ‘An’ I took the piece of terbacker back to the 
garden an’ my pa follered behind all the way from the 
house’n 1 didn’t know it. ’n’ jest as I was going to give 
the terbacker to the man, my pa kotched hold of me an’ took 
it out of my hand. An’ the Ghost Fighter looked awful 
s’prised, and he ses: 

«© ¢ Well, well, will yer look at that! Chawin terbacker at 
his age! I wunner what this generation’s a-comin’ to?’ 

‘¢ An’ my pa ses to me, ‘I declare, I don’t know what ter 
do with you.’ 

‘© And the man ses. ‘If he was mine, I know what I’d do 
with him mighty quick. I’d tan the hide off’n him,’ he ses. 

«© Then my pa took me over to the woodshed an’ he went 
an’ done it.” 

The bitter remembrance put fresh salt on William’s wounds. 
He sniffed twice and, with the back of his hand, furtively 
wiped a tear from the end of his nose. But the savage 
friend sat in pleasant reverie, elbows on knees and his cheeks 
buried in his hands. The expression on Bobby’s face, in- 
deed, was that of one who had just eaten a hearty meal. 
This happy abstraction was soon broken by the voice of 
William. 

“© Now, Bobby, go down and throwstones at him,” he said. 

The red man started uneasily. “Course I’ll do it if you 
say, Billy,” he replied, nervously, “cause I said, ‘Hope to 
die,’ but some way or other chuckin’ stones at a Ghost 
Fighter seems suthin’ like throwin’ things at a Minister. 
Now, don’t it?” 

William gave an indignant start, but his friend hastened 
to add, soothingly, “ I'll tell yer what I’ll do. The other boys 
don’t know he’s a Ghost Fighter, so I'll run back in the alley 
an’ tell ’em that he’s a pale face inemy, an’ they’d better at- 
tackt him. You keep still till I come back ’n’ then we'll 
both set here an’ watch him dodge around from the stones.” 

Without waiting forareply, 
Bobby Smithers, the treach- 
erous aborigine, clutching his 
buttonless trousers, slid down 
from the woodpile and disap- 
peared behind the fence. For 
some time William sat anx- 
iously waiting the commence- 
ment of the deadly hostilities. 
But he waited in vain. The 
benevolent-looking old man 
in the garden continued dig- 
ging and serenely whistled a 
revival hymn as he dug. 

Then from the direction of 
the river came the receding 
sound of boys’ voices. His 
tribe was: on its way to the 
swimming hole, leaving him to 
his gloom. A great wave of 
bitterness swept over the heart of the forsaken chief. He real- 
ized that for the second time that day he had been betrayed. 


II. 


The first clear purpose that followed in William’s mind 
sprang from a longing to get within arm’s reach of Bobby 
Smithers. Suggested by it and following so close to this 
longing as to be almost its sequel was the seduction of the 
cool, dark swimming pool itself. Notwithstanding he had 
been forbidden to leave his own yard, William Henry set 
about persuading himself that, with great good luck, an 
hour’s absence might remain undiscovered. The physical 
pain of his late chastisement was now utterly gone, and so 
its moral impressions had become more or less vaporish. 

He was just about to slide off the woodpile, slip back of 
the barn and race straight for the willow-shaded pool when 
a sharp, energetic voice broke the drowsy Summer stillness. 
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—STOPPED WITHIN A YARD OF WHERE ¢ 
THE CHEERFUL OLD GHOST FIGHTER 
CROONED TO HIMSELF AS HE WORKED. 
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“ William Hen-ry, William Hen-ry!’’ It was his mother’s 
voice that called. She stood at the kitchen door, her sun- 
bonnet tilted back from her face like the visor of a knight- 
errant, her hand upon a baby carriage. A moan surged up- 
ward from the bottom of William’s being, for well he 
understood the meaning of that summons. 

The voice continued, “ You get right down off that wood- 
pile and come over here this minute and take care of your 
little sister Marguerite.” 

There are two things a boy loathes with a giant loathing. 
One is to wipe the supper dishes, and the other is to mind 
the baby on Saturday afternoon. However, there was 
nothing left for Willliam but to grumble and obey. 

Taking his place behind the coach and glowering fiercely 
at the back of the innocent lace hood, he began his irksome 
task. Down the vine-shaded walk, drowsy with the hum of 
Summer, the carriage rolled; past the tall, old-fashioned bee- 
hive it went up to the very edge of the back garden; there 
it stopped within a yard of where the cheerful old Ghost 
Fighter crooned to himself as he worked. That guileless- 
looking old man paused to hitch up his trousers and, as he 
did, gazed compassionately at his late victim. 

“You pore, pore feller,” he sighed pityingly. 

This sympathy in some way grated upon the sensibilities 
of William Henry, but our hero gave no sign, save to scratch 
thoughtfully his right shin with the heel of his left foot. 

‘¢ When I heard you hollering over there in the woodshed 
a bit ago,” the Ghost Fighter continued, combing his white 
beard with his knotted fingers, “I ses to myself, ses I, 
there’s a brave boy, if there ever was one in this world.” 

This compliment was not ungrateful to William, but a 
sense of the man’s treachery took away much of its balm. 

“It’s a cryin’ pity, I ses, to keep a brave boy like that 
choppin’ kindling, totin’ pails of water wash days, an’ mind- 
in’ babies. He orter be doin’ 
a man’s work—takin’ keer of 
hosses and things like that.” 

These were the first really 
sympathetic words our hero 
had heard that day, and un- 
der their influence his mind 
grew less rigid; but even as 
he listened, his eyes rested 
thoughtfully upon a semi-cir- 
cle of undug ground around 
the beehive. 

“Why don’t you dig over 
there?” he asked, know- 
ingly nodding toward the un- 
touched ground. 

The old man leaned con- 
fidentially forward on_ his 
spade. ‘“ Bekase,” he said 
impressively, ‘I’m saving 
that little spot for a boy I 
know what I’m mighty sorry 
for. It ain’t every boy I’d 
let dig for me—no, nor man 
nuther. But when I have 
to purtend and by purtendin’ get a friend of mine a good 
lickin’, the least I kin do is to save him a soft little piece of 
ground to dig up. So I saved——” 

“ You’re a-skeered of the bees, that’s what,” crowed 
William Henry. 

It was plain from his look that the Ghost Fighter was 
wounded in the most sensitive part of his nature. Without 
another word, he bent again over his work. But William 
noticed that the man kept a distrustful eye upon a couple of 
sentinel bees which, no doubt recognizing him as a stranger, 
buzzed warningly above his head. 

William stood for a time pushing the baby carriage gently 
back and forth, meanwhile nursing in his heart the pleasant 
hope that by and by the bees would whirl in and make things 
lively. Suddenly came an overwhelming desire to dig up the 
piece of ground the man was afraid to touch. The boy 
knew well that the bees would not harm /z or any other 













member of the Jones family; but woe to the stranger who 
trespassed on their rights. 

“ Gimme the spade; [’ll dig it,” he said abruptly. 

The old man mopped his face with a bandanna handker- 
chief, ‘I don’t know whether I'd orter let you,” he com- 
plained. ‘ You’ve used me purty mean after all I’ve done for 
yer,” he added reproachfully. However, he handed over the 
spade and seating himself upon an upturned bucket which 
was well within the shadow of the beehive, began filling his 
pipe. 

«‘ Now go on,” he said. ‘“ Let’s see l‘ow fast you can dig ; 
and while you’re a-diggin’, you’ll hear th. riptearin’est ghost 
story you ever listened to in all your born days.” 

The shadows of an unhappy day faded from William’s 
face. There was allurement in the promise; there was 
pleasure in the work. He had already sunk his spade half- 
way into the earth and was pushing on it with both bare 
feet when Marguerite sent up an ear-splitting protest. The 
grizzly appearance of the Ghost Fighter so near her throne 
worked upon that young lady’s esthetic feelings till her con- 
tinual howls brought Mrs. Jones furious to the door. 

“ William Henry, William Hen-ry, what on earth are you 
doing to that child?” she called. ; 

“ Nothin’, Ma!” 

‘ Nothing? Then you stop it this minute. 
child here to me,” the voice called again. 

Simple words these, to have been so pregnant with historic 
event! With eager alacrity, William swung the buggy 
round and started up the walk. As he did so, the venerable 
man sitting in the very shadow of his tragedy began to sing 
softly the air of a well-known Gospel hymn. But the words 
improvised for the tune were: 


Bring that 


“Come back as soon as you kin, 
Come back as soon as you kin, 
I won’t dig it up; 
I won’t let any one else dig: it up 
But yew; but yew; but yew.’ 


The hollow hypocrisy of the words roused anew the sleep- 
ing resentment in William’s breast. 

When half-way up to the house the boy stopped and 
turned to make indignant response to the song, and as he 
looked back noticed for the first time how dangerously the 
beehive tilted above the benevolent old gentleman as he sat 
all unconscious on the upturned bucket. Only for an instant 
William Henry hesitated ; then the wrongs, the humiliations, 
the oppressions of the day, swept over him. The Ghost 
Fighter represented not only the tragedy of the woodshed, 
but, sitting there in calloused indifference, also personified, 
vicariously, society in general. 

With one wild chuckle of delight, the boy gave a running 
push to the baby carriage, which sent it bump against the 
feet of his astonished mother. Then as that lady bent to 
lift the breathless Marguerite, William Henry—William 
Henry no longer, but once more Jumping Leopard, Chief of 





SOME OF THE BEES HAD FOUND THEIR WAY INSIDE HIS TROUSERS’ 
LEGS, WHILE OTHERS WERE MAKING BUSY WITHIN HIS SHIRT SLEEVES. 


pressing that sombre pleasure with which a conderiig ra 
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the Apache band—with two wild whoops, sent himself, an | 
animated battering ram, down the walk, and against the side 
of the beehive. The tall, heavy aftaie went oyer with 2a, 
crash. Its apex struck fair between the shoulder * Cae 
unconscious Ghost Fighter and knocked him upon } 
in the soft loam. At the same instant a thousand 
bees rushed fiercely out to the attack. 
Mrs. Jones, her attention attracted by a series. of@@ 
which brought surprised faces to back doors a block#4 
looked up to see the old man scramble to his feet and Be 
what might perhaps be best characterized as an ejé€ 
hornpipe. Some of the bees had found their way insid& 
trousers’ legs; others had crept inside the collar of 
shirt, while a score of others were making busy wW 
his shirt sleeves. Up and down, and round and rows 
danced, kicking aimlessly in all directions and striking 
agely at unseen adversaries, all the while accompanyifi® 
movements with screams of “Help! Murder! Fire! Pegg 
It could not have been more than three minutes; 
William’s father rescued the Ghost Fighter, but in a 
an eager crowd had swarmed through the front gate,<@ 
ing over Mrs. Jones’s flower-beds and doing no -:ef 
damage. a; 
Because of the general excitement, it was half an‘@ae 
before anyone thought of looking for William Henryrg | 
Jast when a searching party came up with the culpritiiige 
was disporting himself in the swimming pool, his face “g 


felon enjoys the last breakfast before execution. aR 
Mr. Jones led home his erring son in awful state, follé e coal 
through the streets by a dozen of excited, wet-haired tribes- 
men. On the way the cortége passed a man whose face 
was swathed in bandages, only one eye being visible ;’sbut 
spite enough gleamed from that one old organ to have t¥- 
nished malice for the eyes of Argus. sh 
“See there!” hissed Mr. Jones, shaking his culprit heir. 
“You might have killed the poor old man. I don’t know 
what I am ever goin’ to do with you.” * 
Then it was that Bobby Smithers, trotting along, breath- 
less, at the head of his tribe, ruined for himself and friends 
the pleasure of witnessing a repetition of what had happened 
that morning in the woodshed. 
“ ig n see what he done to Billy,” cried Master Smithers. 
Jones turned. “What did he do to Billy? *: de 
see Instantly a group formed in front of Mrs. Days’ 
picket gate; there, under the elm tree, Bobby Smitdiggs. 
began his memorable argument for the defence. Sov ei . 


over, acquittal was assured. When he had done, Mr. Jos 
stood a moment in deep thought; then, Te fished x 1 m4 | 


of sternness : ane 

“Go back and finish your swimming, William Hegpeme 
then go and buy your popcorn; but the next scrape youumeet 
into, you'll ketch it good. Now, mind!” : 
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By ARTHUR WARD 






HE curtains are drawn, and the fire's 
leaping bright, 
And laddie, most ready for bed, 


Crawls up on my knee, a jockey in white, 


Then it’s "Give us a ride, Uncle Ned!" 


Andloudlyhe clucks, now his horse he’s astride, 
For every lad longs for a steed; 

He’s off with a shout, he straightens with pride, 
As we start at a wondrous high speed. 


He’s Gilpin, and flees fast as John did before, 
From Aix back to Ghent he has sped, 
Rides hard as Phil Sheridan rode of yore, 
On the day he at Winchester led. 


With wild Tam O'Shanter we rush, smartly 
paced, 

Just leaving the witches astream; 

For Banbury Cross we dash off in haste, 

On the home-stretch we race with a scream. 


But best of them all is the "hobblety gee," 
To market the gentleman rides; 

His horse bucks so hard, boy clings to my knee, 
While he’s laughing to split his small sides. 


He droops and he nods, for he’s going— 
" Good-night! " 

His head on my breast nestles down, 

To Dreamland his steed has taken its flight, 

He’s arrived now at Slumberland Town. 
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GREAT WOMEN OF PIONEER TIMES 


BY LANDON KNIGHT 


II1l.—CHARLOTTE ROBERTSON 


ONE OF THE REVERED FIGURES IN THE ANNALS OF TENNESSEE IS CHARLOTTE ROBERTSON, WIFE OF THE ‘'GALLANT HERO OF 


THE CUMBERLAND.”’ 


THE LITTLE COLONY THAT, NEAR THE END OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR, ESTABLISHED ITSELF SO FIRMLY 


WHERE NOw IS THE CITY OF NASHVILLE, WAS THE NUCLEUS OF A WEALTHY AND PROSPEROUS STATE. THE HONORS THAT HAVE 


BEEN BESTOWED UPON ITS LEADER, GENERAL JAMES ROBERTSON, WERE WELL DESERVED; HIS WIFE EARNED AS SURE A PLACE 
IN THE AFFECTIONS’ OF HER PEOPLE, AND ON ACCOUNT OF HER NOBLE CHARACTER, AND THE IMPORTANT SERVICES THAT SHE 


RENDERED TO THE STATE, CHARLOTTE ROBERTSON IS WORTHY OF A WIDER FAME. 


IN THE NEXT PAPER WILL BE TOLD THE 


STORY OF ELIZABETH KENTON, WHO SHARED MANY OF THE ADVENTURES OF HER NOTED HUSBAND, GENERAL SIMON KENTON. 


N AN OBSCURE SPOT in the southern portion of 
Northampton County, North Carolina, one may yet see, 
amid a mass of rotten wood, the stones that mark the 
foundation of a log mansion whose history is now almost 


forgotten. A hun- 
dred and fifty years 
ago that home, nes- 
tling in the great 
pines that then 
crowned the hilltop, 
was the most nota- 
ble house, both in 
size and appoint- 
ments, in that part 
of the colony. It 
was the residenceof 
Pioneer Robertson, 
a stern yet kindly 
man, whose an- 
cestors had with 
equal zeal defied 
Mary, sustained 
Knox and fought 
with great Oliver 
at Marston Moor. 
Passing over this 
hillto the northward 
one comes, at the 
distance of about a 
mile, to one of those 
funereal old fields 
where all vegeta- 
tion, except the 
brown grass, has 
long since given 


over the contest. 


with the impover- 
ished soil. In this 
lonely spot are yet 
distinguishable the 
ruins of another 
house, which was 
the home of George 
Reeves, the near- 
est neighbor and 
closest friend of 
Pioneer Robertson. 

In those days 
large families were 
the rule, which 
seems to have been 
religiously ob- 


served by the two neighbors. 
were reared in close association, a circumstance from which 
there grew one of those little romances of child life that 
always enlist the sympathy. 


Their children, of course, 


At the time of the meeting 





WHENEVER THE HUSBAND’S DUTIES WOULD PERMIT, THE OLD 
FAVORITE BOOKS WERE BROUGHT FORTH; BUT THESE EVENINGS 
OF RELAXATION WERE FREQUENTLY INTERRUPTED.—Page 74. 





quiet, shy boy and the pretty little girl never once faltered 
through the fickle years of childhood, and when it was 
announced that “ Mistress Charlotte’ proposed to celebrate 
her eighteenth birthday by marrying James Robertson, no 


one was surprised. 

The young cou- 
ple’s parents were 
better able than 
most pioneers to 
give their children 
a fair start in the 
world, and many 
inducements were 
offered them to set- 
tle near their rela- 
tives. But to the 
younger generation 
that part of the col- 
ony was already an 
old country, and 
soon after the mar- 
riage the youthful 
couple decided to 
cross the western 
mountains in search 
of a more promis- 
ing home. This was 
eventually found 
near the confluence 
of Big Creek with 
the Watauga River, 
and there James 
Robertson built 
the largest and 
best house in the 
country, with the 
exception of that 
of Captain “Jack”. 
Sevier, some miles 
away. Through 
their frugality and 
industry, the young 
people became, in 
the course of a few 
years, the wealth- 
iest residents in 
that part of the 
country. Not even 
the sacrifices they 
made for the cause 
of independence 
impoverished them, 


and the year 1779 found them well-to-do, and Robertson, 
who had risen to be a captain and magistrate, regarded 
as next to the foremost man in the community. 

Why he should have wished to abandon wealth, comfort 


Master James had attained the mature age of seven. The and honors to plunge once more into the dangers of the 


lady was somewhat younger. 
from the first hardly admits of doubt, for the devotion of the 


That it was acase of true love 


untried wilderness, is by no means apparent at this time. 
But farther to the westward on the Cumberland lay a fair 


land, and there James Robertson dreamed of founding a 
great community, perhaps a State, that, expanding west- 
ward, should grow on to the Father of Waters. He was 
not a dreamer, and whatever his judgment approved, others 
were willing to endorse, and in a short time a consider- 
able number were ready to follow him into the unknown 
country. He, with most of the men, driving their cattle 
before them, began the journey across the wilderness. A 
few days later Charlotte Robertson, with four small chil- 
dren, her sister-in-law and her brother with their servants, 
joined the families of the other colonists on the Holston 
River, where they embarked in flat-bottom boats, and one of 
the most remarkable voyages of history was begun. 

Captain Donelson, who commanded the expedition, has left 
to us his diary, which is now in the archives of the Tennessee 
Historical Society. From the moment the voyagers entered 
the Tennessee until they reached the Ohio River, they were 
almost constantly beset by the combined tribes of the West- 
ern Indians, and through the scenes of the most marvellous 
battles, shipwrecks, defeats, victories and escapes, we see 
Charlotte Robertson as a conspicuous figure. The timidity 
of the delicately nurtured woman was transformed by danger 
into heroism as great as ever exhibited by her husband on 
the field of battle. At one time, it is recorded, under a fierce 
fire from both sides of the river, she coolly placed her babies 
in the bottom of the boat and built a barricade of bedding 
and boxes around them, then amid the singing bullets loaded 
the rifles, altogether indifferent to danger. Again she took 
the place of a wounded boatman at the oars, and, forging 
ahead, was attacked by a war canoe filled with painted war- 
riors. With a stroke of the paddle she upset the craft, and, 
as its occupants rose from the water, she rained blows upon 
their heads until they sank or were compelled to swim for 
shore. Then, when the smoke of battle has cleared, we see 
her again, no longer the Amazon, but the angel of mercy bind- 
ing up the wounds of thé injured and whispering words of 
‘ comfort and hope to the dying. 

Three months of such perils and hardships as have been 
seldom endured by the hardiest men on the American fron- 
tier, brought the voyagers to the Ohio, where all who had 
their families with them, despairing of ever reaching their 
destination, turned their boats down stream and sought 
homes in the vicinity of Natchez. Matters were still further 
complicated by the desertion of their pilot, leaving but three 
men on board the “ Adventure.” The rapid current of the 
great river was filled with masses of ice and heavy drift- 
wood, which every moment threatened destruction. If by 
chance they should escape that peril, the narrow Cumber- 
land, up which they must proceed for two hundred miles, 
was infested with hostile savages. However, it was equally 
fatal to turn back and, lashing the boats together, the little 
fleet began its slow and laborious ascent. Mrs. Johnston, a 
sister of Captain Robertson, acted as pilot, and * Mistress 
Charlotte” and her maid Hagar, worked at the oars with 
the men. The weather grew bitterly cold, blinding storms 
of sleet and snow swept over them, and their provisions gave 
out. To attempt to procure game was but to fall into the 
hands of the savages, who were closely following them on 
both sides of the river. Therefore, keeping well to the 
middle of the stream and living on scanty rations of parched 
corn they struggled on through miserable days and still more 
horrible nights, always under the shadow of death, but stern, 
resolute, unconquered and unconquerable. At last, more than 
four months from the day they had embarked, the prow of 
the “Adventure” was grounded at a spot now marked by 
the foot of Market Street, Nashville, and the trying voyage 
was over. 

Captain Robertson and his companions had reached the 
spot several weeks earlier, and, animated with the indomitable 
energy of the pioneer, had completed a block house and 
several cabins and surrounded them with palisades. That 
home was very different from the one Mistress Charlotte 
had left on the Watauga, but after her hard experiences any 
shelter under the protection of her husband must have been 
delightful, and with the ingenuity of her sex, she went to 
work to make the most of it. The small cabin was without 


the fort and were making desperate efforts to fire it. 


shutters for either window or door, but heavy paper soaked 
in lard afforded a translucent covering for the former, while 
at night a sheet closed the latter. There was a wide fire- 
place where pine faggots blazed cheerfully in the evening, 
and whenever the husband’s duties would permit, the old 
favorite books were brought forth, and the habit of reading 
and discussion adopted at the time of their marriage was 
resumed. But these evenings of relaxation were frequently 
interrupted. The feeble colony was constantly beset with 
dangers and difficulties, and in every emergency, civil or 
military, Captain Robertson was regarded as the general 
and father of the community. And with like confidence the 
women in the hour of trial turned to his wife for counsel and 
aid, sure that both would be given in greater measure 
than asked. In fact, during the first year they were so con- 
stantly engaged with the affairs of the settlers that they 
were compelled to neglect their own. The captain was even 
forced to hunt at night for the game that he largely relied 
upon to support his family. 

While he was away upon one of these expeditions, Mistress 
Charlotte met with an adventure which again demonstrated 
that she possessed that nerve and cool courage which 
could meet any danger. On this particular evening she had 
put her children to bed and had herself retired early. A 
fire burned on the hearth, and while watching its flickering 
shadows, she heard a slight noise at the door. Looking 
around, she saw a pair of flaming eyes regarding her. Ina 
moment the sheet was pushed aside and a huge panther 
entered the room and, springing upon her bed, peered in- 
tently into her half-closed eyes. A movement, an outcry 
at that moment, would have resulted fatally, but not a 
muscle quivered. Leaving her bed, the animal examined the 
sleeping children, and, finding everything in that quarter 
apparently satisfactory, he next attacked a large gourd of 
lard, which he devoured before taking his departure. When 
Captain Robertson returned he found his wife wrapped in a 
blanket before the fire, guarding the door with a cocked 
rifle, and thereafter in his absence, when she retired, that 
weapon was always within easy reach. 

But panthers were by no means the gravest danger she 
was compelled to meet. The powerful tribes of Middle and 
East Tennessee had resolved to exterminate the whites, and 
they waged a continuous, relentless warfare that spared 
neither age nor sex. In one year Mrs. Robertson was forced 
to look upon the mangled remains of her sons Peyton and 
Randolph, two splendid little fellows, who were murdered 
while gathering sugar sap within a stone’s throw of the fort. 
But in those dark days that tried the souls of men with iron 
resolution, the courage of Charlotte Robertson never faltered. 
In word and deed she was an inspiration to all, and when 
others gave way to despair, her great soul encouraged them 
to persevere and win for their children the splendid heritage 
promised by the future. She bade them go forth and till 
the fields while she and her sisters guarded the fort; and 
how well they performed that trust one incident will show. 

The wily savages discovered the defenceless condition of 
the fort and planned to carry it by storm. The attack was 
sudden, but the women, under Mistress Charlotte, flew to 
arms and repulsed the first onslaught. A party of twenty- 
five braves, however, found a lodgment under the walls of 
The 
defenders could not reach them with their rifles, and matters 
were looking desperate when Captain Robertson’s sister was 
seized with an inspiration. It was “wash day” at the fort. 
Seizing a bucket of boiling water and bidding the women 
supply more, she mounted the parapet amid a shower of 
bullets and directed a scalding stream upon the enemy. 
Thrice she was severely wounded, but held her position 
until poor Lo was forced to seek shelter in the woods. 
When the men reached the fort the battle was over, and 
although several of the women were injured, victory re- 
mained with them along with fifteen dead and many more 
wounded Indians. 

Gradually, however, conditions began to improve. More 
settlers came, new cabins sprang up around the fort, the 
reeds in the bottom and the cedars on the hills began to 


The Delineator 








disappear and in their places came larger gardeis and 
fields. Hostilities had ceased. Thus encouraged by 
the present, and every heart aglow with the hopes of 
the future, we see the colonists on an April morning 
hastening away to their fields. Not a man was left 
in the fort capable of bearing arms except Jonathan 


‘Robertson, and at daylight he had gone to hunt wild 
turkeys on the hill where now stands the Capitol. 
Mistress Charlotte, with her infant Felix, the first 
white child born in Middle Tennessee, in her arms, 
was overseeing her servants in the little loom shed 
where the spinning wheels droned and hummed and 
the weavers’ shuttles clashed and rattled. Through 
the open door floated the odor of wild flowers, 
commingled with the smell of the fresh earth from 
the newly made furrows. And yet, despite the peace- 
ful scenes of that beautiful morning, the soul of the 
brave little woman was oppressed by the premonition 
of impending disaster. Nor was it diminished when 
the pack of bloodhounds, trained to hunt Indians, 
now slumbering in the sunlight before the door, 
aroused themselves, sniffed the air and began to 
growl. Climbing to the lookout, she scanned the 
forest in every direction, but at first nothing unusual 
was apparent. A moment later and the color left 
her cheeks. 

Through the blue haze that crowned the hills to 
the northward she saw a band of Indians dancing 
around a prostrate object. In a flash the truth 
dawned ; they had slain her son. In the same mo- 
ment came the conviction that something must be 
done if the whole colony was to escape a similar fate. 
Bidding her servant bring two horses and a gun, she 
instructed the women in the defense of the fort until 
aid should come. Then, holding little Felix in her 
arms and followed by Cesar with the rifle, she 
passed out of the gate and heard it barricaded be- 
hind them. Cautiously they skirt the forest until-a 


friendly hillock screens them from view. Then they give a 
free rein and dash down the narrow path. Captain Robert- 
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CAPTAIN ROBERTSON’S SISTER MOUNTED THE PARAPET AND 
DIRECTED A SCALDING STREAM UPON THE ENEMY.—Page 74. 


son working with his men on their Richland farm, now West 
Nashville, sees the riders, and divining the situation, gives 
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the danger signal. In a moment all along the bottom horses 
are cut loose from ploughs and nineteen farmers, with unslung 
rifles, are following their leader and his heroic wife in the 
mad race for the front. They reach the fort none too soon, 
for a party of Indians is advancing through the cane brakes. 
Dismounting, the pioneers drive them rapidly back—too far, 
for at this moment a half-moon line of battle deploys between 
them and the fort. They have fallen into a trap, and it is 
nineteen against a thousand. But Captain Robertson’s face 
was never calmer as he bids his men seek cover and waste 
no powder. Ina few moments rifles are ringing and clouds 
of white smoke are floating over the cedars. Fiercer the 
conflict rages, the half-moon line is closing and forcing them 
back into the river. At this moment Mistress Charlotte is 
standing, rifle in hand, on the lookout watching the battle. 
Her trained eye now tells her that the crisis has arrived. At 
a word from her, Czsar unlooses the hounds, and with loud 
baying they rush upon the rear of the warriors’ reforming 
line. The manceuvre is understood, the charge is sounded, 
the pioneers close in upon their antagonists, who, now assailed 
in front and rear, waver and break and flee, and the battle is 
over. A rescue party was formed, and with it went the dis- 
tracted mother. Ataspot now marked by the south entrance 
to the Capitol grounds, they found Jonathan still alive, but 
unconscious. He was borne to the fort, and in time was 
nursed back to health and strength to become a prominent 
figure in the new State, by the heroic mother, whose courage 
had saved its most important settlement from destruction. 

That attack was the culminating point of the dark days 
of Middle Tennessee, and while the hardships and trials of 
Charlotte Robertson were not yet over, it is pleasant to look 
back to that far off time and see her emerging from the 
scenes of adversity and sorrow into the paths of tranquil- 
lity and peace so congenial to a woman of her gentle nature. 
Her husband was now one of the great men of the West, 
and honors were freely bestowed upon him. He was elected 
to the Senate and was made a general, but, best of all, in 
the hearts of his people he was cherished as the Father of 
Tennessee. Nor was wealth lacking. His lands rapidly 
appreciated in value, and in 1788 he felt himself able to 
gratify Mistress Charlotte’s desire for a handsome home. 
The fine brick mansion, the first in Nashville, was reared in 
a magnificent grove of forest trees on the highway which is 
still known as Charlotte Pike. The brick marked by the 
hieroglyphics of the Indian workmen, the polished walnut 
floors, the massive oaken doors, the exquisitely carved balus- 
trades were all wrought by hand. Mrs. Robertson is said 
to have planned the house, which seems probable from the 
perfect taste and harmony which pervaded it, from its bright, 
airy bedrooms to its dining-room and kitchen. 

. Her first thought was to share the comforts of her new 
home with her aged parents. 

The General’s time being wholly occupied with public 
duties, she, with Felix and the faithful Czasar, made the 
journey on horseback across the wilderness to North Caro- 
lina and brought her parents back with her. This done, 
her next ambition was to give her children a thorough 
education. For the younger ones an excellent tutor was 
found in David Hood, one of those shrewd, adventurous 
Scotch schoolmasters who followed in the wake of the 
pioneer, laying the foundations of education. The elder 
ones, Felix and Lavinia, she insisted upon sending to Phila- 
delphia, the former to study medicine, the latter to com- 
plete her education in a fashionable boarding school. The 
two riding habits—one black, the other gray—worn by 
Lavinia on this journey of months, were preserved by her 
descendants until lost during the Civil War. At Mount 
Vernon, their father’s warm friend and admirer, President 
Washington, detained the young travellers for a week, and 
on their return they were entertained by other distinguished 
personages in the straggling village which had been recently 
founded as the national Capital. 

A residence of several years in Philadelphia, one may well 
believe, produced marked impressions upon the bright, clever 
young girl from the wilderness, and upon her return they 
began to bear fruit. No doubt, the fine mansion, with its bare 
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floors and somewhat meagre furnishings, seemed eminently 
satisfactory to the simple old General and reasonably so even 
to Mistress Charlotte, but Miss Lavinia had other ideas and 
was not long in securing their adoption. A large order was 
consequently sent to Philadelphia, and in time several wagons 
arrived laden with carpets, pier glasses, divans and, in fact, 
a general assortment of the handsomest furniture that the 
market afforded. This innovation was a notable event in the 
history of Nasborough, as the village was then called, and 
the pioneers for miles around flocked to see the wonderful 
creations. The carpets especially were objects of wonder 
and admiration. They were the first ever seen in Middle 
Tennessee, and most of the pioneers failed to understand 
them. A great-granddaughter of Mistress Charlotte relates 
that on the evening of inspection stalwart pioneers might 
have been seen timidly jumping from one design to another, 
under the impression that their purpose was to guide one in 
walking, while fresh-cheeked maidens in homespun frocks 
lingered long and lovingly before the great mirrors. 

This was the happiest period in Mistress Charlotte’s life, 
and one may imagine the old people under their own vine 
and fig tree caring for their servants, befriending their 
neighbors and spending their long evenings in reading, which 
was never left off so long as James Robertson lived. They 
were not, as the historian Putnam says, ignorant, but were 
remarkably well educated, belonging by birth and breeding 
to that class from which was evolved the aristocracy of the 
South. But they were the soul of kindness and hospitality, 
and the old General loved to call his place “ Travellers’ 
Rest,” a name which clung to it until its destruction by fire 
two years ago. 

No man ever had so much influence with the Indians as 
General Robertson, and as the only means of preserving 
peace and inducing them to turn to the ways of civilized 
life, the President requested him to take charge of the 
agency in the Choctaw nation. He was now old and acqui- 
escence meant great sacrifice, but he and his wife finally 
decided that their first duty was to their country. 

All of General Robertson’s large business affairs now 
devolved upon his wife, and with the same insight, resolution 
and executive ability that she had shown in her younger 
days, she assumed the responsibilities, successfully managing 
in conjunction with Mr. Hood several large plantations and 
a small army of servants. All of the time that could be 
spared from these duties was spent with her husband at the 
agency, and when at last his health began to fail she left 
everything and remained constantly by his side, tenderly 
nursing him until, in 1814, the end came. No wife had ever 
been more devoted, and,:as she saw him laid to rest there in 
the wilderness, her grief was so great that all the other sor- 
rows of her eventful life seemed small in comparison. But 
other duties claimed her, and with a son for a companion 
she journeyed back across the forests to take up her duties 
to the living. 

She survived her husband almost thirty years, living 
a busy, useful life to the end. In her old age we see her 
still beautiful, arrayed in her charming caps of black and 
white and wearing the silk aprons of which she was so 
fond, busy with the household affairs at ‘Travellers’ 
Rest,” or sitting before the wide hearth where great logs 
blaze on the quaint old brass andirons, living over, with 
admiring grandchildren on her knee, the voyage of the 
“Adventure” and the stirring days when Nashville was but a 
fort on the bluff. She lived to see a great city, with broad 
streets and handsome homes, arise on the spot where she 
had once beheld herds of buffalo and deer, to see the re- 
mains of her honored husband borne along those streets by 
the citizens, accompanied by United States soldiers sent 
thither by the Government to honor the memory of * the 
Father of Tennessee.” She died in 1843, at the age of 
ninety-three, and was laid to rest beside her husband 
in the old City Cemetery of Nashville. No monument 
marks the spot, but covered, as it is, with weeds and briars, 
it is sacred ground to the Tennesseean, who, in the rever- 
ence of his heart, has erected a memorial more enduring 
than the hands of man could fashion from marble or brass. 


The Delineator 














HE HAIR exhibits as much individuality 
as the person. Its variations in color range 
from the perfectly white hair of the albino, 
due to entire lack of coloring matter, 

through all the tints of blond and of brown, to the deep- 

est black. The hair varies not only in color but in texture. 

Some hair is naturally dry, brittle and. uneven. Other hair 

is oily or wiry. The quality and condition of the hair, 

as well as the color, vary greatly with the different periods 
of life. These conditions should be thoroughly understood 
in order to care for the hair intelligently. 
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NECESSITY OF THE SHAMPOO. 


The necessity of cleansing the hair is imperative from 
every point of view; as much for health as for cleanli- 
ness, since the hair and scalp 
cannot be healthy, any more 
than the skin, unless they are 
thoroughly cleansed of im- 
purities. The oily glands of 
the scalp become choked and 
they are irritated to over- 
secretion, making the hair oily, 
or dandruff is caused. The 
hair follicles also become un- 
healthy, so that the hair grows 
poorly or falls out. It should 
be remembered that it is na- 
tural for some hairs to fall 
out daily. It is said that the 
life of a hair is from two to 
six years, and that an aver- 
age of fifty to sixty hairs fall 
each day. These are replaced, 
or should be, by a constant 
growth of new hair. The hair 
is said to grow at the rate of 
about eight inches a year. 
Washing the hair is impera- 
tive, as a matter of personal 
cleanliness. The frequency of 
a shampoo depends upon two 
conditions, the necessity’ aris- 
ing from the surroundings and individual peculiarities. Some 
persons’ hair becomes more oily in a given time than others, 
from the nature of their glands; others perspire more freely 
naturally, or are made to do so because of their occupations. 
The regulation of ashampoo once a month recommended 
by the hair-dressers will do for many; but for others, as 
often as once a week, or once in ten days, may be required. 
As soon as the hair feels sticky, mats together easily or 
comes out, it is evident that the hair needs shampooing. 
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AFTER STRAIGHTENING THE HAIR APPLY THE SHAMI’OO MIXTURE 
BY MEANS OF A BRUSH, 
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HOW TO SHAMPOO THE HAIR. 
After years of experience with all kinds of sham- 
pooers at home and abroad, the methods about to be 


described have been found to be the best. Of course, 
it is much easier and pleasanter to have some one who is 
skilful do the shampooing for one, but it often happens that 
those who make it a business are not to be had, and with a 
little experience and care, one can do it very well for oneself 
and much better than some who make a profession of it. 
Another matter should ever be borne in mind in going toa 
hair-dresser’s for dressing or shampooing; that is, to take 
along one’s own combs and brushes. In some States laws 
have been enacted to make barbers sterilize their imple- 
ments, scissors, razors, combs and brushes, after each time 
that they have been used. It may be that those who have 
the care of women’s hair do not so well understand the 
necessity for this cleanliness. 
One should keep brushes and 
combs with almost equal care 
in their own homes. Impuri- 
ties accumulate very quickly 
in these articles of the toilet. 
I know of a case where the 
hair of a young girl was great- 
ly benefited by using a fresh 
comb every day. She had 
half a dozen or more, to avoid 
cleansing one daily. 

The mixture with which to 
shampoo the head varies 
greatly in different hair-dress- 
ing establishments. A _ very 
good one consists of a tea- 
spoonful of cologne, a_tea- 
spoonful or more of tincture 
of green soap, the white of an 
egg stirred into a cupful of 
water. If the hair is too oily, 
a little pure or aromatic am- 
monia can be added, or a little 
borax—too much borax or am- 
monia will make the hair too 
dry and brittle. The next step 
after the hair has been taken 
down and straightened and freed from snarls by means of 
combing, is to apply the shampoo mixture with a brush. 
These brushes are inexpensive and are made for the pur- 
pose. An old tooth brush can also be used, but it is rather 
small and not as effective as the one especially designed. 

The hair should be parted on the top of the head, and 
the shampoo applied by means of the brush, first to this 
parting ; then dividing the hair, strand after strand, at inter- 
vals of about half an inch, scrub the scalp up and down 
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THE HEAD IS SCRUBBED WITH THE BALLS OF THE FINGERS. 


from the top of the head, holding the handle of the brush 
upward, which prevents the shampoo mixture from running 
down the hand and wrist. Scrub as hard as can easily be 
borne. When the entire scalp has been gone over, always 
in the direction from the centre of the head to the cir- 
cumference bounded by the neck and ears, then the hair 
should all be gathered in the left 

hand and brought up to the top 

of the head so that the brush 

and shampoo can be applied 

easily around the roots of the 

hair about the forehead, above 

the ears and at the neck. The 

brush thus used removes dan- / 
druff, cleanses the scalp thor- 
oughly, and, by bringing the 

blood to the minute vessels that 
nourish the scalp, greatly bene- 

fits the hair follicles. 

The next step is washing the 

hair itself. The remainder of 
the shampoo water is put in the 
basin and enough water added 
to wash the hair comfortably. 
The hair is thoroughly wet, and 
the head is scrubbed by means 
of the balls of the fingers. There 
should be a good lather of soap 
suds. When this is well done, 
the ends of the hair should be 
washed out as if they were a 
piece of cloth. 

Then comes the process of 
rinsing hair and scalp. This is the most difficult and most 
wearying part for one to do alone thoroughly. It is easier 
if an attachment with a spray can be made, but if that is 
not possible, the water must be dipped up and dashed on 
the hair by means of a mug. In this and the preceding 


AFTER THE RINSING WRING IT AS DRY AS POSSIBLE. 





FAN THE HAIR VIGOROUSLY WITH A PALM-LEAF FAN. 


THE PROCESS OF RINSING BY MEANS OF THE SPRAY. 


process care must be taken not to get the soap in the eyes. 
The shampooing will prove a failure if any of the soap 
remains in the hair. Rinse and rinse until not a particle 
remains, or it will be found after the hair has dried that it is 
gummy and sticky. The last water in which the hair is 
rinsed should be perfectly clear and clean to show that the soap 
is all out. This water should 
be as cold as can be borne. 


THE DRYING PROCESS. 


The drying process is a te- 
dious one. It will not do to 
leave the hair wet to dry of it- 
self, for it is at this point one is 
likely to catch cold. Care should 
be taken, when indulging in 
washing the hair, to choose a 
suitable day. If the day is wet, 
foggy or stormy, it takes the 
hair nearly double the time to 
dry. When the hair has been 
thoroughly rinsed, wring it as 
dry as possible; after that shake. 
it out and fan it vigorously with 
the old-fashioned palm-leaf fan. 
Fanning is most effective. This 
may be alternated with the use 
of the towel. If the towels are 
heated, the process of drying 
will be shortened. Some estab- 
lishments have machines which 
revolve a fan by electricity, anc 
the air is heated by means of gas. To avoid the danger 
taking cold, no wet towels should be permitted to rem: 
about the neck; the back of the neck where the hair begi 
to grow, should have frequent and vigorous rubbings, an 
the hair should be dried there first. The ends of the h 


DRYING THE HAIR BY MEANS OF A TOWEL, 











are best dried by being wrung 
out together with the towel, 
which helps greatly to absorb 
the moisture. 

If one is sensitive and likely 
to take cold after a shampoo, 
alcohol may be rubbed in at the 
back of the neck; it is not a 
good plan to rub it into the 
scalp as it takes away from the 
results of the shampoo, for the 
alcohol, when dried out, gives a 
stale smell to the hair. Comb- 
ing and shaking the hair help 
the drying. 

The last process of all is 
straightening the hair with the 
comb. This should be done 
most carefully to avoid pulling 
it out, for the tangles are apt to 
be many and complicated. The 
comb should never be carelessly 
dragged through the hair, no 
matter when it is employed. 
If a particularly obstinate hair 
snarl is met with, coax it along 


until it is far enough away from the scalp for the lock of 
hair to be wound around the finger, and then any struggle 


in getting out the snarl will not 
pull the hair at the roots. 


HOW TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW. 


As a general thing, the reason 
for the falling out of hair is 
due to lack of proper circulation 
in the minute blood vessels of 


CLIPPING THE HAIRS FROM 
THE TWISTED LOCK. 
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STRAIGHTENING THE HAIR WITH THE COMB AFTER SHAMPOOING, 


THE COMB SHOULD NEVER BE DRAGGED 
CARELESSLY THROUGH THE HAIR, 















the scalp. Soon the scalp loses 
its vitality. It becomes tense 
and shiny, and the hair follicles, 
out of which the hair grows, are 
actually strangled out of exist- 
ence. It has been asserted that 
baldness is due to the presence 
of a microbe. The microbe of 
baldness, if such there be, could 
not exist if the hair roots were 
properly nourished by a suf- 
ficient supply of blood. Hair 
tonics may be good to banish 
the impurities which clog the 
hair follicles and to destroy the 
microbes, and it is in this that 
their usefulness probably exists. 
Almost every hair tonic contains 
alcohol in some form, and this 
is an excellent disinfectant ; 
quinine is added to stimulate 
the growth of the hair and to 
prevent its falling out. If the 
hair is dry, oil should be added 
to the mixture. All tonics and 
applications should be rubbed 


into the roots of the hair, for if the long hairs are wet 
with any preparation of the sort, it makes them sticky, 


and the effect is unpleasant. 

In most cases in which the 
hair falls, there exists a dry- 
ness of the scalp due to the 
inactivity of the hair follicles. 
It is well then to use the crude 
yellow vaseline. It sometimes 
has a better effect if mixed with 
an equal quantity of lanolin. 
This should be rubbed _thor- 


SINGEING THE HAIR BY MEANS 
OF A LIGHTED TAPER. 


oughly into the roots of the hair. None of these things 
will avail unless used diligently and for a long time. 


SINGEING AND CLIPPING THE HAIR. 


The hair will often show an unhealthy growth. The hairs 
become split at the ends and are split and torn in the length 
of the hair as well. It is easy to find out about the ap- 
pearance of the ends of the hair. Take a lock and twist it 
somewhat tightly, and the unequal ends will rough up and 
show along the strand. They may be roughed up and made 
to stand out an inch or more from the twist, and then be 
easily clipped, but this should be carefully done, none but 
the hairs intended being cut, or the process will only make 
the hair more unequal in length. The ends should also be 
trimmed. If this is done too squarely, it makes it difficult 
to dress the hair without having an obstinate end at the 
finish of the coil or braid to deal with. 

There is an old superstition that it is not an advantage 
to the hair to cut it, that “it makes it bleed.’”’? This is ab- 
surd. Those who hold such ideas recommend singeing the 
hair. It is a simple thing todo. If the hair is short it can 
be done by holding the ends of the hair in the fine teeth 
of the comb which has been combed through it until just 
enough to be caught in the 
comb remains. Across these 
ends the lighted taper is swept. 
If the hair is long, the lock is 
twisted as if for clipping, and 
the taper is run quickly over 
the ends. It requires someone 
very skilful to do this without 
burning off the long hairs as 
well as the short ones. The 
ends of the hair are easily 
singed without any danger 
of doing harm. The point of 
the whole matter is simply to 
clip or singe the ends of the 
unhealthy and split hairs, just 
as one would cut or prune an 
unhealthy plant, and it will, 
in the same way, promote the 
zrowth. 

Brushing has often been 
recommended to stimulate the 
healthy growth of the hair. 
An expert ladies’ maid is 
taught, first of all, to brush 
hair, in order to give the hun- 
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FIRST POSITION FOR SCALP 
HANDS PLACED UPON THE FOREHEAD, 


MASSAGE—FINGERS OF BOTH 





USED WRONGLY THE BRUSH MAY BECOME AN INSTRUMENT 
FOR RAKING OUT A NUMBER OF HAIRS. 
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FOR THE OBSTINATE SNARLS, WIND THE HAIR ABOUT THE 
FINGERS WHEN USING THE COMB, 


dred strokes with the brush 
at night as her mistress is re- 
tiring. In the first place, if 
one is devoted to the brush, 
it should be seen that it is 
perfectly clean, for it gathers 
impurities much faster than a 
comb. It should be cleansed 
first thoroughly with soap and 
water and then rinsed in a 
solution of a tablespoonful of 
borax to a quart of water, or 
in ammonia and water, the 
same amount to the quart. 
The brushes should be dried 
as quickly as possible, or the 
/ bristles will be softened, for 
if one is going to use a brush, 
which is not at all a necessity, 
it should be made stiff and, 
therefore, as effective as pos- 
sible. If a brush is used 
wrongly it may become an 
instrument for raking out a 
number of hairs. It should 
be held so that all, or nearly all, the bristles of the brush 
are planted firmly on the scalp before the sweep is made to 
bring it down through the length of the hair. When this 
sweep is made, the brush should pass over as much of the 
scalp as possible, for it is at this point that all the good 
which comes from brushing is done. The stimulation that 
comes from the bristles acts in the same way as massage. 


SCALP MASSAGE AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Scalp massage is the secret of keeping the scalp and the 
hair healthy. It is easily done and not a great tax either on 
time or patience. The hair-producing scalp is loosely 
attached to the underlying skull, as anyone can prove with 
the fingers. When the scalp becomes adherent to the bones 
underneath, and will not move easily, then the hair will fall 
and the healthiness of the hair follicles will become impaired. 
Therefore, one should have two ends in view: that of keep- 
ing the scalp perfectly loose and flexible upon its supporting 
framework, the skull; and that of promoting the flow of 
blood to the roots so that the hair follicles will be properly 
nourished and the oily glands secrete their substance to keep 
the hair from growing dry and brittle. In order to do this 
only three movements of both hands in concert are necessary. 

Before dressing the hair and when taking it down at 











WORK WITH A CIRCULAR MOTION TOWARD AN IMAGINARY 
CENTRE AT THE TOP OF THE HEAD. 


night, loosen it by giving the 
ends of it two or three light 
shakes ; place the tips of the 
fingers of both hands at the 
juncture of the hair and the 
forehead and then work them 
with the circular motion gently 
but firmly toward an imagin- 
ary centre at the top of the 
head. At each turn of the 
fingers let them work lightly 
on the surface, and then 
deeply. The first motion is 
addressed to the hair follicles 
themselves, the next to mov- 
ing the scalp on the head so 
as to make it soft, yielding 
and flexible. 

The second movement is 
made by placing the tips of 
the fingers so that the fore- 
finger of each hand will meet 
at the spot where the last mas- 
sage left off. This will bring 
the fingers of each hand over an ear at the juncture of 
the hair with the skin. In the same manner as before, they 
should work over the hair roots with light and deep massage 
until the finger tips meet at the same centre at the top. 

For the third movement of scalp massage, the fingers of 
each hand.are placed so as to meet at the back of the neck 
where the hair begins, and, describing the same motions as 
before, they work themselves upward to the centre. 

In this manner the entire scalp in less than five minutes 
receives a thorough stimulation. The hair responds at 
once and will be found to be full of life and electricity, 
where before it was lifeless and dull. It will also make the 
whole head feel lighter and better. This manner of caring 
for the hair cannot be too highly recommended ; it is easily 
and quickly done, and will keep the scalp healthy and pre- 
vent the hair from falling. 


MASSAGING THE SCALP 


THE CARE OF GRAY HAIR. 


One cannot be too thankful that we live in a day when 
one’s own hair, let the color be what it may, is appreciated. 
It is disagreeable to wear a wig, for it is so hot and un- 
comfortable; nevertheless, the art of wig-making has pro: 
gressed, so that if one’s hair is thinned to any extent, a wig 
or a front piece, made natural both as to color and fit, will 
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ON EACH SIDE OF THE HEAD. 
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add greatly to the appearance of the wearer. Nature isa 
cunning artificer, and the color of the hair changes with 
the age of the patient to suit the color of the skin. If, 
when artificial aid is resorted to, this is not borne in mind, 
and the woman whose hair, blonde, brown or black in her 
youth, has turned a different color with the years, becoming 
gray or approaching it, should have a wig or front piece 
made of that color, it gives her face an unnatural look. 
This is the trouble in using hair-dyes. Half a century ago, 
women with good heads of hair would conceal their locks 
when they became gray, and would appear with a dark front 
piece, the rest of the hair covered with caps of marvellous 
construction. The heat must have been oppressive. The 
only advantage of a wig would be that it was readily adjusted 
and that the time used in “doing up” the hair was saved. 

One can be thankful that at present gray hair is not only 
tolerated but is considered fashionable. Gray hair is like a 
white cloth; it becomes grimy very quickly. Perspiration 
also turns it yellow and makes it sticky. Gray hair has to 
be washed much more frequently than any other to keep it 
in proper order. Once a week or once in ten days is re- 
quired. It can be shampooed after the manner already 
mentioned, but when it comes to the last rinsing, it looks 
much better if a little bluing is added to the water—not too 
much, for that gives it an un- 
natural tint—but just enough 
to make it look pure white. 

Soft and fluffy gray hair 
often looks much better curled 
or crimped. If hot irons are 
used for this it will yellow the 
hair. It is almost impossible 
to do this with the curling 
irons without yellowing it per- 
manently. It is therefore 
much better to do the hair 
up with papers or pins over 
night. If the iron is used at 
all, a very good effect may be 
obtained by weaving the hair 
on pins and covering the hair 
on each pin with tissue paper, 
before applying a_ pinching 
iron. Great care should be 
taken, also, not to have the 
iron too hot. 

The use of curling tongs 
has been objected to as injur- 
ing the hair, but this is not the 
case if they are properly used. 





THIRD MOVEMENT AT THE BACK OF THE HEAD TO COMPLETE 
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OW quickly does poor humanity become acquainted 
with grief! When that sombre visitant has been with 
us for a few days, even for a few hours, he has 
swept away remembrance of happiness and the hope 

thereof so com- 
pletely for the time 
that it seems as if 
we had lived for 
years ’neath his 
gloomy wing. When 
Hana saw her only 
protector laid to 
rest, in the simple 
fashion of his 
country, she won- 
dered that she 
could ever have 
counted herself 
happy. Surely in 
her heart must 
have been some 
premonition of this 
desolate day! She 
had begged earn- 
estly that her grand- 
father might not be 
carried out to the 
village cemetery in 
the glen beside the 
lake; he had loved 
the hilltops and the 
tree-tops, the first 
sight of sunrise and 
the surprises of the 
stars. The cottage 
and a few rods of 
land about it were 
his own, and the 
kind village elders 
persuaded the 
priest to let her 
have her way. So 
Sakubei’s bed was 
made in that rich 
soil of the forest 
which would hold 
him warm on the 
coldest nights, and 
surround him with 
scents sweeter than 
balm and myrrh in 
the graves of kings. 
Overhead were the 
music of bird and 
wind, and the weft 
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of rustling branches 
that made his canopy. Hana had few words for all these 
things. The pretty Princess who had given her the picture 


book could have described them in classic language that 
Hana would not even have understood. But Hana felt 
them and reverenced them, and loved them with all the 
passion of her Nature-loving race. In her country even a 
peasant is consoled and refreshed on his weary tramp by 





THE HOUSEHOLD WERE ALL ASLEEP? WHEN THEY SLIPPED 
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some sudden scene of loveliness or grandeur opening out 
before him; the coolie who carries his heavy load for mile 
after mile can stop to gather a wild flower to cheer him 
on his way; and to this girl, born and bred in the stately 
freedom of the forest, the life of the forest was her life to 
a degree which she never realized until she had left it, 

For she left it 
soon, and that in 
a strange way. On 
the day when Sa- 
kubei was buried, 
when she had 
walked quietly in 
her coarse white 
robe of mourning 
behind the spotless 
norimon* orna- 
mented with white 
flowers and stream- 
ers, in which he 
travelled in state 
for the first and 
last time; when 
Hana had gathered 
branches of snowy 
hydrangea blooms 
and the Summer's 
earliest lilies to 
deck his resting 


and glorified by the 
dance of sun and 
breeze overhead) 
she came back to 
the desolate cottage 
leaning on Ka- 
moyo’s arm and 
sank down on the 
mats of her little 
chamber in deathly 
weariness. 

The good woman 
made some tea for 
her, and moved 
about, putting the 
few possessions in 
order after the de- 
parture of the men 
who had helped in 
the simple funeral. 
They were wood- 
cutters, of Saku- 
bei’s own craft and 
guild, and ere they 
went, they cameand 
offered their sym- 
pathy to Hana in 
few and_ honest 
words, each giving a meed of praise to the dead and _ point- 
ing out hope to the living. For of all races in the world, 
the people of Japan seem to stand alone in seeing death 
as the Creator meant us to see it; not as a terror and a 
severance, but a passing to some higher happiness for the 





* Small square palanquin used as a coffin in Japan. 
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good, some mystic purifying for the sinful; always a step 
toward perfection, but no harsh sundering from the loved 
ones here. The shadowy hands are stretched out to bless ; 
the parent’s spirit follows the living child, and from the 
hearts that still beat on earth’s bright highway goes up 
many a prayer for the peace of the father or friend or lover 
who may walk beside them visibly no more. 

Hana was ashamed of her unrestrained grief of the day 
before. In this quiet hour, when once more the sun was 
dropping behind 
the hills, a new 
peace came over 
her, and she was 
very still. The cot- 
tage in its empti- 
ness seemed al- 
ready far too large, 
but she felt her 
dear old grand- 
father’s presence in 
some strange way, 
as she had not felt 
it when he was 
lying so cold and 
deaf and stark, 
with folded hands 
and straight drawn 
garments, before 
her eyes. 

“T have given 
you much trouble, 
Kamoyo San,” she 
said suddenly, “and 
I thank you for all 
your patience. I 
will cry no more, 
and I will do that 
work. You must 
rest, and then go 
back to your house 
and your beautiful 
shop. I fear I have 
kept you too long, 
and the children 
will have missed 
you so much!” 

“It is nothing 
that I have done 
for you, O Hana 
San, a mere pine 
needle, offered with 
all good will, and 
my sister has been 
taking care of the children. 


















But I cannot leave you here 
alone to-night; you must come down and stay with me!” 
«Oh, no, indeed,” said the girl quickly, “you are too kind 


and good, but I would rather stay here. [am not afraid at 
all, and—and—oh, I cannot go so far away from him 
yet,”’ she added, and the tears came into her eyes in spite 
of herself. 

“Tt is quite impossible, poor child,’ Kamoyo replied, 
“you, a young girl, with no one to protect you—”’ 

«“ But there is nothing to take,” protested Hana. “No 
robbers would trouble themselves to steal our poor things, 
and they would not have the heart, I am sure!” 

“Tt is not the things,” said Kamoyo slowly, “it is you 
yoursel:., Hana San. You are—well—too young and _ too 
pretty to be left alone. Come, little one, there is no other 
way. Let us change your sad clothes and make a bundle 
of your futon, for I fear I have no spare one to lend you, 
and ‘we will shut up the house and get down to the village 
before dark.” 

She spoke with such decision that Hana saw she must 
obe:y, and she tried not to show how reluctantly she did so. 
When at last all was ready, they closed the outer shutters 
of. the cottage, where no glow of firelight would cheer the 
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passer-by to-night. Sad and dark they left it, but when 
Hana turned to look once more toward the mound among 
the trees it gleamed out fair enough under its heaped-up 
tlowers. The moon had risen, calm and full, and was 
shedding her silvery benison on the new-made grave. 

Kamoyo pressed Hana’s hand kindly. ‘“ You shall come 
back the first thing in the morning if you like,” she said. 

The household were all asleep when they slipped in by 
the low “earthquake ” door, so Hana was spared the trial 
of meeting anyone, that night. She spread her little quilt 
in a corner which Kamoyo showed her, and lay very still, 
listening to the breathing of the children on the other side 
of a thin paper partition. It was long before she slept. 
Just as she was dozing off at last, she remembered Ijima,. 
travelling through the night to Miyanoshita to answer that 
cruel summons, and the thought that he might be killed, 
like Matsu’s brother, brought such a pang of pain with it 
that she began to cry silently in the dark. At last she fell 
asleep, but, as her own people would say, “her pillow almost 
Hoated away on her tears.” 

Now the light comes early in the hills, and by four o’clock 
it was whitening the little openings under the eaves which 
were not covered by the wooden shutters. Hana sat up 
and looked round 
her in the unfamil- 
lar room. A great 
longing for her 
home came upon 
her, and she rose 
noiselessly, dressed 
herself, and rolled 
her blue’ bedding 
into a tidy bundle 
in one corner. It 
would be graceless 
return for hospital- 
ity to waken her 
kind hosts, or to 
leave the house 
open for Kamoyo’s 
stores to be rifled, 
but she thought 
she could slip out 
by the earthquake- 
door and close it 
again without dis- 
turbing anyone. 
The air was hot 

ie and close in the 

. crowded house, and 

she was longing for 

her heritage of the 

morning’s  fresh- 

ness. Very gently, carrying her little clogs in her hand, 

she reached the door, which opened on a yard at the back 

of the house. She found the fastening in the dark, and 

in a moment she was out in the white freshness of the 
dawn. 

Ah, the sweet, good air! She stood still and drank it in 
gratefully. It cooled her eyes and blew back her hair, and 
she looked up to the sky as into the face of a friend. Her 
own was pale, and her pretty eyes were heavy with yester- 
day’s grief; but some of their light came back to them as 
she saw the road to her home winding along the hillside 
beyond the village, and in another moment she was speed- 
ing up the street, a light, lithe figure swaying in the strong 
morning breeze that blew her blue draperies hither and 
thither in its rough caress. 

Ah, how glad she was to leave the house behind and to 
take the climbing path! On its lower windings the thought 
came back to her that Ijima had walked there by her side, 
carrying her heavy farings so kindly but a few days ago; 
Heaven protect him, wherever he went, cried her heart, not 
knowing what language it spoke. Then she looked before 
her and saw that a few turns more would bring her in sight 
of the empty cottage, and of that new, silent dwelling-place 
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. the litters sent them directly toward her. 


under the pines, where no ministrations of hers would ever 
be needed. And she turned very pale and sat down on a 
stone to recover her strength and to cease trembling before 
she encountered the sight. 

But Nature made it easy for her child. A little rain had 
fallen in the night, and a great white lily, newly opened to 
the day, reached out from the hedge and touched her as she 
passed up the last slope; the wood hydrangea that stood 
before the door was all one tent of petalled whiteness sway- 
ing in the breeze. Underfoot, on each side of the path, 
strong green ferns danced on their shining stems, Hana’s 
own ferns that ever obeyed her will; and over there—ah, 
over there, where her heart had been all the time, and her 
eyes had feared to follow, the sun was raining down light 


' and sweetness, and a golden-throated nightingale was sing- 


ing its morning song. 

She went and stood there for a moment and, kneeling 
down, touched her forehead on the ground in silent greeting. 
Then she rose quickly and returned to the house, for her 
heart was aching, and her fortitude scarcely full-grown as 
yet. When she had removed the wooden shutters she 
began to sweep and beautify the place as she had always 
done, but in the midst of her occupations a heavy sense of 
loneliness fell upon her, and she sat down on the veranda 
and stared out wearily on her changed world. For whom 
was she setting her house in order? Not for herself, surely. 
They would never let her live here alone, even if she could 
earn money enough to do so. Kamoyo, and every other 
soul in the village would cry out at such disregard of the 
good old laws which regulate girls’ lives for them so strictly 
in Japan. And now that she had seen the place again she 
hardly wished it. Fond enough of her solitude when the 
bright sights and sounds of daylight kept her company, she 
knew now that she could never live through the long even- 
ings and dark nights alone. But she remembered the hot 
air in the crowded house below; the sense of oppression 
had been terrible to her.. Kamoyo would be sure to ask 
her to live with her, for nowhere in the world are the poor 
and the humble so kind to each other as in Hana’s country ; 
but Hana had reigned alone in the simple nest on the hill- 
side, and her dainty ways had not fitted her to take the place 
of a dependent among a crowd of growing boys and girls. 
Her artist soul revolted at the thought of the heavy tasks of 
washing, sweeping, cooking, for any master but love; and 
yet only in that way would she be able to repay Kamoyo’s 
bounties of food and shelter. Her pretty work sold for 
infinitesimal prices, and she could not live on that. What 
lay before her? What must she do? In great perplexity 
she covered her face with her hands and prayed to one who 
had loved her well. 

“ Ojii San, * dear Ojii San,” she cried, “I am all alone, 
there is no one to tell me what to do. Show me the safe 
road!” 

Was this the answer? A sound of many feet coming down 
the pass, litters and porters defiling out on the broadening 
path that led to her own door? Hana rose in perturbation, 
for they were pausing now; then some order from one of 
Travellers, to-day 
of all days! Then a pretty face was smiling at her, and 
Princess Chiyé descended from her palanquin and beckoned 
to Hana to approach. Two ladies accompanied her, and 
one of them came quickly forward and said, “The Miya- 
sama wishes to speak to you. Musumé, come!” 

Hana obeyed, trembling a little. It was all so sudden, 
and her thoughts had been of far other things than prin- 
cesses and ladies-in-waiting. She came and bowed her 
head to the ground and waited for the great visitor to 
speak. 

“Ts it well with you, Musumé?” asked the Princess, 
‘sand have you any pretty baskets to sell me to-day?” 

Hana looked up and answered, as politeness commanded. 

“Tt is well, Condescension. My stupidity rejoices at 
your Nobility’s coming.” 

Then she remembered her manners and spoke to the 


* Grandfather. 
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lady at the Princess’ side. «Will the Miyasama deign to 
rest a little, and permit her servant to prepare some bad 
tear” 

This was the correct way to describe her own property, 
but the Princess took up the word. “If it is no worse than 
the last you made for us, little girl, we shall be quite 
satisfied !” 

Then the servants brought cushions from the litters and 
laid them on the veranda and the ladies sat down, while 
Hana slipped away to prepare the tea. She had lighted the 
fire that morning from sheer force of habit, and in a few 
minutes she returned, and moving across the floor on her 
knees, pushed her lotus tray toward the group. Though 
her eyes were downcast she saw that the lady-in-waiting, 
whom her mistress called O Sei San, had taken some of 
Hana’s wistaria weavings from their shelf, and that the 
Princess held one in her hand. 

« What pretty, curious things,” she remarked, taking no 
notice of the little artist and her tea-tray. ‘I should like to 
know how to make them. Is it difficult work, Musumé ? ” 
she asked suddenly, turning to Hana, who was crouching a 
little behind her. 

‘¢ Oh, no, Miyasama,” replied the girl, in her quick, earnest 
way, “one just makes them quite smooth, and then they 
must be warmed over the hibachi, and they will take any 
shape you please! But I like the pine work best; it smells 
so sweet!” 

And forgetting her shyness, she reached up for a tray 
whose delicate mosaic was transparent as gauze, but firm as 
a young twig. 

The Princess held it up to her dainty nose. “ That is 
sweet indeed!” she exclaimed. Then a thought seemed to 
strike her and she turned to her friend. “O Sei San,” she 
said, “the days are long in Tokyo! Let us take this girl 
home and make her teach us all about it!” 

“ Ai, Miyasama,” objected O Sei San, “why fatigue your 
Nobility with such work? She can make all you wish to 
have, and they are common little things, after all—though 
very pretty, of course!” she added hastily, as a slight cloud 
settied on the Miyasama's brow. Evidently O Sei San had 
small regard for things that cost only love and labor. 

Whether it were that the Princess had more of the artist 
in her than her attendant, or whether this mild opposition 
mercly roused her self-will, the result was one and the same. 
Ilana (was that the Musumé’s name?) must come with her 
to Tokyo and teach her all about wistaria and fern weaving. 
How soon would she be ready? With whom did she live 
up here? 

Then the tears welled up in Hana’s eyes, and the Princess 
following their direction, caught sight of the flowery mound 
under the trees. “ Ah, poor child,” she said, “I see you 
have had sorrow. Who was it?” She asked so kindly 
that Hana forgave the pang the words awoke. 

“Tt was my grandfather,” she said simply, “and—I have 
no one else.” Then she looked up in the gentle face with 
sudden resolve. She would rather serve this beautiful lady 
than wait on Kamoyo’s rough brood. ‘ Take me with you, 
Miyasama! I will work so hard for you, and they will not 
let me live here any more because I am alone!” 

“Of course not,” replied Chiyé, “ that was a good thought 
of mine. You will see beautiful places that will make you 
forget your troubles a little. There! O Sei San will tell 
you what to do!” 

«“ The tea is cold, Augustness,” murmured that ney ‘the 
Musumé must make some more at once.’ 

Hana went back to her fire with alacrity, and a new hope 
in her heart. Tfere, indeed, was a way out of her difficulty! 
O Sei San followed her and asked her if she had any other 
dress beside this poor blue one? ‘Oh, yes,” said Hana, 
“there is a new one, and a black sash with embroidery that 
—that I had last new year. But I cannot make myself fine, 
Okusama, I ought to wear mourning now.” 

“ There is no mourning when you wait on princes,” said 
the other, not unkindly, “when you have made the tea, put 
on your best things and your brightest face if you would 
please our !ady.” 
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O Sei San knew how to yield with a good grace. It was 
a kind thought that made her put the peasant girl in the 
same category of service with her own court-bred little self, 
and Hana was touched. 

“¢T will do all I can for your Benevolence,” she answered 
gratefully, “but please be patient with me; I know so very 
little.” 

Then the ladies sat and drank their tea, and Hana put 
her few properties together and gathered all her store of 
materials and implements into one of those great square 
baskets which seem to expand at will. She also took up 
the remains of the fire and buried it in the soft brown earth 
behind the house. She would come back some day, soon, 
perhaps, and the sacred fire of the home would be lighted 
again in due time. She had never in her life travelled 
farther than the village and did not dream of the long 
journey that lay before her. 

When all was done, she 
slipped away and knelt a 
moment by her grand- 
father’s grave. ‘“ You sent 
the Princess, Ojii San,” 
she murmured, “and I obey 
you in going with her. 
Take care of me always!” 
Then she looked up into the 
great tree whose branches 
waved far up in the sun- 
shine, and in her misty 
pantheism recommended 
the dear grave to its care. 

As she came toward the 
house, calm and hopeful, 
Kamoyo’s brown face met 
her coming round a corner 
under the spreading eaves. 
Her eyes were wide with 
delight and wonder as 
Hana told her story. 

« And will you close the 
house, Kamoyo San, and 
take my /#fons for the 
baby? O Sei San says | 
shall not need them in the 
palace. And oh, please 
come up sometimes and see 
to my grandfather’s grave. 
He wishes me to go, I 
think.” 

“Of course, of course! 
What golden fortune you 
have, Hana San. That 
beautiful, rich Miyasama 
will certainly be kind to 
you. I will take care of 
everything till you come 
back.” 

Hana looked at her hesi- 
tatingly. She longed to 
send a message to Ijima, 
but couid think of nothing clever or proper to say. Just 
then O Sei San came hurrying after, saying that the Princess 
wished to be moving and she must come at once. Kamoyo 
bowed before the ladies till her face was more red than 
brown, and then stood in amazement as Hana and her 
possessions, packed into a kago (basket litter) hastily fetchec 
from the village, were carried away by the porters in the 
Princess’ numerous train, down the road where little 
groups of children had collected to see the great lady 
pass by. 

“© T never remembered to give her Ijima’s message,” said 
the good woman to herself, as she set about closing up the 
house. “I might as well take this tea, and the handful of 
flour, for it will only attract the rats! Well, well, I dare 
say Ijima has forgotten all about it by this time!” Kamoyo 
San, at any rate, had very soon forgotten all about it. 
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It was New Year’s Day, and the Princess had gone in 
state to pay her respects to the Emperor and the Empress. 
Hana had watched the marvellous toilette from beginning to 
end, and had made O Sei San very angry by saying that 
the Princess looked much prettier in her everyday robes 
than in the European court gown with its huge train, and 
inexplicable low bodice with its orange banded orders, and 
head-dress of ostrich plumes. O Sei San said that Hana 
was an ignorant country girl and could not judge of ladies’ 
dresses, and Hana had begged pardon humbly for her 
audacity. Now she was standing in one of the windows of 
the Princess’ fine new palace, looking out rather wistfully 
on the snow fairyland of the garden beneath. It presented 
a lovely scene of artificial beauty softened and harmonized 
by the soft veil of Winter’s 
bridal day. Scarlet bridges 
of cunning device, carpeted 
and fringed with snow, 
crossed the meandering 
watercourses that led to the 
little lake. Marble lanterns 
(where in Summer yellow 
roses and scarlet creepers 
would burn instead of 
lamps) were all muffled in 
tender white; the tall pine- 
trees were so many snow 
pagodas, whence every now 
and then white showers 
would fall, powdering the 
dark earth that their shelter 
had protected in the night. 
The hardy, small-leafed 
maples that keep their red 
and green through the cold- 
est day were all one white- 
ness now, but the glistening 
camellia leaves, too slippery 
to hold the snow, shone out 
in emerald lustre and held 
up proudly a few delicate 
rosy blooms that the mild 
late Winter had spared till 
to-day. 

Hana stood gazing at it 
all, with a little furrow on 
her brow, a question in her 
soft dark eyes. The five 
months of palace seclusion 
had changed the brown 
mountain maiden into a 
pale, stately girl, who moved 
gently through the great 
rooms in her long, clinging 
draperies, and whose fresh 
young voice had _ been 
taught the low, whispering 
tones in which great people 
must be addressed. The Princess had been more than kind 
to her new favorite. Hana had had lessons in many ac- 
complishments ; she could arrange flowers in classical lines 
so as to please the most fastidious eye; every intricacy of 
deportment had been taught her with care, and she seldom 
made any mistakes. She wore her delicate crape robes 
with faultless grace, and her high-born mistress never knew 
that she went night after night to a certain box in her room 
and opened it, and often wept over the common cotton 
kimono which she had once thought so beautiful. She was 
not ungrateful for her lady’s benefits, but there were days 
when her heart seemed breaking with longing for the old 
free life in the little house under the trees. 

She had received one letter from Kamoyo, written by the 
village notary, a long, involved epistle, from which she had 
just made out that a tenant had presented himself for her 


cottage, a young man who had land near the village to culti- 
vate. Also that he was paying the generous rent of two 
yen (one dollar) a month for it,and Hana ought to be very 
pleased to receive this income and have her property taken 
care of as well. No name was given, and Hana, with some- 
thing like resentment, wondered who the man could be, for 
she did not like the idea of having a stranger living in that 
sacred place. But she could do nothing. She was a child 
beside Kamoyo and the other wise people in the village, and 
would not have dreamed of opposing their decrees. She 
had written once to Kamoyo, in the first flush of her excite- 
ment, saying that everything was beautiful in Tokyo, and 
she was sure she was going to be happy in her new home. 

But she had not been happy. The Princess had worked 
at her new fancy 
with great con- 
stancy for exactly 
three days. By that ve 
time her fingers ‘om 
were sore and also 
stained; she could 
do nothing with 
the stubborn stems 
which Hana_han- 
dled so easily. 
When she _ under- 
stood this she threw 
down her work in 
anger, and_ told 
Hana to put away 
the horrid stuff and 
never let her see it 
again! Hana had 
obeyed with trem- 
bling lips anda sore 
heart, and then had 
asked submissively 
if she had not bet- 
ter go, too? But 
the Princess would 
not hear of this. 
She had taken a 
great fancy to her 
little maid, and 
then, O Sei San 
was so ridiculously 
jealous that it would 
never do to humor 
her! So she kept 
Hana near her, and 
loaded her with 
presents and_ fav- 
ors, to the intense 
chagrin of O Sei 
San, whose efforts 
to displace Hana 
moved the Princess 
to good-humored 
mirth. And it 
seemed to Hana 
that she could not 
ask to go. Her in- 
experience trembled before the long, lonely journey in that 
alarming railway train; and beside she had done nothing 
to repay her debt to the Miyasama. But this morning 
when she had made this unfortunate but truthful remark 
about the Princess’ appearance, she had received almost 
an angry look, and now a resolve was slowly forming in her 
mind that she would break away from this ever-narrowing 
captivity. Of course, a polite excuse must be given. She 
would ask for a two weeks’ holiday to visit her old home. 
Perhaps the Princess would understand, for this is always 
the way in which servants save their own and their em- 
ployers’ feelings. But the request would be granted, and 
then she would see her own hillsides once more, and be 
able to pray at the dear Ojii San’s grave. Ah, where was 
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Ijima, who had said good-by to her there? Had a 1 
kind words meant nothing? Never in all these | 
had he sent sign or greeting. Perhaps they would not lk 
him write, those soldier masters who to her i ignorance af 
peared so terrible. Perhaps he had forgotten, and tha 
would be great pain to her. But she would hear some 
thing of him at least from Kamoyo. Yes, she wont gC 
home! 
As she thought it all out, her eyes brightened, s 
straightened herself up from the drooping attitude | 
she had been taught with so much care, and stre nes 
her arms out to the open sky. The breath of the fores 
came back to her in all its remembered sweetness, anc 
the trials of the journey caused her alarm no longer. | 
Then she turne 
and left the 
she must prefer he 
request through: . 
Sei San, and she 
knew that it woulc 
be a grateful t 
to that jealous litt 
lady to obtain 
granting of it. | 
O Sei San wa 
receiving New 
Year’s visitors 
her own. pretty 
rooms, and Han 
had to wait unti 
they were gon ne 
She had just man 
aged to explain het 
Ww ‘ish, when the re 
) turning carriages 
\ were heard ing 
ee) courtyard, and C 
Sei San hada 
hurry away to 
ceive the Prine = 
and assist her te 
unrobe. She nod 
ded her head 
Hana as she | af 
off, and told her 
that she should 
certainly have the 
permission she, c de 
sired ; but it v 
surprise to Hana t c 
be called sudde 
into the Prine ae 
presence a few m ‘in 
utes later. Sur ly 
there would not yet 
have been time for 
her message to be 
delivered ! 
No, the Princess: 
had taken matte 
into her own hands . 
She was radian 
with pleasure. The Emperor had graciously signified his 
wish that her husband, the Prince (whom Hana had seen 
but few times and then in fear and trembling), should make 
a journey to Europe to attend a royal jubilee, and his wife 
was to go with him! They would have to start in a fev 
days and—oh, yes, O Sei San was to come in attendance. 
O Sei San became speechless with delight at this news and 
quite forgot her humble rival. But the Princess never | or. 
got anybody. 
“ T will find you another place, Musumé,” she said kindly 
to Hana, “or perhaps you would like to go home for 
while. You look pale, and the city does not always — sui 
you mountain children!” 
Hana bowed her head to the ground. 
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gustness’s permission,” she murmured, “I will go home 
for a while to meditate on your benefits and pray for your 
safe return.” 

So two days later a cdnfidential servant was sent to put 
Hana into the train, and the guard was asked, in the name 
of the great Princess, to see to her comfort and safety. 
O Sei San had been kind at the last, and showed her how to 
hide away her money in a bag round her neck, for the Prin- 
cess had given her a splendid present (one hundred paper 
dollars, all clean and rustling, with the picture of Hideyoshi 
on each) and it would never do to be robbed of such a for- 
tune! Hana had shed some tears when for the last time 
she knocked her pretty head on the floor before her bene- 
factress. “I shall see you again, Musumé,” Criyé Taruhito 
said, “and then we will finda good husband for you! I 
will not forget!” 

So now the Musumé was flying home, her boxes full of 
beautiful things which she would certainly never wear in the 
mountains, and her heart beating joyously with a hope to 
which she could hardly give a name. 

At last the train set her down at a wayside station, where 
she engaged a Kurumaya* to carry her and her possessions 
over the ten miles that separated her from the village by the 
lake. He was a good-natured, sturdy fellow, and raced 
along the country road so fast that it still wanted an hour of 
sunset when the gray temple roof came in sight. She called 
a halt and jumped nimbly out of the little vehicle. 

“‘ Here is your money, Kurumaya San,” she said, holding 
out the fare; “now will you please take those things to the 
house of Kamoyo San, who keeps the shop opposite the 
bath? And tell her that I, Hana, her unworthy friend, will 
come on foot a little later.” It would never have struck her 
to doubt his honesty. 

“ Why, where is the elder sister going?” asked the man, 
very puzzled, for this seemed a strange proceeding. 

“To gather a few flowers,” she said, moving away up a 
path that led straight to her old home. 

“ I see, I see,” he answered smiling, and she called out, 
“© Good-by, and I thank you for coming so fast!” and then 
she disappeared among the trees. 

Here, too, the snow had been falling. The few flowerets 
on her path were weighed down with it, and as she sped on, 
the trees sent powdery clouds down on her pretty head. 
Little she cared for that, or for the steepness of the path 
where last year’s briers reached out to catch at her soft 
crape dress. Up and up, with the Winter sunset burning 
red on the pine trunks, and the sweetness of home drawing 
her closer every moment. What matter if someone else did 
live there now? It was the one spot of earth that was dear 
to her, and it was here still. 

Ah, at last! Here was the widening path, the fallen log 
on which she used to sit, the overgrown hedge that Ojii San 
always forgot to trim, the spring bubbling into the hollowed 
stone; and then she turned the last corner and her fect were 
standing where her homesick heart had longed to be for 


* Jinrikisha coolie. 


many a day. She caught her breath, and a look of bewil- 
derment came into her face. The place was changed. The 
cottage was there indeed, in every detail, but instead of the 
weatherbeaten boards and patched roof, it shone out in new 
white wood and fresh brown thatch; and on each side 
spread fair new chambers, with carved verandas and dainty 
lattices. The sun threw a flood of crimson glory over the 
shining walls and thatched eaves, where the snow lay loose 
like fresh fallen blossoms. And over there, where Hana’s 
eyes turned faithfully after the first surprise, was a gray 
stone balustrade surrounding a little square. At the head 
stood an upright rock of lovely shape with a dear name 
carved deep on its surface; overhead a white fretted roof on 
slender pillars protected the quiet spot and all around the 
tall pine trees kept watch and ward. 

“ But this is love!” cried Hana with great happy tears in 
her eyes, “who could have loved us so?” 

Then Ijima was standing before her, holding out his hands 
in a perfect rapture of greeting. 

“‘ Hana, my Hana,” he cried, “is it you, and have you 
come at last?” 

When he caught her in his arms and her head rested 
safely on his shoulder she knew that she had come indeed. 

Well, it was a strange story, and before long he found 
words to tell her all about it. When he had appeared be- 
fore the officers at Miyanoshita they were delighted with him, 
and said he was just the kind of young fellow to make a fine 
soldier. Then they had asked him quite a thousand ques- 
tions, and at last had shown him lights and colors, blue, 
green, red, so dazzling that his eyes ached and he had called 
them all the wrong names. Then the gentlemen were very 
cross, and said he was a fool, and they tried him again, and 
it got worse and worse, till he could have cried over his own 
stupidity! And then, what did Hana think? They had 
sent him away, saying the Emperor did not want blind 
soldiers! Blind indeed—could he not see every line of the 
sweetest face in the world, not to speak of counting the 
twigs on a tree half a mile away? 

So he came out a free man! And, thinking of Hana 
always, he had gone back to his uncle and worked for him 
with all his might, and the uncle had listened to him at last 
and given him the money to buy a farm in the valley, where 
he went and worked every day, but he would not live down 
there. He wanted to take care of Hana’s house and Ojii 
San’s grave, and he had been getting it all ready for her, 
knowing that she would come back some day. Why had 
she never answered the message he had sent her by 
Kamoyo? She had not had it? Oh, wicked Kamoyo, he 
would never, never forgive her! 

Then Hana had all the message from his own lips, and, 
sitting hand in hand on the threshold of their home among 
the pines, the two decided to forgive Kamoyo and to go 
down and tell her all about it! 

The Princess passes that way every Summer, and nowhere 
on all her journeys does she stop to rest with greater 
pleasure, and certainly, nowhere does she find a warmer 
welcome than in her little Musumé’s mountain home. 
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THE WATER TANKS OF ADEN, WHERE SEA 


AROUND THE WORLD 
FROM DELHI TO JERUSALEM 


WER POU RT & 


My dear Daddy :— 


E are on our way back to civilization. We have had 
that sensation now for several days, and yet, delight- 
ful as it is, both of us have experienced a strange 
feeling, almost as if we were returning vza the back 

door. The modern life with which we had been so familiar 
became a thing of the past to us when we turned our backs 
upon Vancouver, and now we are approaching it again, but 
through the Past—through the relics of that ancient civiliza- 
tion that is slowly losing its identity in the irresistible vortex 
of modern progress. 

I suppose you are wondering what we have seen and 
where we have been since the last letter. Our first stop 
was Aden, that unique Arabian city where the rainfall 
averages in the neighborhood of three inches every four 

five years, and where, during the Winter months, the 
temperature sometimes drops as low as 90° or 85° in the 
shade. We were glad to sail away for a more comfortable 
climate. Since then we have spent days in studying the 
sphinxes and pyramids of Egypt; we have explored the 
mosques and minarets of Algeria; we have even paid a call, 
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WATER IS DISTILLED. 


IN EIGHTY PICTURES 
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in passing, at Port Said, “the coal hole of the-East,” as 
they call this gateway through which almost all travellers 
make their entrance into Egypt. But, interesting as they 
may seem, these are the sights that are familiar to all tourists. 

Seeking, therefore, something else than the ordinary guide- 
book attractions that give one at best but a fleeting glimpse 
of life in the Orient, we passed Port Said and Ismailia, and 
pressed on to Port Tewfik, where we exchanged our com- 
modious steamer for the tug on which we made Suez, that 
straggling, little, old town that looks out so sleepily over the 
world-famous waterway that bears its name. It is a short 
trip from Suez to Cairo—about seventy miles of desert— 
which we traversed in a caravan under a burning sun, 

Of course, Egypt is still the land of monuments, of 
speechless sphinxes and hoary pyramids, those wonderful 
achievements in engineering that bear evidence to the char- 
acter of the civilization that existed when the world was 
young. There are temples, too—temples that are rife with 
memories of the Past—and there are quaint memorials or 
statues erected to the honor of rulers who died’ centuries 
ago and who have since been deified. 

We made a special trip to see the great Assouan dam, 
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From Copyright Stereoyraph, by Underwood § Underwood, N. ¥. From Copyright Stereograph, by Underwood § Underwood, N. ¥. 
THE ROAD LEADING TO THE PYRAMIDS. THE VALLEY OF THE NILE—FROM THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


which has been erected to furnish a reservoir that will make Costing scarcely less than $12,000,000 in its construction, it 
nearly one million acres of arid land arable. It is astupen- certainly compared favorably with the works of the Ptolemys 
dous piece of work, a mile and a quarter in length and holds or of the great Rameses, even though the method of its 
the water 347 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. builders is not a secret of the ages. 
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THE LOTUS PILLARS AND GRAND COLONNADE, LUXOR TEMPLE, THEBES. 
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DEIFIED KINGS OF OLD EGYPT—ABU SIMBEL, 


Like the children of Israel we journeyed from Egypt to 
Palestine, and it was with feelings of reverence that we en- 
tered the Holy Land, following the same routes that were 
taken by the Patriarchs and riding over the same roads that 
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GREAT DAM ACROSS THE NILE AT ASSOUAN, NEAR THE FIRST CATARACT, 
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RIVER ROAD ALONG THE NILE—-KHARTOUM, SUDAN. 


Christ travelled in his journeyings. Memories of Bible 
stories flooded our minds and helped to shut out the noise 
and bustle of this cosmopolitan country through which the 
East shows like the silver tracery on Japanese pottery. 
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From Copyright Stereograph, by Underwood § Underwood, N. V. 


PILGRIMS AT A STATION ON THE VIA DOLOROSA, JERUSALEM. 


We are making Jerusalem our base of operation and are 
taking side-trips to the points where history has left its 
deepest imprints. Jerusalem is hot, with an overhead sun 
that beats down upon the stone houses until the narrow 
streets seem like ovens. They are dirty and uneven, these 
streets, and are full of people, of almost every race and class 
on the face of the earth. 

The Garden of Gethsemane is one of the most attractive 
places we have visited. Naturally a pleasant spot, it is now 
the home of a band of gentle monks whose industry has 
made it blossom into a fragrance unexpected of any piece of 
earth so near Jerusalem. The paths are carefully swept 
until they are as clean as a floor; the hedges and trees are 
apparently trimmed by an artist, while such flowers as the 
soil will support bloom cheerfully about the place that the 
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Christian world reveres as the scene of the Divine Agony. 

It was to Mount Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre that 
Herbert and I first turned. We found the places much as 
the guide-books had described them. There were hundreds 
upon hundreds of Christians of every sect, usually in bands— 
Armenians, Greeks, Latins, Abyssinians—led by their priests, 
tramping along the way upon which Christ bore His cross 
toward the hill. This V7za Dolorosa is a narrow passage 
between buildings, and is broken by short stairways where 
the people kneel nowand then in reverence. These are the 
Stations of the Cross, the points that mark the experiences 
which Christ had as He trudged to the place of sacrifice. The 
place was guarded by Turkish soldiers, who stood every- 
where and made everything as uncomfortable as possible 
for those who came to pray. 
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IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE—JERUSALEM. 


Our trip to Bethlehem was of the nature of a pilgrimage. 
We made the journey on horseback, and, with the assistance 
of our dragoman, whose knowiedge of the people and their 
customs was complete, had little difficulty. Still, I must admit 
that the sun was almost as hot in the hills as it was in the 
city, and Herbert and I both suffered a great deal in spite 
of our thin clothing. One interesting sight was a native 
baptism in a little stream that ran along beside the road- 
way. An old gray-bearded priest stood in the water, with 
his arms about a candidate, whose white robe contrasted 
strongly with the black gown of the clergyman. On the 
bank a few Arabs languidly watched the ceremony. It 
was not long after this that we saw the traditional tomb of 
John the Baptist, at the town of Samaria, once the capital 
city of Herod. 

Bethlehem is smaller than Jerusalem, and, to some extent, 
it is cleaner; but there is more of the East and less of the 
West in the general atmosphere, so altogether we found it 
very attractive. We obtained lodgings at an inn—not the 


one from whose roof the people, according to Ben--H/u7, saw 
the star—but one near the Church of the Nativity, said to 
have been built on the site of the stable in which Jesus 
was born. Made of rough stone, and bearing only a cross 
and bell to distinguish it as a place of worship, its sim- 
plicity seemed wonderfully appropriate. Outside the church 
is the busy market-place, where the grain dealers display 
their wares upon cloths spread upon the ground, and where 
each dealer fills his measure “ heaped up and running over.” 

There is much that is traditional about Bethlehem, as 
well as about Nazareth, which we also visited, but for 
my own part I prefer to let my natural feelings guide me 
in deciding whether a spot is authentically the place it is 
reported to be. The Well of the Virgin, for example, looked 
real, and I felt that the black-eyed ward of Joseph must 
often have rested her pitcher upon the stone curb against 
which I leaned, while Herbert paid a “metallic” that I 
might enjoy a drink of the cold water. 

Now we are preparing to leave Palestine, so, after an- 
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CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY, BETHLEHEM. NATIVE BAPTISM IN A STREAM IN PALESTINE. 
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TRADITIONAL TOMB OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, SAMARIA. ANCIENT FOUNTAIN OF THE VIRGIN, NAZARETH. 











other trip through the narrow, dirty streets of Jerusalem, —iences of modern civilization can take us. It isn’t Oriental, it 
where we shall probably purchase a few souvenirs, we shall isn’t the East; but isn’t it convenient when one is ina hurry? 
drive to the station, outside the Jaffa gate, and hasten back With lots of love to all of you from both of us. 

to the Mediterranean as fast as steam and other conven- FLORENCE. 
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BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 
VIIl.—GENEROSITY AS A CURATIVE FORCE 








HE WAS SO FORLORN, so wretched, so hopeless, as she sat there before 
me, this middle-aged woman with brown hair and dark eyes and the swarthy 
complexion that belongs preéminently to those of despondent natures. And 
she was so sure that life was not worth living, and that nobody loved her and 
that there was no use, anyway, in trying, since she was poor and had nothing 
to give; and she knew very well that people “ nowadays” were never appreciated 
unless they had something agreeable to offer to friend or acquaintance. 

Her back, as she spoke, was to the sunshine, that, falling through her window 
and directly on my face, nearly blinded me. She was in a cushioned chair, the 
only one with any pretension to comfort that the room contained. I, who was 
facing her, sat on a wooden chair that swayed with my weight, making me afraid 
to move for fear that one of its cracked and loosened legs would give way. 

For the moment she was my hostess, for I had climbed three flights of 
boarding-house stairs to find her in a room desolate with dust and neglect; not 
the dust that, getting on a mantel-piece and bureau, can be wiped away and 
the place made habitable again—but the dust that for months had been lodging in old 
lace curtains and lambrequins, woollen mantel and table covers, and other labor-saving 
but peace-destroying devices of a cheap habitation. She seldom went out of this room, 
even for a walk on the pavement, was seldom out of her chair, in fact, having long since 
made up her mind that her lot was a sad one, and that for her there was but one thing to 
do—to sit there and sew, turning and returning her sister’s old dresses, and by ill-placed 
patches and darns adding to the sum of her daily discomfitures. 

One who looked at her and then about the room would have said that she had spoken 
truly. What had she, indeed, to offer to friend or acquaintance? What was there in 
this dismal room to attract an outsider? A sense of duty might impel another to knock 
at her door as it had impelled me; but the sense of duty must be paramount. Certainly 
she had nothing to give. Perhaps, too, I thought as I sat watching her, perhaps, too, 
she was right about another thing—about staying where she was! Those who have 
nothing, not even an animated countenance to contribute to social occasions, are better at 
home. She, truly, had no contribution to make with her bodily presence, except evi- 
dences of poverty and woe for which nobody cares—nobody who can escape them. Even 
were she beguiled into an outing, who would want to amuse her—one with so gloomy an 
air, SO pessimistic a manner? 

Then, all at once, even as I sat there engaged with these questions, I realized that the 
forlorn woman before me had much to give. She only lacked a recognition of it. 

There was first of all that flood of sunshine behind her in which many a poor person 
worse off than herself would have rejoiced, and from which many a poor plant languish- 
ing in sunless windows might have drawn new life. Suppose that she had undertaken to 
nurse the pallid flowers of the woman who lived on the north side of the house, or allowed 
the child I had heard crying, as I came up the dismal stairs, an hour or two daily of her 
sunshine. I had noticed the damp, dust-laden smell of the baby’s room when the door 
was opened as I passed; and yet here was this woman before me complaining that she 
had nothing to offer to friend or acquaintance, and that this was the reason why nobody 
loved her. Nothing to give them, indeed—with that mine of joy, a sunny window! 
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This one was streaked with dust, to be sure, and outraged further by a pair of soiled 
lace curtains, but that was her fault, not the sun’s. 
Then there was her welcome; even the most impecunious have a welcome to give. 
A smile of appreciation in greeting to a visitor who has climbed three flights of musty 
stairs would have made the ascent seem worth making again. 
Then her chair, her /wo chairs, in fact, although some people counting themselves 
- richer, have boasted but one. She might have given me the chair with the cushions; instead, 
she let me take that with the uncertain legs. To this shaky chair, had she so chosen, she 
might have given a better position, and on a windy day like this, the sun would have been 
good on my shoulders. She might have made all its discomfort forgotten, in fact, in tHe 
grace of her bestowal. For a chair, even a single, and only, and uncomfortable chair, like 
this one, can be made to express the very epitome of welcome and good feeling. It can 
be turned this way for you, and then that way; brought nearer the light or pushed farther 
away ; placed out of the draught or drawn into the glow. It only needs that the heart of 
the hostess should go with it. 

Then there was her room, now so dismal with its dirt and neglect. What a contri- 
bution to life such a room might be made! What opportunities it held for the woman 
before me, were she but willing to make the room a home! For a home full of sunshine 
and cheer is one of the best of all contributions to life, and there is no one with right 
feeling who does not make such a home in order to share it with others. 

My belief in the hopelessness of her lot had vanished by this time. The fact is, if 
the truth must be told, the complaining woman before me was not shut away from happi- 
ness because she was poor, but because she was selfish. Friends had not neglected her ; 
she had neglected them. Her plaint had been that she had nothing to offer acquaintances 
who might knock at her door; had she not just treated me to a list of her woes, beside 
bestowing upon each old friend whom I mentioned some mean or unlovable trait? This 
woman had plenty to give. She had simply chosen to give the bad things instead of the 
good things at her command, when, by giving but a single one of the good things, by 
recognizing that she had them to give, she would have made of herself a new creature, 
one past whom the currents of despair and loneliness would have swirled without touch- 
ing. One single impulse of generosity, and lo! her condition would have been cured, as 
no ministrations from outsiders, no wealth, no change of circumstance, could have cured 
it. For in generosity, in giving, in knowing what it is to give, and in what giving means, 
lies a curative force to which the most stubborn case of rebellious misery must yield. 

An invalid, more than any one else in a family, has need to understand and practise 
generosity. His temptation is always to selfishness; to make of his disease, whatever it 
may be, a kingdom, in which he dwells, shut apart from the world, with a set of laws by 
which he and all those in attendance must be ruled. He cannot rise out of his condition, 
because he is forever insisting that his condition be recognized and respected. The 
homage of the attending household he takes as a matter of course, and the sacrifices of 
others to his comfort he regards as one of his prerogatives, else why, as he argues in 
secret, should he alone among them have been chosen to wear the badge of the sufferer. 

Sometimes the invalid grows to like this kingdom of his and would not escape it if he 
could. Here at least he is supreme, the centre of an attending circle. So little is re- 
quired of him, except to receive offerings of sympathy and the tributes of devoted hearts ! 
Things, indeed, are made most pleasant for him. Sometimes, however, he wishes to get 
away. Then his first really unselfish thought would mark his first step toward freedom. 
This unselfish thought might be expressed only in the giving of a rose from the vase by becomes one of 
his bedside or in cheerful salutations to the doctor. But to be really generous, and there- | the worlds 
fore curative, the thought would have to spring from an interest greater in others than in :  Snenirati 
himself. Such a thought would make him an individual again, ruling his kingdom, and | > INnSplrations 
not ruled by it. 

Now and then I find myself in the house of a chronic sufferer whose fluctuations of 
feeling, like tracings on a mariner’s chart, have for years marked the course by which the 
conduct of the household has been steered. And what a record of wreckages the log has 
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to show! Family pleasures thrown overboard, prospects 
abandoned, joys lost to them all, as his uncertain spirits rose 
or fell, or his exactions for devotion multiplied. He has 
never really tried to make it better for any one, though 
he says to them at intervals that he wishes he were dead, as 
he is out of the race, and people only give him pity, which he 
dreads. Sometimes I long to tell him what those about him 
lack the courage to say—that if he thought more about 
giving the family happiness, and less about himself, nobody 
would pity him. The generous soul excites our admiration 
and applause. We never pity it. When the generous soul 
resides in a frail body, it becomes one of the world’s inspira- 
tions. Were this invalid generous (he prides himself on 
what he calls his patience), generous in sympathy, generous 
in consideration, generous in a real appreciation of the sac- 
rifices others make for him, suddenly he would find himself 
in the race once more—that race where victory and applause 
are not to the strongest, but to the best. 

What, then, is generosity ? 

A child, inclined to cling to its possessions, was once 
asked this question. “To give away everything in the world 
that you want yourself,” the child replied, its hands clasped 
over its heart with the intensity of the sacrificial thought. 
The child was wrong. It might have given away everything 
that it cared for, and still have failed in generosity. Gen- 
erosity has but little to do with that which is given. Some 
of the world’s most munificent gift-givers are the most 
selfish of men and women. Generosity, to be real, to be 
curative (and it is always curative when it is real), is a thing 
of the spirit. It is an attitude of the soul. It is a turn- 
ing away from consideration of oneself and letting one’s 
thoughts go out to others. It is giving, but not giving be- 
cause our gift or our service is demanded, or required, or 
expected, either by law or convention, by station or cir- 
cumstance; but because as spiritual beings, inheriting all 
things from God, all things are ours to give. To attain 
generosity, we must open our souls, not close up our hearts. 
The trouble with most of us is that like the woman in the 
dismal boarding-house, we concern ourselves too much with 
our adversities and too little with our opportunities. We 
magnify the power of our conditions, fear them too greatly, 
until at last they throttle us like a thief, and we yield what 
is demanded of us only because if we did not we might die. 

Freedom, then, is won by generosity, freedom from con- 
dition, freedom from the bondage of man or the bondage of 
oppressive circumstance. In giving freely we lift ourselves 
on to a plane where we stand coequal with the highest, even 
if that highest be the king. The old New England farmer 
who took no muney for a meal made himself the equal 
of the man who ate it. So long as the farmer gave, the 
guest who received could not dictate his terms. The man 
in the street who renders a service to a stranger in distress 
sinks to a low level when he demands a recompense. No 
one ever thinks of offering monev to a gentleman who 
has stopped a runaway horse. That which beyond all else 
distinguishes the gentleman or the lady is the willingness to 
render gratuitous service. Nobody can order them about 
or demand this or that from them because their service has 
been given. Subordinates unwilling to do anything without 
recompense, who tell you in a time of distress that they 
were not hired for extra service, rob themselves of their 
highest prerogative, that of giving something over and above 
the thing for which they have been paid—a prerogative, the 
exercise of which, if they but knew it, marks the dividing 
line between them and their social superiors. 

Would there be so many marriage-wrecks if the secret of 
generosity were learned? But a few days ago I met a 
woman to whom marriage had for years meant a bondage. 
The exactions of her husband had been to her like chains 
that shackled her soul and bound her, as she said, to the 
earth. “I will be free of him,” she had cried at last in 
desperation, and now she wanders alone, while he has his 
peace with another. Before her bonds were broken, some- 
body said to her: “Give. Give freely. If you give (and 
giving is not yielding), if you give that which is demanded 
of you, you can be no man’s slave, even if the master who 

















































exacts be your husband. Make your giving joyous, and 4 
celestial powers will be yours, and your married life become 
resplendent.” “I shall never descend to his level to give any- § 
thing. He must come up to mine,” she had answered, and 
so lost her opportunity. For the generous soul never sinks. 
There is always that in generosity which buoys, which makes ' 
one free, above condition, above convention, above the law. 
by which the prudent soul j is measured or repaid. : 

“Those who are morally weaker than I, I must lift. tg ia: 
plane with myself,” argues the arrogant soul, holding ak eo 
aloof from every human touch, and nobody is made-jgam 
and many people, yes, very many people are made 
One must bend in order to lift. When the impulségm 
bring another up, there can be no thought of levels At 
than our own, which for fear of contamination we aregz 
to touch. If in ministration we take generosity wit i 
matter to what planes we descend, we carry that 3 
which lifts us out of reach of stain. : 

I wish that I might tell the story of a woman J® 
She married a man of wealth who loved the frivolities% 
a long time she revolted against doing what he requitay 
her; the emptiness of it all, the waste, the heartlessnéa 
lack of meaning in the things she saw, dismayed hex 
must keep myself out of it,’ she said, and the breaga 
tween her and her husband widened. Then som@gey 
opened her eyes, and she saw herself, not the superiggaya™ 
son whom she had supposed herself to be, but one, whe ; 
rogant in self-esteem, had become neglectful of her obliga 
tions. ‘If one who sweeps a room is told that she can]iNar 
it to the glory of God,” this woman said to herself, «ther 
certainly I can do as much when arranging the festivities { 
upon which my husband insists.” And she did. Her en- 
tertainments have all the splendor he desires. She presides 
over them. Both man and wife are happy. Yet that whick 
the guest takes away from the house is not the memory ‘os 
its sumptuous appointments, but of the radiance of the 
woman’s nature, glorifying everything. There is that abo " 
the generous soul which shines. 

It is the lack of generosity that makes the dependent 
the cringing, the forlorn and the despairing. If we have" 
none, we think to defend ourselves from the judgments of 3 
others which pronounce us selfish, by little “ifs” which we4 
set up about us at every turn—the little “ifs” that grow to-g 
be great barriers by and by, keeping out our blessings, but 4 
not protecting us from harm. Our protection lies in that’ 
generosity which makes of each human being a distinct en- ° 
titv, a power in himself, that, like a magnet, draws to itself 
the recreative forces, and drives from itself those that are « 
malign. Generosity allows no forces to lie dormant, no part 
of man’s nature to become stagnant. It means in the very4 
nature of things activity and growth. More than all things 4 
else it means the creative. It is genius. It asks for noth--! 
ing in return for that which others receive from it, because 
it is the thing itself, dependent only on its inspiration from ] 
the oversoul, not upon its recognition here. It gives cheer, 
because it is cheer. It gives tenderness, because it is ten- < 
der. It gives sympathy, credit for the best, appreciation for } 
another’s point of view, because all understanding is included 
in it. It is understanding. 4 

Sometimes it would seem that the confusion and wrong 
of many social problems would be cleared away, for women 
most of all, if an insistence upon money were not so often | 
made for the things that might be given. The moment that 4 
a thing is paid for, that moment all obligation ceases. Thea 
debt is cancelled, unless the higher equity proves another. ¥ 
The real emancipation of women will come only when this 
is understood. It will come, too, for the slave, the ostra-< 
cized and the pauper. There are no bonds that generosity% 
cannot break. 

“ But the generous are always imposed upon. They end, 
by being robbed,” the little soul exclaims. ‘ People drain‘ 
us when we give too much, and then when they have all they’ 
want, they throw us over.” The little soul can never under4 
stand that the generous soul is never robbed. It is like the’ 
sun itself—it radiates. Its business is to add to life the joya 
of its cheer. 4 
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No. 1.—A STUDY 


CAWS } 





- WAS an old-fashioned dooryard with yellow roses, 
| honeysuckles and English violets growing in it. 
The roots of old trees came to the surface here 
and there and ran around in a wilful way that 
exasperated the mower of the lawn. It held lilac 
bushes, a big syringa bush and a horse-chestnut tree 
so large that there were seats in it for seven boys. 
On one side of the house were two rows of cedars over- 
opped by two immense tulip trees. In the back yard was a 
pe arbor, and two tall spruce trees, shading what had once 
ee a coal house, but now useful only for harboring lost ani- 
nals or the strange pets which the children acquired. 
To this yard came Caws and Corvus one day in baskets. 
Chey had been caught in widely separated sections of coun- 
ry. To a superficial observer it may appear that all crows 
ook alike, but a few days’ acquaintance with these two 
showed that each 
1ad a distinct and 
narked personal- 
ty. One wing of 
sach_~=cbird'~ = was 
lipped a trifle to 
liscourage long 
lights, but not 
nough to disfig- 
ire or to annoy 
seriously. It was 
sasy at any time 
for them to go to 
he top of the 
ape arbor or 
nto the horse- 
chestnut tree. 
The first few 
ve they were 
ept in a large 
cage which was 
carried up-stairs 
to the sleeping- 
room of a boy, 
who was awak- 
ened each morn- 
ing by friendly 
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HE REMOVED EVERY VIOLET FROM THE BOWL, 
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WHEN BIRDS IN THE DOORYARD SANG 


IN: BLACK AND BLACK 
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CORVUS WAS OBSERVED VAINLY TRYING TO ELUDE THE WATCHFULNESS OF 
FROM THE EDGES OF CORVUS’ BILL BITS OF RED 


PROTRUDED. 


but startling cawing. It must have been friendly, for this 
room was a favorite resort of theirs ever after. Often they 
would be discovered there perched on the back of a willow 
rocking-chair. They never disturbed anything, although 
there were many small bright objects which crows are popu- 
larly supposed to admire and covet. 

They liked the house and never lost an opportunity to walk 
in. They would walk soberly around looking at things, turn- 
ing their heads gravely, almost as if they had opinions in 
regard to the book-lined walls of the library, although the 
parlor, which had green carpet and paper, attracted them 
more. They did little that was wrong, but what they did 
was thoroughly done. A bowl] of violets was standing on 
the table one day, and Corvus slipped in at the front door 
and deliberately took a bath. He removed every violet from 
the bowl, threw each one as far as he could on the floor, then 
plunged in. It 
must have beena 
thorough — bath, 
forthepretty table 
cover was drip- 
ping, and a vol- 
ume of poems, 
in which the au- 
thor had written a 
verse, was disfg- 
ured with drops. 
lt was now deter- 
mined that Caws 
and Corvus must 
confine their oper- 
ations to the yard. 
The mistress of 
the house’ had 
them brought in 
and talked to 
them in a most 
rebuking way. 
They listened at- 
tentively when 
scolded, theireyes 


THREW EACH sparkled, butitdid 
COULD, THEN PLUNGED IN, not have the de- 
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sired effect, for a week after. 
one of them went across the 
street to a neighbor’s house 
and there in a pretty recep- 
tion hall took another bath, 
throwing every nasturtium 
out of abowl. In this case, 
however, the bather took all 
the cards from a tray and 
pushed them together ina 
neat heap, so that only the 
top cards were wet. 

Everything concerning 
the family appealed to them. 
Unlike any other pet, they 
exhibited unfaltering curi- 
osity. If a bicycle was un- 
dergoing treatment Caws 
and Corvus would leave 
their play and stand around, 
following with their bright 
eyes every movement of the 
operator. 

When the maid hung the 
washing on the line, the two 
crows walked about with 
her, never disturbing the 
garments, although some- 
times they would pull the 
corner of a sheet or table- 
cloth. Once when feeling 
especially social, Corvus 
flew up on the line and 
walked along the rope just 
ahead of each garment as 
the maid held it up; he 
measured off a space quite 
rapidly, but it was a rather 
difficult feat, and he never 
did it again. 

Sometimes the family 
knew that the twocrows had 
been walking in the garden, 
for they came around to 
the front porch with little 
oniony breaths that made 
everybody laugh at their 
innocent looks. No one 
could go down into the gar- 
den without one or both of 
the little black companions 
hopping over the terrace. 
Sometimes from the van- 
tage ground of a large head of cabbage one would spend the 
time in catching the white cabbage butterflies that went past, 
or would dart down and with marvellous quickness grab some 
unsuspicious insect, but usually they did not wander from the 
gardener. When he picked the pods of cranberry beans Caws 
and Corvus liked to assist. One day the beans were shelled 
down in the garden and Corvus, noting this, picked a few 
pods, shelled the beans and laid them on the gardener’s shoe. 

Once when Corvus was driven away after making an 
inordinate and sinful attempt to clear the entire onion bed, 
he trotted out of the garden in dignified silence, without a 
caw or bit of chatter to Caws, and went straight to the 
mistress of the house, who, sitting on the front porch, knew 
nothing of the tragedy of the garden. He walked up the 
steps and stood exactly in front of her with an air of such 
dejection and remained so long without changing position 
that she was moved to investigate with a distinct fear that 
something had happened to Caws, for by this time Caws and 
Corvus had become most warmly beloved. 

Caws was the leader. He had all the qualities that in- 
spired Corvus to follow. Knowing them as they did, the fam- 
ily would have felt quite inclined to accept Caws’s judgment 
as final in such cases as he had adequate knowledge upon. 
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SOMETIMES THEY WOULD PULL THE 
CORNER OF A SHEET OR TABLE-CLOTH. 

























































There were suggesti 
his wise ways and 
keen regard with whi 
honored the family, 
herited wisdom, of a 
outlook made possib. 
generations of anc 
who had looked dowr 
man, and who had de 
upon their own and 
place in the world 
shrewdness with whi 
two crows scrutinize 
daily life of the famil 
quickness with which 
found outits habits anc 
they had to expect fre 
surpassed the family’s 
ness in learning about 
Caws and Corvus 
sense of possession 
alone in regard to.foo 
to articles of value, th 
of value to them. .C 
had a crinkly hairpin y 
he kept hidden. He x 
bring it out and play 
it a half hour at z 
Caws had a clothes-pi 
a lead pencil which h 
quently brought out 
some secret place. 
Some one puta box 
out a cover, holding ; 
nails, a bit of looking-¢ 
pieces of iron and fk 
and some broken hoo: 
the porch at the side o 
house and awaited rest 
The crows - recognize 
once the appropriatenes 
these as playthings. © 
would take them all ou 
spread them on the :f 
and look at them every 
They did not carry © 
away or hide them, ne 
did they ever put them 
in the box. Some men 
of the family put them k 
every night, and the er 
were certain to take 
out next day. 
The two crows appeared for a good many weeks to k 
perfect confidence in each other. They ate from the sar 
plate. Whether little or much was given, however, 
never failed to set apart some of it for the fut 
sometimes dropping it into thick grass, or deftly tuckir 
between wide cracks ina walk that led to the old coal ho 
But one day Corvus was observed vainly trying to elud 
persistent watchfulness of Caws; from the edges of Co: 
bill bits of red like coral beads protruded. He trotted d 
the walk toward the coal house, but Caws trotted com 
cently after; he came back and went under the syringa bt 
turning his head almost entirely around until he lite 
looked over his back to discover Caws following. 
Corvus took a longer walk. Something happily dive 
Caws’s attention, and Corvus half ran and half flew upor 
side porch and looked triumphantly around. He had fo 
an ideal hiding place for his titbit of meat. He dropp 
lightly into a wheel of the lawn mower. Then he went 
to the ground and brought back a withered horse-che 
leaf, and carefully covered the meat with it. Wh 
Caws had been watching him or whether nothing 
occurred in that dooryard ever escaped those sharp, glan 
eyes, shrewd and wise, no one knows, but Caws 
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tting slowly and thoughtfully up. He gave a scrutinizing 
k which included the entire length of the porch, then 
eliberately went to hunting. The withered leaf deceived 
im fora moment only. He poked it aside hastily, took the 
it of meat and ran off with it. 

From this time it was evident that they had found a new 
terest in life. Before this they had felt it necessary to 
ide things from the world at large; now a far more difficult 
tter confronted them, that of hiding from each other. 
They both liked the front porch and determined to spend 
good deal of time upon it. They liked to pick choice bits 
news from the paper which was left there in the early 
ring, and to gather buds from the plants that bloomed 
ere. This was not approved of, and, having been 
tedly driven from the porch, at sunset one day they 
ent away down the front walk side by side, then up the hill 
aneighbor’s house. Deliberately, without any perceptible 
use but exactly as if it had been definitely planned, they 
ent to roost on the porch. They were easily taken down 
brought home and put to bed in the horse-chestnut trec. 
his putting to bed consisted of carrying them to the tree 
d giving them an upward toss. They always seemed 
eased and accepted this help to the perch, where each had 
é same place every night, not side by side, but ina sheltered 
t a little apart. 

There came a day in late Summer when Caws, little, sturdy, 
combative, lovable Caws, came shivering to the steps of the 
side porch and looked helplessly around. He seemed to be 
n acute distress, his wings drooped, he would not eat. The 
‘amily coaxed him with alluring mouthfuls of things that he 
iked. They did everything for him that could be done for 
i bird, but he finally lay down in the grass by the syringa 
gush, and the keen bright eyes were curtained away with 
he hopeless glaze of death. Corvus had appeared entirely 
inconscious of Caws’s sickness, so he was brought around to 
he garden walk where Caws lay. Corvus looked at him 
iteadily for a short time, walked around him, stopped, and 
it last he touched Caws’s breast with his bill, bending his 
1ead as if listening. Then he walked away and left him. 
A few days after Caws’s death Corvus went away. He was 
yone for two days before the family heard of him. He had 
yeen caught by a boy and taken into a house. He was so 
ame that it was believed that he was a pet crow and would 
ye called for. He was shut into a small pantry where he 
mccupied himself during the night or early morning with 
oulling off all the papers on the shelves and by pecking into 
paper bags of flour and meal and rolling apples from a basket 
ver the floor. After this proceeding he was put ignomini- 
yusly under a bushel basket, with simply the necessaries of 
ife, and was left for inquiring friends. 

He was glad to be at home again and, being alone, 
sultivated the most intimate relations with the family. He 
busied himself one morning picking bits from the screen 
oor, so that he could stick his head through into the kitchen 
und watch the interesting operations that went on there. He 
began to develop qualities more like those of Caws. About 
his time he surprised his friends by saying “ Hello” in reply 
o their habitual morning salutation. Hesometimes laughed 
. fine high little laugh when he saw any of the family coming. 
Corvus was never idle. He learned shortly after Caws’s 
leath to tip over the large tin basin in which he took his 
laily baths. ‘He would work away for a long time before 
1e could accomplish this. He would take the rim of the 
asin in his mouth and work it around till the water splashed 
»ver the side and helped to force it over. One morning it 
vas filled and emptied four times, and each time he took 
1 bath as soon as it was filled. 

The world held surprises for Corvus. His bedclothes, as 
he children called the leaves of the horse-chestnut tree, 
were gradually being taken away from him. A favorite 
osition of his after they were nearly all gone was on top of 
e grape arbor among the yellow and brown leaves, which 
rustled under him. 

It became a serious question what to do with Corvus 
during the Winter. He would be unhappy in a cage, and 
it was impossible to keep him in the house without 
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any hand that sought to restrain him with fondness. 


restricting his liberty. Happily he received an invitation to 
spend the Winter in a barn with another pet crow. This 
plan worked well until one day in Winter, Peter, the com- 
panion of Corvus, flew into the woods not far away, and 
was promptly shot by a hunter. Corvus did not live long 
after this. 

Upon one important matter the students of the two crows 
do not agree in their conclusions. It is stoutly maintained 
by one that they exhibited affection for the family who 
watched their varying fortunes. After Caws’s death the 
mistress of the house and dooryard went away for three 
weeks, and although Corvus was well fed and well cared 
for, he was restless and roamed about the neighborhood, 
going to many of the houses and looking into the windows. 
When she came home Corvus saw her before she saw him, 
and he laughed his high little laugh repeatedly, shut his bill 
tightly and made queer noises of apparent approbation, burst- 
ing out at last intoloud cawing. Of course, she will always 
think that Corvus returned her ardent affection. The crows 
certainly did love her affectionate talk, following her around 
the yard and coming to stand by her when she sat on the 
steps. If self-interest was his ruling motive, it was 
exhibited in lovable and laudable ways. 

Like all birds, Caws and Corvus did not like to be touched. 
They would bear patiently a little smoothing of their 
heads, but Caws gave a vicious pinch with his bill to 





FROM THE VANTAGE GROUND OF A LARGE HEAD OF 
CABBAGE ONE WOULD SPEND THE TIME IN CATCH= 
ING THE WHITE. BUTTERFLIES THAT WENT PAST. 


Cor- 
vus also disliked it, but was gentler in his manifestations. 

They loved human companicnship. There was never any 
doubt about that. The sensible way in which they ad- 
justed themselves to life in the dooryard, finding how to be 
happy there, is an object lesson worth remembering. 
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The shingles 


are rounded along the edges of the roof, giving a quaint thatched effect. 
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is of Portland cement and the outside beams and wood- 
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The exterior 
work are framed of rough sawed chestnut stained gray. 
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and effective over-mantel. 
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The living-room ingle- 
nookis oneof the unique 
features of the house. 


The woodwork of the hallway, like that on the entire first 
loor,is stained green. A large vestibule Is lighted by two 
airs of doors and side windows like the other windows 
if the house. The reception-room has two entrances. 





A writing corner is partially secluded In one 
corner of the living-room. There is wall space 
also for a piano and sofa snd a place at the 
back (convenient to the large pantry and china 
closet) for a dining table. 

ALICE M. KELLOGG. 
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To many of our readers the news that we are to resume 
the Colored Fashion Plates with the August Number of 
the magazine will be welcome. 

We have had thousands of letters 
from you since their discontinuance, 
but as we then explained, our me- 
chanical arrangements made it im- 
possible for us to produce a quality 
of work that was satisfactory to us or in keeping with the 
standard of artistic excellence maintained throughout the 
rest of our pages. Colored plates were to be had in plenty, 
and colored printing, and those we had published com- 
pared favorably enough with others that one sees upon 
the news-stands, but they were far short of what we 
wished, and it was decided to drop them until the bettered 
facilities of our new building promised something nearer 
perfection. 

The plates that will appear in the next number will be 
a distinct advance over our earlier efforts, which means that 
they will be a little finer than you expect or than have ap- 
peared heretofore in any American publication. 

But this is only the beginning of our endeavors to reach 
perfection in color typography. 

In France, the cleverest artisans in the world are working 
day and night on a number of huge color-presses for your 
magazine—presses built on an entirely different plan from 
any known in America. These will be finished in a few 
months now (they take a long while to build, nearly as long 
as an ocean steamship), and when /AZey come, you shall have 
the very finest examples of printing in colors that not only 
America, but the world has ever produced. 

We will tell you more about them later on. 


ae 


Since the “ Kicking Mustang” story, which we told youa 
month or so ago, we have had a number of letters from 
DELINEATOR readers who have re- 
called equally interesting “ turning 
points ” in their own lives. 

One gentleman writes that his 
career was completely changed by 
a defective telephone which pre- 
vented his arranging with his chum to join him on a trip to 
the country. During .the day thus lost he met the young 
lady who afterward became his wife, and whom in all prob- 
ability he would never have seen, had he not made her 
acquaintance on that particular day. 

A lady writes that a watermelon was the innocent means 
of joining a broken engagement which resulted in many 
years of happy married life. Each of the parties interested 
was busy in keeping out of the other’s way, pride and 
misunderstanding acting together. The watermelon, how- 
ever, succeeded where Cupid had failed, for it lured the 
young man inside the market in one of our Western cities, 
and a few minutes later the two principals in the story (and 
the watermelon) left the place together. 

A third letter is from an old sea captain who required 
nothing less than a wreck, a raft and a rescue to turn him 
toward his wife-to-be. 


Colored Fashion 
Plates Again 


Some More 
“Turning Points” 
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Quite a different note is sounded by the young m 
who writes us, in part, as follows : 


“T think my ‘turning point’ came when I first ca 
baby’s soft little hands and face. I tried not to be im 
because of his utter helplessness. I must not give 
nerves, and a fit of the blues is most disastrous 1n pk 
effect. In fact, I must conquer self for his sake- 
course of a few years I must overhaul my vocabul 
seems impossible to keep the present-day slang from 
ing into one’s conversation. I might add that the 
family did some ‘turning’ at this point. By and 
small one—very ‘aoentits yet very surely—uncovered 
little white lie, as we sometimes call them, that came h 
They seemed harmless in all save their effect on this 
guardian of the household. Therein they marred th 
estals he was building, mama’s pedestal (otherwise, his 
ception of her) in particular.” 


What seems to me to be a notable fact regarding 
letters is that they have thus far, without exception, reco 
only such “turning points” as resulted in happiness orp 

It speaks much for the prosperity of Tur D 
Family, but it seems to us that there must be some “ tw 
points” where a miss instead of a meeting recalls 
cc“ » 29 . 

hard luck” stories. be 


Do you wonder why it is we can to-day produce*s 
magazine (which we have liked to call “the most neces 
magazine for women”), when 
years ago it was so pitiful and, 
our point of view, so helpless ap 
eation? You might answer that tk 
are more people now who read it 
paper is cheaper, that great impr 
ments have been made in pri 
machinery— all of which wot 
true; but when I tell you that all the money we g 
subscriptions would not pay for THE DELINEATOR‘< 
to-day, you will realize that there is something else 
makes it possible. 

That something else is advertising. It is the adve 
the man who buys space in Tur DELINEATOR fo: 
privilege of telling you of things which you 
should buy, that makes it possible for us to print a 
azine so complete in every department of woman’s 
Without the advertiser you would not have THE DEL 
TOR or any other of the modern, high-class, low-p 
magazines. You owe him a great debt. 

This reminds us that you write us a great many] 
each month about the advertisements in THE DELINE 
Most of these letters either ask for information, o 
plain about lax service received from the advertisers 
announcements you have answered. In practically 
case (for we naturally investigate immediately all suck 
ters) the misunderstanding is due entirely to your not-t 
read the advertisements carefully. When a DELI 
advertiser makes an offer of any sort, he makes it as 
as possible, for his own benefit and for yours. More 
than not, these offers embrace certain conditions im 
upon those who answer the advertisement—that is, ar 
tiser will offer to send you certain pieces of literz 
garding his wares, providing you on your part wil 
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or him some service, such as sending the name of your local 
lealer or inclosing stamps for return postage, etc. That 
hese requests miscarry is so seldom the advertiser’s fault 
is almost to eliminate the question of blame on his part. 
You will be surprised, for instance, to know that nearly 
hirty per cent. of the complaints we have investigated 
lave arisen because you have omitted to give your ad- 
lress. You can see how impossible it is for an adver- 
iser to answer your inquiry in such cases. All mistakes 
vill be avoided if you will read the advertisements care- 
ully, especially such of them as you intend answering. 
[he advertisements themselves are, in most cases, well 
rorth reading—and, if read at all, worth reading well. 
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Nowadays buildings are looked upon as very utilitarian 
iffairs; and, although our new home meant much to us in 
the way of advance and encour- 
agement, we looked upon it rather 
from a practical standpoint than 
from one of sentiment. Yet a letter 
has come to us recently which has 
touched us very much, and opened 
bur eyes to a new phase of the question. Many of the 
houses about us are low and old, dating from the days when 
the fashion and wealth of New York was centred here, be- 
fore the march of events drove the solid citizens of the 
ommunity to residences farther uptown. From one of 
these homes, now given over largely to foreigners, comes 
his letter from a native of our own land: 


“Dear Sir :— 
“I don’t have time to write many letters, but I want to 
write oneto you. I hope you won’t mind. I used to live in 
| the country and my mother made our dresses by your pat- 
| terns, and she taught us, and y-!.en I was married { made my 
| wedding dress by a Butterick pattern. The day the pattern 
- came by post I was so happy; I had the white muslin all 
| ready and ran home to begin. But times are different now 
since my husband died, and I have two l:ttle boys to keep. 
It is all work now and no time to make dresses, and it 1s 
not like home here in New York, with so many who do not 
even speak the language. But when I ge up in the morn- 
Ing to go to work, I see your building out of my window, 
and it is so big and cheerful, and there you are the same; 
and when I go past your door and see Butterick on it, I 
can’t ever see it without thinking of our sitting room and 
mother cutting out our new dresses. But that won’t ever 
be again; but I feel as if I wasn’t so far away when I see 


from a Friendly 


Neighbor 














LO FPR EAR 
PENH OUGH the I 
Midsummer 

number will con- 
tain a goodly 
supply of fiction 
—may be called a Fiction 
umber, in fact—the fea- 
ures of dress and of the 
ousehold will not be neglected. On the contrary, 
he presentation of the fashions will be enhanced by 
xquisite color plates, to which attention has been 
alled on the opposite page, and other departures for 
he betterment of this most important department of 
he magazine will be noticed on inspection. 

August will be an issue of exceptional excellence 
rom every standpoint. A timely article on the atti- 
ude of the Japanese women in the war will give 
great deal of interesting information, and will be illus- 
rated with exclusive portraits of the ladies who are promi- 
ent in the patriotic associations of Japan. In the Pioneer 
Vomen series will be told the story of Elizabeth Kenton, 
rife of the noted pioneer and Indian fighter, General Simon 
.enton; it is a recital of vivid interest. Nature lovers will 
njoy a paper on Summer bird visitors, by Mrs. Cliarles A. 
fabcock, and a sympathetic chapter on “The Manner of 
eceiving,” by Lillie Hamilton French, will be generally 
ppreciated. In the pictorial trip “« Around the World” the 
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our building, on which the sun shines every day long after 
it has left the street. I am glad it is such a big one, and so 
solid, so you won’t move away. 
Yours respectfully, 


No, indeed, we shall not move away, and it is a great 
pleasure to us to know that our neighbors think of us in 
this way, and that we have been in the least a help and 
comfort to this friend of ours, who, in the village of her 
girlhood, cut her muslin wedding dress by a Butterick pat- 
tern, and who now, when, alas! “times are different,” every 
morning trudges past our corner in the great city, for there 
are two hungry little chaps to feed, and the husband is gone 
and the white muslin wedding dress a dream. In such a 
dream we are glad we have a part, and that we helped, even 
ever so little, to make it. We gre glad, too, to know that 
our building, standing high and catching the sunshine, is a 
symbol of cheer to our neighbors. We want it to be a 
symbol of cheer and of help, not only to them, but to those 
who need it wherever we go. And the sunshine. We want 
to catch as much as ever we can of it, to spread it wherever it 
is needed; to send it all over the world in THE DELINEATOR 
for Winter use and Summer use and use all the year round, 
for sunshine is a thing that is always in season. 


wae 


Do you realize what a big family we are now? There 
are so many of you that even the most trifling annoyances 
or mistakes must be given the 
About the: Fandl most careful consideration on 
Your part. You will see this 
Membershi clearer when we tell you that 
p there are considerably more than 
half a million members of THE 
DELINEATOR Family in good standing to-day; this refers 
only to those of you who are yearly subscribers of this 
magazine—nearly as many more buy their copies from the 
newsdealers, so we do not get in as close touch with them 
as with the regular members. To express it even more 
forcibly, no other magazine in the world has as large a 
yearly subscription list as has THE DELINEATOR. 

No wonder then that we are filled with family pride when- 
ever we consider this; and no wonder that the feeling of 
our responsibility grows in proportion as THE DELINEATOR 
Family increases in number. 


MOF re OE FF 


reader is taken along the 
Mediterranean, getting de- 
ligltful glimpses of many 
Old-World cities. There 
will be also three storiettes, 
Which will furnish the ex- 
act flavor that is looked 
for in Summer reading: “ Fler Birthday,” by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady; “ Lawler Cannon’s Ultimatum,” 
by Alice MacGowan; and “The Courtship of Mac- 
Gowan,” by Carrol Watson Rankin. For little folks 
there will be engaging stories and pastimes, includ- 
ing an article on “ The Making of Raffa Hats,” as 
an occupation for children. 
At no season are the demands upon the kitchen 
more trying, but the suggestions offered in the 
August number will, to a great extent, simplify midsummer 
cookery problems; they are embodied in papers on “ Hot- 
weather Housekeeping,” “ Dainty Dishes for Breakfast and 
Luncheon” and * A Seaside Luncheon,” with illustrations. 
For needleworkers there will be new and unique designs in 
embroidery, lace, crocheting, knitting, beadwork, etc. In 
addition, there will be a practical article on gardening, 
house plans and furnishing ideas, and a variety of other 
topics of interest to woman and the home to which DELIN- 
EATOR readers are accustomed to look forward. 


STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDRI 
A LITTLE GARDEN CALENDAR—JULY 





THE STEM OF AN 
ENDOGEN GROWS 
INSIDE A SHELL. 


there’s the c’roller and the calyx and 
the pistol and the panthers, and ZS 

The Chief Gardener laughed in spite 
of himself, and Davy looked rather 


shocked. 


“She always calls the anthers ‘ pan- 
thers,’”’ he said, sorrowfully, “and she 
never will say corolla right.” 

“And those are not the parts of a 
plant, either,” added the Chief Gar- 
dener, “but the parts of a flower. A 
plant is divided into three principal 
Now, Davy, it’s your turn. See 
if you can tell me what they are?” 

“ Well,” began Davy, “the root is 


parts. 


one.” 


“ The root is one, Davy; quite right. 
Now for the others.” 

‘The leaves are another.” 

“The leaves, yes; the leaves are an- 


other.” 


«« And the flower makes three, doesn’t 
it? But, then, there’s the stalk, too. 
There must be four 


That makes four. 
parts.” 


“There are a great many parts,” 
the Chief Gardener, 
there are only three principal parts; 
the root, the stem and the leaf. 
botanist—one who studies plants and 
how they grow—the flower is only a 
branch of the stem, and its parts are 


nodded 


leaves.” 


-“]T suppose that is why rose petals 
are called leaves,” said little Prue. 


BY ALBERT B 


A PLANT HAS THREE PARTS. 
i CC LASS in botany will please rise.” 


Davy and Prue looked up quickly 
from their little corner by the peach- 
tree. It was a warm day, and they 
were resting in what they called their 
‘‘ house,” because it was a shut-in nook 
behind the corn, and with tall sunflow- 
ers on the other side. Just now, when 
the Chief Gardener came upon them, 
they were pulling some flowers to pieces, 
and talking about them very ear- 
nestly. 

“Class in botany, please rise,” he 
said again, taking a seat himself on a 
bench close by. 

‘ But I can’t—it’s too warm,” said 
little Prue, “and besides, I’ve got 
my lap full of flowers.” 

“ We've been seeing how many of 
the parts of a plant we know,” said 
Davy. ‘We know all the parts, | 
guess; but some plants we can’t tell 
which are which.” 

“ Suppose you name the parts 
for me,” said the Chief Gardener. 

Little Prue 
became ex- 
cited. 

“Why—why, 





“ but 


roa 
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“]T think it is; and that will help you to rememb 

‘“ But—but don’t you think a flower ought to be: 
cipal part?” asked Davy. 

“Well, it is in a way. 
cipal part, made for a special purpose. 
really a branch; for, it comes from a bud, just as ¢ 
branches do, and it comes just where any branch 4 
Many times you cannot tell whether a bud is 


come. 


to make a flower or just leaves until it opens. 


are a few queer flowers 
in the world that you 
can hardly tell from 
leaves, even after they 
do open.” 

“ Now, let us tell the 
parts of a flower. That 
was what we were doing 
when you came up,” said 
Davy. 

*‘And let me tell 
again,” said little Prue. 
“ [ know I can get them 
right this time.” 

So little Prue told 
again, and got it almost 
right, though she did 
call anthers ‘“ panthers ” 
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It is a particular kind of 2 





. off the little green flower 


















But, after all, 


And t 


mtd ~ | 4. ‘ 


THE THREE PARTS 
CHRYSANTHE: 


again, just as she’ 
« Now, Davy, it’s j 
said the Chief Garde 


TIIERE ARE EXOGE) 
AND ENDOGENS. 


Davy picked up a 
pink flower, which he 
found in the grass. 
oxalis, or sorrel, and & 
times the children nit 
the sour leaves, calling 
sour-grass. 

sf This,” he began, Dit 


ing, “is the calyx, and 


The Del 


little piece is called a sepal. This flower has five sepals 
in its calyx, and five petals in its corolla. These are the 
petals,” and he pulled out the little pink flower leaves and 
laid them by the green sepals. Then he held it up for the 
Chief Gardener and little Prue to see. 

“Look at the stamens,” he said. “ They all grow together 
at the bottom.” 

“That’s because your sorrel is a Monadelphian,” said the 
Chief Gardener. 

Davy looked puzzled. 

“I know what a Philadelphian is,” said Prue. 

Davy laughed. 

“The words are very much alike,” smiled the Chief Gar- 
dener. “They both mean brotherhood, and come from 
some old Greek words. Philadelphia means brotherly love, 
and Monadelphia means brotherly union. You see those 
stamens are all brothers, and are joined together as one. 
All plants with such stamens are called Monadelphians.” 

“A stamen has three parts,” Davy went on; ‘its fila. 
ment, its anther and its pollen. The filament is the stem, 
the anther is its cap and 
the pollen is the dust that 
falls on the pistil and helps 
to make the seed.” 

Very carefully Davy took 
away the ring of stamens 
and left only the little yel- 
lowish green centre of the 
sorrel flower. 

“This is where we get 
the seed,” he said, as 
gravely as an old college 
professor lecturing to a 
class. “This is the pistil, 
and it has three parts, too 


—the pod, 
the style 
and the 
stigma. 
The stig- 
ma is the 
little piece 
at the top 
of it that 
catches 
the pollen from the anthers. The style is the stem, and the 
pod is the big part below that holds the seeds.” 
He held up the little stripped flowers again. 
has five styles and five stigmas,” he went on. “A good 
many flowers have more than one. It has ten stamens, 
‘too—two stamens for each style, and five petals and five 
Sepals. You can divide it by five all the way through.” 
“Even to the seed pod,” added the Chief Gardener. 
“It has five divisions,” and he cut the tiny green pulp 
and showed them with his magnifying glass. ‘The little 
sorrel flower is one of the nearest perfect in a great class 


THIS IS THE PISTIL. 


“ This pistil 
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THE PISTIL AND STAMENS OF THE LILY. 


of flowers called exogens. There is one other class, called 
endogens. Those words are from the Greek, too. Exogen 
means outward growing, endogen means inward growing 
The stem of an exogen grows by layers, as most trees 
grow.” 

‘©Oh, yes,” said Prue, “I know. We counted the rings 
on that big oak that was cut down over by the lake last 
year. It had one 
ring for each year.” 

“ That’s right, 
Prue, and the stem 
of the endogens 
grows inside a shell, 
and is often just a 
soft pith, like the in- 
side of a cornstalk. 
These are the two 
great classes of all 
flowering plants and 
trees. You can al- 































THIS IS WHERE WE GET 
THE SEED, 


ways tell the difference by 
their stems, nearly always 
from their leaves, always 
from their seeds, if you 
have a strong magnifying 
glass, for the little germ of 
the exogen has two leaves 
like the morning-glory, and 
the germ of the endogen 
has but one, like the lily 
or corn. But the easiest 
way for you to tell is by 
the flowers. An exogen 
flower nearly always goes 
by fives, like the little sor- 
rel bloom. Sometimes by 
fours, but hardly ever by 
threes. The endogen flower 
is nearly always divided in 
threes, like the lily, which 
has six petals. It very 
seldom has four parts, and 
never five. So, you see, we know right away that the sorrel 
and the rose and buttercup are exogens, and that the lily 
and the hyacinth and the daffodil are endogens. Of course, 
there are many flowers not so easily placed as these, but 
I am afraid I am giving you too hard a lesson for one time, 
especially for such a hot day.” 


FLOWERS HAVE TROUBLESOME RELATIVES. 


July was a great month in the little gardens. Almost 
everything bloomed and bore. The pinks, the pansies, the 
alyssum, the sweet-williams and the morning-glories—they 
grew and they bloomed and crowded one another in their 
beds until some of them had to be moved into new places; 
while, as for Davy’s things, his corn grew taller and taller, 
until it shaded his tomato vines, and he was afraid they 
would not do well for want of sun. But the sun was up 
so high and was so hot in July that, perhaps, they got 
enough, anyway, for they grew so big they had to be tied 
up, and the tomatoes on them were so large that Davy 
thought one was almost enough for a whole family. As for 
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his beans—well, Davy will plant fewer beans next year. 
They began to bear just a little at first, and then all at once 
there were beans enough on his few hills not only for him- 
self and Prue, but for the rest of the family, and then 
for the neighbors, too. Davy picked nearly all one hot 
afternoon to keep up with his bean crop, and then nearly 
trotted his fat legs off carrying little baskets to the different 
people that he knew, explaining to each that these were 
really from his own garden—his own beans that he had 
planted and tended himself. And then he and Prue car- 
ried some vegetables and flowers to a little hospital not 
far away, where there were some sick children and some 
who were just getting well. And it was a happy, happy 
time for the little boy and girl when they took the things 
they had planted and cared for to the other little boys 
and girls, who 
seemed so glad to 
have them come. 

But as the 
weather grew 
warmer and Sum- 
mer showers 
came, the weeds 
grew worse and 
worse. 

“T. don't -sé¢ 
what weeds are 
for, anyway,” 
Davy said, one 
warm morning, al- 
most crying, and 
little Prue, whose 
face was very red 
and hot, flung her- 
self down in the 
shady peach-tree 
house, too tired 
to talk. “ Now, 
there’s that old 
pursley; I pull 
and pull and cut, 
and unless I carry 
every bit of it 
away it all takes 
root again and 
grows right along, 
as. 36 <1 hadn't 
touched it.” 

“Yes,” said the 
Chief Gardener; 
“it is a nuisance. 
I suppose its 
pretty sister is 
very much asham- 
ed of it.” 

“Its sister! 
Why, who is its 
sister?” asked 
Davy, while little 
Prue sat up and 
forgot her fatigue. 

‘Miss Portulaca Purslane, of course; sometimes called 
Rose Moss, because her flower is something like a wild rose 
and her stem and leaves a little like overgrown moss.” 

“Oh, is my sweet rose moss just old pursley weed,” 
whimpered little Prue, who was very proud of a little bunch 
of Portulaca that was just in full bloom. She had chosen 
the pretty flower from a catalogue, and it had been one of 
her best growers. 

“ Why, no, Prue; your Rose Moss is not a weed at all, but 
she belongs to the Purslane family, and like a good many 
other families it has members who have run wild and be- 
come a disgrace to its relatives and a trouble to everybody. 
There is another wild purslane, but it is not a weed. It is 
just a little wild-wood cousin of Portulaca. Her name is 
Claytonia, and she lives in pleasant places in the woods and 





THE LILY, THE HYACINTH AND THE DAFFODIL ARE ENDOGENS, 


hides under the leaves in Winter time. Most people call 
her Spring Beauty.” 

“Oh, Spring beauty! Oh, I just love Spring beauties! 
But I’m sorry my nice rose moss is pursley. Is it, papa? 
Is it really a sister to that ugly old weed?” 

‘Suppose you bring a branch of each over to the bench 
here—one with flowers on it.” 

Prue brought a sprig of her precious rose moss, and 
Davy a large piece of the pursley from the pile he had 
just cut down. The Chief Gardener took them and put 
them together. 

“You see, they are a good deal alike,” he said, “ though 
the leaves are different—Miss Portulaca’s being the finer.” 

Then he took one of the tiny pursley flowers, and put it 
under the magnifying glass, and let the children look. Yes; 
it was almost ex- 
actly like the 
beautiful flower of 
the rose moss, 
only smaller. 
Each flower had 
two green sepals 
and five colored 
petals. Also five 
stamens, so they 
knew it was an 
exogen, though it 
would have been 
harder to tell this 
from the thick 
pulpy leaves and 
stem. The little 
seed pod of each 
had a tiny cap that 
lifted off when the 
seeds were ripe, 
leaving a perfect 
little cup, heaping 
full. 

“You see, chil- 
dren,” said the 
Chief Gardener, 
“weeds do not 
care to be either 
useful or orna- 
mental. So they 
become rank and 
common, and lose 
their beautiful 
flowers. But, 
somehow, they 
never have any 
less seed. They 
want to grow just 
as thickly as they 
can, and, however 
small their flow- 
ers are, the seed 
pods are always 
full to the brim.” 

“Well,” said 
Prue, “I’m sure there can’t be any of my flowers a rela- 
tion to the horrible chickweed. I never can get that out 
of my beds.” 

The Chief Gardener thought a minute. 

“Why, yes, Prue,” he said; “ chickweed is cousin Stella, 
who comes to see the beautiful Dian, and make her all the 
trouble she can.” 

“Oh, papa! What do you mean by Stella and Dian? | 
never heard the names before.” 

“ Well, Stellaria is chickweed, and she’s a cousin to Diat- 
thus, your lovely pinks. I suppose you might call them 
Stella and Dian for short. They are not very nearly re 
lated, but they do belong to the same family; and, perhaps, 
they were once more alike. I don’t suppose beautiful Dian 
would own Stella, but Stella (or, perhaps, her weed friends 
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call her Chick) is a great nuisance, and makes Dian and her 
friends all the trouble she can.” 
“ Papa,” said Davy, who had been silent all this time, 
sare there really any plant families that don’t have wild 
members that behave badly and become just weeds?” 

©] don’t remember any real weeds in the Lily family, 
Davy, though almost any plant will become a weed if al- 
lowed to run wild and live in fence corners, like a tramp. 
They become prodigals then, like the son in the Bible. 
And sometimes they come back to the garden, as the 
prodigal son did, to become well behaved and useful flowers 
again. Of course, there are many others that have always 
lived wild in the woods and fields, and are not called weeds, 











CHAPTER VII. 
ToMMy’s ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


UNE, with its roses and soft air, had come. Birds were 
building their nests in the leafy branches of the trees of 
the Post-office Park, and Tommy was on the alert for 
the unwary ones. In the upper part of the city another 

“nest” was being built—in- 

deed, was almost completed— 

and friends of those who would 
occupy it were adorning it with 
all sorts of contributions. Great 
interest in this particular nest was 
manifested by “the boys” at the 

Post-office, and they were anxious 

to be represented. Heads were 

put together in conference, and 

great plans evolved. At length a 

decision was made: A handsome 

life-sized photograph of Tommy 

Postoffice should be taken, the 

Picture artistically framed, and 

sent to the nest with the compli- 

ments of ‘‘the boys.” 

Robert Weston was to be kept 
in ignorance of their intention. Barbara still called him 
‘Uncle Bobbert”’ in secret, although she had given “ Aunt 
Mary” her promised word that the name should not be even 
breathed in public until after June 30th. 

All went well until the day arrived for photographing the 
cat. He was conveyed to the finest photographer in town, 
out lost his temper ev voute, for the basket suggested Cat 
Shows and Tommy had had all] he cared to have of those. 
However, the studio was reached in time, and the first at- 
empt made. Alas, they might as well have tried to photo- 
traph a swallow! The instant the instrument was pointed 
it Tommy, he was somewhere else. Had the camera been 
in infernal machine he could not have regarded it with 
rreater distrust. More than an hour was spent in futile 
mdeavor, and then the photographer gave up in disgust. 
50 that plan fell through. The next to be adopted was a 
inap-shot; the small picture so taken to be enlarged later. 
50 far so good. The plan was all right; the only stumbling 
lock was the cat. Of the half-dozen attempts, the first 
rot him with Ned’s grinning face for a background, which 
vas obviously inappropriate. The second showed Tommy 
vith three heads; the third no head at all; the fourth man- 
ied to capture his hind legs and a rampant bottle-brush 
f a tail as he fled the premises; the fifth captured as 
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THE INSTANT THE INSTRUMENT WAS POINTED AT 
TOMMY HE WAS SOMEWHERE ELSE. 


some spirit, as he gath- 


because they do not spread and destroy other plants. These 
are our wild flowers, and the world would be poor, indeed, 
without them. Sometimes we bring them into the garden 
and make them grow larger, and call them by a new name. 
And sometimes, I am sorry to say, a sweet wild flower will 
suddenly spread and overrun the fields and become almost 
a weed.” 

Little Prue sighed. 

“© Oh, dear,” she said, “it’s just too bad that there isn’t 
something that can be just every bit good all the time to 
everybody.” 

The Chief Gardener smiled. 

“We can only do our very best,” he said. 


ae 


THE 
TRUE STORY 
OF A CAT 


BY GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


dour-looking a beast as anyone could conceive of, for one of 
“the boys,” carefully concealed behind some drapery, held 
him, and Tommy resented the indignity. Number six showed 
him fast asleep—the only one anything like him, but, as one 
of the men said: “ We could get any old cat that way, but 
we want Tommy as he looked at the Show.” 

‘“There’s luck in Number seven,” was Dan’s reassuring 
remark, and so it seemed, for 
Number seven proved a great 
success, although Tommy had to 
pass through a chastening process 
before he was sufficiently subdued 
to sit for his portrait as a cat 
should. 

A morning or two later, one of 
the clerks arrived upon the scene 
armed and equipped with a fine 
new camera, and announced his 
determination “to snap that cat 
or kill him!” He nearly suc- 
ceeded in his latter threat, but 
failed for the time being to carry 
out the former. 

It was a wonder that anything 
went as it should have gone in 
the registry department of the Hartford Post-office during 
that day, for work was dropped, and the kodak hastily caught 
up every time Tommy’s whiskers appeared around a corner. 
Noon came and passed without a picture being taken, and 
then he vanished com- 
pletely. 

“ Ned, have youscen 
Tommy during the last 
two hours?” asked the 
registry clerk with 


ered up his papers, etc., 
to lock them in the safe 
before taking his de- 
parture that evening. 

“No, sir; I ain't, 
sir. Guess he’s hid 
away from your ma- 
chine there,” answered 
Ned, pointing to the 
kodak. 





THE FOURTH MANAGED TO CAPTURE 


“I'd like to hide him 
away somewhere, the 
rascal that he is!” and 


HIS HIND LEGS AND A RAMPANT 
BOTTLE-BRUSH OF A TAIL AS HE 
FLED THE PREMISES. 


MENNEN’S 
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~ look of resignation. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOMMY POSTOFFICE 
( Continued ) 


the clerk slammed the safe door shut. 
“Tt’s no use to try again to-night. I'll 
bring the kodak with me again in the 


morning. Good-night.” 
“Good-night, sir. Better luck to-mor- 
row!” 


The night shift of clerks missed Tom- 
my. Lunch hour came and passed, yet 





Sa , 

oe f 
LYING WITH HIS NOSE TO THE CRACK, APPAR- 

ENTLY LIFELESS, WAS TOMMY POSTOFFICE. 


he failed to appear for his midnight 
feast. The engineer called and whistled 
in vain as he sat with his back to the 
partition of the engine room and waited 
for Tommy to come running along the 
top of it to drop upon his shoulder and 
claim the tit-bit always saved for him. 

No Tommy materialized. At eight 
o’clock the following morning the registry 
clerk returned,armed with his keys and his 
kodak. After placing the latter carefully 
upon his desk, he unlocked the various 
drawers containing the materials needed 
for the day, and at last threw open the safe 
door. There, lying with his nose to the 
crack, apparently lifeless, was Tommy. 

He picked up the limp little fig- 
ure and ran to the door, half the 
force of clerks hurrying behind, 
for the evil news flew like a flash. 

‘“He’s a goner, for sure, this 
time,” cried one. 

‘‘ How under the sun did I ever 
manage to lock him in that safe 
and not know it?” was the registry 
clerk’s perplexed query. 

‘Bet he crawled in behind the 


big books to hide from that kodak,” a 


suggested one of the men. 

‘That’s it, Just as sure as you 
live! Run over to the drug store 
for smelling salts, Mac. Hustle! 
We'll bring him to life if there’s a 
spark left. Get apail of water, Ned.” 

Orders flew, and so did the men. 
Such a small matter as the United 
States mail could wait! What was that 
compared to the life of the Post-office 
cat? Cold water, smelling salts, fresh air 
and vigorous massage had their effect, 
and before long Tommy began to gasp. 
He opened his eyes, blinked at the men 
once or twice, attempted to get upon his 
feet, wobbled and tumbled over with a 
They carried him 
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THE NEXT INSTANT TOMMY WAS CAUGHT UF 
HURLED BODILY INTO THE GLOWING ASH- 









































and fed him. Evidently the ‘m: 
a stimulating effect, for in an hou 
he seemed quite as well as ever, al 
by no means as lively. a 
‘‘ Now’s my chance,” cried ” a 
clerk. A cloth was hastily thre 
a bench, Tommy carefully if 
it, stroked and petted and t 
brought into range. Evidently 
heart was still swelling with grat 
his friends, and he beamed upor 


back into the building, heated ‘som 


. 


A snap, a click and the dee 
done! When the thirtieth o 
dawned, a fine photograph of a fir 
stood in its handsome frame among 
other beautiful wedding gifts 4 
Westfield’s drawing-room. 

Robert Weston and his wife y 
absent upon their wedding tri 
Dan was taken ill, and his place wa 
porarily filled by another man, a 
disagreeable creature. From the 
he was cordially disliked by all anc 
than one of the Post-office emp 
predicted that trouble would foll 
his footsteps. It came all too sc 

He was doing night duty abot 
days after his installation, and 
usual luncheon hour was seated in 
chair, tilted back against the pa 
in Dan’s own attitude, regaling hi 
upon a choice morsel. More thar 
while at luncheon during the p: 
days he had driven Tommy from 
engine room, for he hated cats’ 
hated everything else. Tommy hac 
at a respectful distance, but to-nigl 
engineer had something in his d 
pail which the cat could not resist 
scrambled to the partition from ‘th 
end of the cellar, trod noiselessly 
the top of it until he was just al 
man, and then dropped upon his shot 
as he had hundreds of times dro 


ve 
a 
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upon Dan’s. Woe to poor To 
This man and Dan were differen 
There was a startled yell; an overtt 
chair; a lunch pail rolling upon th 
and an insanely enraged man. _T 
instant a horrible thing happened. * 
was caught up and hurled bodily 
glowing ash pit beneath the boile 
(To be continued.) 
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BY LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of 
‘“* What a Girl Can Make and Do”’ 


JAPAN—PartT Two 


$ 





OTH, boys and girls have fine times _ banners are hollow so that the wind may 
in Japan, and they are as happy as fill them, causing the fish to rise and fall 
the day is long. On the fifth day as the breeze comes and goes. Push the 
of the fifth month the boys reign end of your fish pole through the centre 

ipreme, and their relatives and friends of a small box 

e with each other in their endeavors to lid or button 

nder the day a happy one for the little mould (Fig. 

lows. All Japan is alive and anxious 4+) and stand 
celebrate the occasion. Quaint flags the decoration 
the shape of enormous fish swim in outside the 

e air and float over the towns, forming gateway of the 

ight masses of color. Every home little house 

at is bless- you made last 
| with one or month. The 













ore boys dis- Upper fish used on 
ays a fish half of this eventful 
inner for Koi day are the 
ch son, the famous carp, 
unger the which the na- 
ild thelarger tives call oz, 
e fish, and the unconquer- 
e proudest able. The Jap- 
use is the anese carp 
e that can stands for 
ast of the Emblem of undaunted good cheer, 
eatest num- determination indomitable 
r of fish fly- FIGURE 1. FIGURE 2. FIGURE 3. will, persever- 
yr from its ance and forti- 
mboo pole. tude, and it is used to impress 


rery Japanese boy’s birth- 
: is celebrated on this day 
h great rejoicing, no mat- 
‘at what time of the year 
was born. 

Make several fish for the 
le to be placed in front of 
> little paper house; they 
k very comical bobbing 
d swinging high in air with 
‘ir wide-open mouths. Cut 
ure 1 of white tissue paper, 
o figure 2, which is a trifle 
ger than the first and is 
shed along three edges. 
y figure 1 on top of figure 
bend the flaps over and 
ste them on figure 1. Form 
ttle hoop of a stripof stiff — Boy, 
er with the ends pasted Birthday 
ether; blow the fish open, Pole 
n paste the hoop on the 

ide of the open edge of 

head to form its immense 

uth. Whendry mark the 

1) with red paint like figure 

Tie a thread on the two are the Jap- 
osite sides of the mouth anese_ labor- 
with another thread attach the loop ing men, called coolies, 
a slender stick on the end of which carrying between them 
| have fastened a gold disk made of the ago, which swings 
») pieces of gilt paper. This is in- from a pole the ends of 
ded to represent the rice ball with which rest on the men’s 
ich the real fish are fed. The fish shoulders. The kagoisa Toone 
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these virtues upon the boys. 

Girls have the third day 
of the third month for their 
festival. It is called the 
“Feqst of Dolls,” and is a 
gala day for little girls. Dolls 
and gorgeously dressed im- 
ages, representing the Mi- 
kado, nobles and ladies, are 
brought out and placed on 
exhibition, along with beau- 
tiful jars containing queer 
little trees and rare vases 
filled with flowers. The day 
is made a joyous one and a 
day long to be remembered 
by the little girls. 

There are no sidewalks in 
Japan, the pavements being 
laid lengthwise through the 
centre of the streets, and on 
this path peo- 
ple stroll or 
hurry along; 
mingled with 
the others 


Ww a 
Oe 


FIGURE 4. 
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WING 
PIANOS 


Sold direct from factory 
—and in no other way 





Other Styles 


to select from 





When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy 
at wholesale. You pay the actual cost of 
making it with only our wholesale profit 
added. When you buy a piano as many 
people do—at retail—you pay the retail 
dealer’s store rent and other expenses. 
You pay his profit and you pay the com- 
mission or salary of the agents or sales- 
men he employs. 

The retail profit on a piano is never less 
than $75; often it is as much as $200. This 
is what you save by buying a Wing Piano 
direct from the factory. Is it not worth 
saving? 

SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We will place a Wing Piano in any 
home in the United States on trial with- 
out any advance payment or deposit. We 
pay the freight and other charges in ad- 
vance. If the piano is not satisfactory 
after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take 
it back entirely at our expense. You pay 
us nothing and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were 
examining it at our factory. There is ab- 
solutely no risk or expense to you. 


Old instruments taken in exchange 
Small easy monthly payments 


INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT imitates perfectly the 
tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo 


WING ORGANS. 


are made with the same care and sold in 
the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate 
Organ Catalogue sent on request. 


At book you need FREE 


If you intend to buy a piano, you need the *t Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos,"’ which we publish 
and will send free if you write for it. It tells everything 
that anyone can possibly want to know about pianos. If 
read carefully, it will make any persun of intelligence a 
judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It is the 
only book of its kind ever published. You can have it 
free if you send us your name and address. 


WING & SON, 350-360 West 13th Street, New York 











This is one of twenty-seven 
styles of Reginas fully de- 


scribed in booklet, ‘*A Har- 
mony in T'wo Flats?” together 
with an entertaining Regina 
story, sent free on request. 
Reginas are making music 
to-day i in seventy- five thou- 
sand homes. They fit in 
with elaborate decora- 
tions and beautiful fur- 
niture. They furnish 
real music to enliven 
a social evening. 
7 The Regina Company 


18 East 22d Street 
New York 


249 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
























foe THAT CATCH! 
fen Wolds waist and skirt in 
#6 place, and holds them just 
night. 


“) The Royal 
=) Waist and SKirt 
| Supporter 


is simple, quick, perfect. 
The only one on the mar- 
ket that has stood the test of time. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. For 

sale by all dealers or by mail. Price, 25 cents. 
J. H. TAYLOR & CO., 2200 N. 20th Street, Philadelphia 















Make Ywourself Taller. 


Mr, Gilbert's Heel Cushions 


“Worn inside the shoe. 

Increase Height, Arch the Instep, 

Make Better Fitting 

y Shoes, Remove Jar in 

: eS Walking. Indorsed 
ee by physicians, 

Simpl placed in the heel, felt down. Don't ait eenutrelanger shoes. 
Vy in., 25c.; 34 in., 85c.; 1 in., 50c. per pair. At shoe and dep't stores. 
READ: Send name, size shoe, height desired, and 

e 2-cent stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 
GILBERT MANUFACTURING CO., 62 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 


| straw which has 


| three 


| the #ago (Fig. 8). 















































ROUND THE WORLD WITH THE NATIONS 
( Continued ) 


sort of canopied hammock chair. You 
can easily fashion a tiny one from paper 
and straw. Cut figure 5 of stiff paper, 
make it three inches long and at the 


broadest part an 
inch and a quar- 

ea TT 

wD) hy y yy yy Yy Wy 
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ter wide. Paint 
the kago yellow, 

Bind’ the edges of the Kago: 
with grass or straw like this; 


and to form the 
framework sew 

to make the Frame. ° 
FIGURE 6. 


only to the centre, which is not 
top of the umbrella; wind the 
the umbrella, the ribs and the 
firmly together with black threz 





on each end a 
piece of heavy 
broom _ straw, 
jointed grass, or 


been limbered 

by soaking 

and cut a piece six and three-quarter 
inches long for each side. Bring the 
side straws together beyond each end 


umbrella will not open but lo 
closed. Place a tied bundle 
tissue paper and the green 
on top of 
and faste 
securely 
with black 
(Fig. 9). 
piece of 
ender-colo 
terial on 
of the fag 
comfort fo 
doll to sit 
then fit in a 
Japanese doll 
any kind of 
dressed and 
ed to resem 
little Jap. 
doll’s head s 
reach up, ¢ 





Tie the Kago to the Pole 


FIGURE 7. 











most up, to th 

opy. Pull p 

top on over the comfort 
the Pole. the doll and 
her snugly 


a sitting po 
Make a gay] 
fan and att 
to one of the 
hands, and the little one will be 
to go on her journey. 
Next month we will visit Russia 


FIGURE 8. 


and bind them (Fig. 6). Then hunt up 
a slender round stick six inches long and 
sew the ago on it by means of thread 
loops at each end 
(Fig. 7). Make 
the canopy of a 
piece of stiff paper 
and a_ half 
inches long and 
two and a quarter 
inches wide, paint 
it yellow and with 
stitches only at 
each end sew it 
firmly on the pole 
over the seat of 


Either buy a lit- 
tle Japanese um- 
brella or make one 
of a disk of green 
tissue paper folded 
and crimped from 
centre to edge. Use a heavy broom 
straw for the handle and lighter ones 
for the ribs, stick them in, gluing them 
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The Little Lady rides in her Kago. 


FIGURE 9. 
note the curious style of that 


architecture and some of the 
and customs of the people. 


The Del 








USEFUL bit ‘of knowledge 
for anyone to possess is the 
art of chair-caning. How often 
one sees in neat and attractive 
homes chair seats in all stages 
wearing out; and how many housekeep- 
s, who will not let other things go to ruin, 


EG 
at we) 









FIGURE 1.—PROCEED UNTIL THE SEAT IS 
COVERED LIKE A GRIDIRON. 


erate broken chair seats, when it is a 
iple and easy matter to make them as 
das new. They will be glad to know 
vy to repair old chairs at trifling ex- 
ise and a few hours’ work. Many 
sand girls, too, will find here a means 
earning money in their own homes. 
cane can be bought of almost, any 
inet-maker or furniture dealer, and 
ts from fifty to sixty-five cents a bunch. 
e bunch will ‘reseat three ordinary 
‘irs. 

f course, there are various grades of 
ness in chair caning as in other things, 
| for the first attempt as coarse a seat 
possible should be selected, as the 
iculty increases with the fineness of 
work. When purchasing the cane 
e a sample of the binding (the wide 
‘which runs all around the seat fin- 
ing it off), also a sample from the 
tre of the chair you intend to reseat, 
natch it in width and quality. A square 
tis much easier for a beginner than a 
nd one. 

sefore the old seat is removed make 
eral slight marks as a guide to show 
re certain strands begin and end. 
‘example, mark the ends of the first 
‘across the extreme front, also both 
s of the first rowon the extreme right- 
d side, which is where the recaning 
st begin. 

fark also both ends of one diagonal 
nd running from right to left, and also 
n left to right. These tiny scratches, 
le with the point of any sharp instru- 
it, will not mar the seat, and they 
greatly aid the beginner in this inter- 
ng work. 
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“CHAIR CANING 


USEFUL HOUSEHOLD ART AND A PROFITABLE OCCUPATION 
FOR. BOYS AND GIRLS 


Place the chair to be recaned before 
you on a dust sheet,—you will be sur- 
prised at the litter and dust made by 
taking off the old cane. You will find, 
all around the edge of the seat, a wide 
row of cane called the “binding.” This 
finishes the edge of the seat and is 
held in place by being crossed at inter- 
vals by the narrow cane. Insert an awl 
(which is the only too] required) under 
these narrow cross pieces, and pry them 
up. This removes the binding. In the 
Same manner pry off the ends of each 
row of cane. Sometimes one finds a 
chair where small wooden pegs have 
been driven into the holes. Of course, 
it is tedious to pick them out with the 
awl, but it can be done, and as they are 
very rarely used, it is to be hoped that 
for the first attempt you may not have 
more than one or two. 

After the cane is off, run the awl into 
each hole, all around the seat, to remove 
dust and splinters, otherwise when the 
last row of cane has to be put through 
the holes, it will be difficult to pass it 
through, and a little extra space at this 
stage of the work counts for much. Pre- 
serve the old seat as a guide until the 
new one is finished, but the directions 
here given must be accurately followed 
in every particular. 


-———————— 


The seat must be 


begun at the back right-hand corner as - 


the chair stands before you, otherwise 
all may appear to go well until the last 
rows, when it will be impossible to weave 
them, and all must be taken out and begun 
over again. 

Take one strand of the cane and pass 
one end of it downward, about six inches, 
through hole 1 (figure 1). Bring this 


—. ~~ 
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FIGURE 2.—THE SECOND LAYER OF CANE 

IS APPLIED IN THE SAME WAY FROM 
LEFT TO RIGHT. 





end up again through the same hole, 

leaving the loop on the under side. Pass 

the end down through hole 4 and also 

through the loop. Hold in place and 

pull the cane tight. This is the proper 

way to fasten all ends, as it is sure to 
KLE 














¢.E-& Co ites . .-f 
ak mark For Beauty’s Sleep 
frapyERS and Perfect Rest 


you must have the perfect pillow, the 


“Emmerich Feather Pillow 


bearing the C. E. & Co. trade mark shown above. 
Every pillow bearing this tag is guaranteed to be per- 
fectly clean, to be filled with feathers only (no foreign 
substances). They will not grow musty or emit bad 
odors. They will not attract or breed vermin. They 
will enable you to enjoy your sleep with that delight- 
ful sense of luxurious perfect comfort that brings so 
much pleasure to tired brain and muscles. 

Be sure our tag is on every pillow you buy and 
then you will know you have the best pillow and 
one which is guaranteed. 


‘*Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows ’”’ 
is the title of our book which is full of information 
about feathers and down pillows and cushions. You 
ought to read it before buying pillows or cushions. 


Write for it—it is FREE 
It will also tell you how to secure FREE a beautiful 
decorated satin cushion cover, which we are giving to 


our customers, A postal will bring our booklet. Please 
give your dealer’s name. Address your request to 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., 
198 5th Avenue, Chicago ® 
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‘‘Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


Pernos 


IN THE NEW SCALE FISCHER the 
finest Tone-quality is produced. This 
combined with artistic beauty of case- 
architecture and durability has won for 
these pianos 


AN ACKNOWLEDGED SUPERIORITY 


OUR NEW METHOD of easy payments 
makes it possible for every home to have 
the musical delights of this Celebrated 
Piano. Old pianos taken as part pay- 
ment. Pianos delivered to all parts of 
the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


164 Fifth Avenue, 68 W. 125th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 













Magnificent goods direct from the farm at 3 
producers’ price. 3%-page souvenir cat- 
alogue for 2-cent stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. 0. Box 5, South Pasadena, 


The Goody-Go-Easy 


ASWING and CRADLE COMBINED 


Used in and out of doors. Finished 
in hand-filled golden oak, or painted 
arich red. Hours of solid comfort, 
amusement an exercise for the little 
ones. Tobe healthy, children must 
have exercise. PRICE, $5.00 
We pay the Freight East of Rocky Moun- 
tains. Write for our handsome folder. 
AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
3203 Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 














Photograph 
of Style No. 204 


The 
Shoulder Pull 


The Ferris Waist puts the weight 
and pull of the child’s clothing in 
the right place—evenly on both 
shoulders—relieving the tightness 
and strain at the waist line, and 
civing the back proper poise and 
support. 


FERRIS 
stnse WAISTS 


hold skirts and hose in the best 
way. They are made for women 
and children of every age and size, 
and are sold by leading dealers. 
The name is sewed in red on 
every waist. 


































Illustrated Ferris Book mailed free 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 





UNDERSHAIRTS 


are unequalled for comfort and style, being 
mide from a new fabric that is very soft and 
fine, and wears superbly. Fancy stripe em- 
broidered edge, 35c. Other styles, 50c., 75c., 
and $l. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 

If you do not easily find '*WEARWETT” 
skirts, write us enclosing price and 10c. extra 
for postage, with name of dealer where you 
inquired, and we will send you the skirt by 
postpaid mail. 

WEARWELI. SKIRT COMPANY 
P. O, Box £577, Boston, Mass. 





SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Prices low. 50 cent book on 
Culture and Profits of Gin- 
seng FREE. Send for it, 


D. BRANDT, Box 509, BREMEN, OHIO 






CHAIR CANING 
( Continued ) 


hold. Now stretch the cane toward you, 
and pass it down through hole 2. Pull 
very tight, and place a peg of some kind 
in the hole, so that this strand cannot 
slacken. Two old ivory stilettos, such as 
our mothers used to punch holes in em- 
broidery, make the best kind of pegs to 
hold the strands tight. To tell whether 
a strand has been drawn tight enough, 
place the end of the forefinger under it 
and pick it. If taut, it will hum like the 
string of a musical instrument. Unless 
great pains are taken to draw each strand 
tight, the seat, when finished, will sag and 
the strands separate. Bring the cane 
up through hole 3 and carry across to 
hole 4, pass downward, and pull as tight as 
possible and place the second peg in place. 
Bring up through hole 5, toward you, pass 
down through hole 6, remove the peg from 
hole 2, and place in hole 6. Take the peg 
from hole 4 to. hold the next strand tight, 
always taking the peg before the last to 
move forward. Keep on in this manner 
until the entire seat is covered, like a 





FIGURE 3.—PASS THE CANE DIAGONALLY 
OVER AND UNDER THE STRANDs. 


gridiron. As no chair seat is exactly 
square, there will be short strands on 
each side which must be filled in in the 
same manner. If you have placed marks, 
as directed, at each end of these odd 
strands before the old seat was removed, 
they will not give you any trouble. 

The second layer of cane is done in 
the same way, from left to right. Fasten 
the cane at hole 11 (Agure 2), carry across 
and pass down through hole 12, bring up 
through hole 18, across to hole 14, and so 
on until the seat is entirely covered with 
a second layer (figure 2). 

Start the third layer at the back right- 
hand corner (figure 8, hole A), pass the 
cane under strand B and over H, under C, 
over I,and so on to the opposite corner, and 
down through hole M. Pull tight, but at 
this layer you can dispense with the pegs, 
unless you wish to stop work for a time, 
when one will be useful to keep the strand 
in the place. If you have succeeded in 
getting the first two rows firm and tight, it 
will be very easy to keep the others so. 
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Bring this strand up through hole N,} 
over strand LtoS and under strand 
over strand K to T, under D to Py 


so on to hole H. Bring cane up throt 
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FIGURE 4.—THE FOURTH LAYER IS EI 
ACTLY LIKE THE FIRST. 
I, pass under strand B, over J, am 
until the third layer is comple 
The fourth layer is exactly like 
(figure 4). No weaving is done, aml 
strand is laid exactly over the st 
the first layer. Use pegs in this” 
keep the strands tight. 
For the fifth layer, bring the ¢ 
through L (figure 5). Push the toy 
(B to X), slightly to the right, p; 
strand which you brought from- 
over it and under the strand wh 
beneath it (or the very first strar 
laid), and also under the diagonal | 
K to O. Push the next top strand 
O) to the right, pass the cane over it 
under the strand which lies beneath, 4 
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FIGURE 5.—THIS LAYER IS THE ONL 
ONE THAT IS DIFFICULT. 


under diagonal J to P. Continue to wei 
this strand across the front of the a 
When woven it will lie close to thes 
but just back of the strand 11-2 


The Delineai 























Pass the cane down through 
and up through hole T. Repeat 
vious row from left to right and 
rhit_t6_left'to the back of the chair. 
layer is the only difficult one. 
the fifth layer is done, by exam- 
you re carefully you will find 
s but one more strand to com- 
octa _ shape of the spaces. 
he h and last layer at the 
n — of theseat. If you 
the last strand woven, 
rough hole G (figure 6), and 
nd down alternately through 
shown in figure 6. This is 
nd if you are puzzled over 
examine the old seat. If 
s used as a guide, keep it be- 
he same position in which 
it from the chair. 
ave- completed this layer it 
1e binding. Begin at one of 
iers, hold the binding in 
; the cane up through the 
binding and down again 
samehole. Turn corners by 
=cane into position with the 
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GURE 6.—AFTER THIS LAYER IS COM- 
P ED IT IS READY FOR THE BINDING. 













smal wooden peg. Trim off 
ft on the wrong side of seat, 
is complete. 


n side of the seat, when in 
aré from twenty to thirty on 


- much fastening off of 
trand can be used up on 
ger Of’making a mistake. Al- 
ry careful to fasten every end 
also to keep the cane right side 
10t to allow it to twist or to kink. 

e cane breaks in the middle or near 
end of a long strand, you will have to 
sack and begin that strand anew, 

L. B. S. Woops. 





n illustrated article on “ The Making of 
ia Hats” will appear in these columns 
| month, 


r July, 1904 








The Economy of Jap-a-lac 


In ninety out of every hundred American homes there is a use for Jap-a-lac. 
It may be some time yet before Jap-a-lac will be used in all these homes, but at the 
present rate it won't be so long either. 

Five years ago Jap-a-lac was unheard of. Last year we sold a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth, equal to more than 1,670,000 quarter-pint cans. 

This is due totwo things: first, tothe economy of Jap-a-lac; second, to the advertising. 

Jap-a-lac is the original floor finish and high-grade colored varnish. It comes all ready 
to dip the brush in, and any one in the household, except the baby, can use it. 

It comes in twelve colors and natural—or clear—and may be used for a finish on floors, 
chairs, tables, bedsteads, picture frames, metal work, in fact, anything and everything where 
a smooth and glossy finish is desired. It is tough, elastic and durable, may be washed 
with soap and water, and when used on the floor does not turn white under heel marks. 

Oak, Cherry, Walnut, Mahogany, White—any wood finish you desire may be secured 
with Jap-a-lac. The Ox-blood, Malachite Green and Blue are for use in decorative effects 
where it is desired to follow a color scheme. There are special colors for metal work, 
refinishing old carriages, etc. 

It costs about ten cents to transform an old chair or table into a handsome, stylish piece 
of furniture by the use of Jap-a-lac. And you have the satisfaction of doing it yourself. 





























Lf you could come tous we would gladly give youa sample can of Jap-a-lac to let 
you try it. We will give you a can free as tt ts, if you will pay the cost of mailing 
tt. Mention this magazine and send ten cents—the exact cost of mailing—and 
lell us what color you want. We will send the can of Jap-a-lac without charge. 





We also send on request a booklet about Jap-a-lac, a beautiful color card, and a sample 
piece of wood showing the model floor finish. 
Please be sure to mention this magazine when you write. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Makers of HicH Grape VARNISHES 
Department D, 1029 Williamson Building, CLEVELAND, OIILO 
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FIVE $1 BUILDING 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


PLAN BOOKS FOR UILDING G4 


Any single book 25c. This offer made for this month only. Order quick. 
Book No. 6 contains a designs ;, No. 12 Modern Colonial, up-to-date and 
highest price. Free sample design (give price house), for 4c. in ‘stamps. 


Book No. 6 has 56 designs, from $ 350 to $1700, - E5 = 26e. 
Book No. 7 has 57 designs, from $1500 to $2100, 25c. 
Book No. 9 has 30 designs, from $3500 to $8000, 25c. (With 12 Stables) 


Book No. 10 has 37 designs, (20 one-story), from $150 to $3000, 25c. 
Book No. 12 has 50 Colonial (new), from $1500 to $10000 é 25c. 


Description and estimates given. Your own ideas perfected, estimated and cost of plans given, 
when plans are desired. PD, §, HOPKINS, Architect, 75 Aldrich Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FAY STOCKINGS Near-Brussels Art Rugs, $3.50 


Something Good. No Supporters. Sizes and Prices ye re = 
Button at waist. ‘The IDEAL Stocking for |9 by ft., $3.50 Can Le auen vs ether 
comfort, durability, economy and health. | |9 by 714 ft., 4.00] side. All colors, and 
Summerand winter weights. Never wrinkle or 4.50| tore serviceable than 
come down. Fit fine, feel fine. cee worn ' = more costly carpets. 
always used. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. ' Sent by express pre- 
ORDER OF YOUR DEALER 


paid. Your money 
or from us postpaid when not on sale. Write | 1 New Spring Catalogue, showing rugs in actual colors, sent free. 


back ff you want it. 
for circulars. 
35 B Street, Elyria, Ohio. | ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., A687 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 





9 by 9 ft., 
9 by 10% ft. " 00 
9 by 12 ft., 5.50 





THE FAY STOCKING CO., 
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The New Wash Fabric! 


The most beautiful and durable of textiles for 
summer waists and suits. Its lustreand brilliancy 
are increased by laundering. 

Woven from mercerized yarns in the latest Paris 
patterns, in whzte, cream and colors. 


Price 50c. per yard (28 in. wide) 


N.B.—If your dealer cannot supply you we will send 
prepaid on receipt of price. Samples Free. 


LOWELL WEAVING CO., 198 Walker Street, Lowell, Mass. 


TALHING PARROTS 


Genuine hand-raised oN 


Mexican Double 


Yellow Heads 
‘‘The Human Talker’’ 


The only kind known to learn to 
talk likea Person. Imitates the hu- 
man voice to perfection, learns long 
sentences, never forgets a word. 
YOUNG, TAME NESTBIRDS, $10 
during July and August, only 


Cheaper grades, from $3.50 up. 





Sent any distance in the U.S. with per- 
fect safety. Cash or C.O.D. Each Par- 
rot sold witha written wuarantec to talk. : 
Wausau, Wis., April 4, 1904. 

My D. Y. II. Parrot is not a year old and says nearly everything. He ia 
worth $100 to mo, and then I would not sell him for that. Geo, S. Jounston, 





Write for booklet on Parrots and Testimonials. It is free; also 
laryve illustrated catalogue. 


GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Dept. E, /s/. ‘sss, OMAHA, NEB. 


Bust and Hips 


Every woman who attempts to make a 
dress or shirt waist immediately discovers 
how difficult it is to obtain a good fit by 
the usual ‘‘ trying on method,’’ with her- 
self for the model and a looking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“THE PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE FORM” 


does away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and renders the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 
sizes; also made longer and shorter at the 
waist line and raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. It is very easily a‘ljusted, 
cannot get out of order and will last a lifetime. 
F E Illustrated Booklet containing com- 

R plete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


i HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 
129 West 32d Street, New York 

. CALIFORNIA AGENT, 

Y Stoney A. Cianne, 60 First Street, San Franclsco, Cal. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Half dozen shell Hair Pins and our 1904 illustrated catalog 
cy Human Hair 

) Fadeless 

Switches 


on approval. 
Transformas 
tions 
adapted for 


covering gra 
and streake 
hair, $8. 











Natural Wave 
Pompadour, $3. 
Send sample with order. 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. D, 162 State St., CHICAGO 








ery is shown at figure 1. 


The shape of this waist 
is the same as that worn 
by the Hungarian peasant 
women and it is very sim- 
ple in construction. The 
actual sewing in this case 
is a trivial matter, as the 
fronts, back and sleeves 
are all strung together at 
the top like a ruffle, and 
the fulness is arranged in 
several rows of shirring, 
over which is placed Hun- 
garian embroideryofasim- 
ple design. The sleeves 
are finished at the wrists 
in a similar manner, al- 
though the edge is allowed 
to extend about an inch 
and a half in a ruffle that 
is finished by a spaced 
buttonhole stitch in the 
various shades of silk 
used in the embroidery. 

Both edges of the shir- 
ring are held in place by 
herringbone stitch, giving 
the effect of smocking. 

The colors in the em- 
broidery are pale gray- 
blue, salmon-pink, light 
olive, green and gold; filo 
floss is used, with several 
strands in the needle at the same time. 


The colors are all blended in working 


the medallion shown at figure 2, the 
straight lines being made of yellow silk, 
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NEEDLEWOR 


HUNGARIAN EMBROIDERY 


UNIQUE and stylish shirt-waist 
decorated with Hungarian embroid- 
It is cut 
by pattern 7722, illustrated on page 26. 





FIGURE 1.—SHIRT-W AIST DECORATED WITH HUNG 


FiGURE 2.—MEDALLION USED TO DECORATE THE SLEEVES. 













































the stems of green, while the flowers, i 
and conventional portions are madé 
yellow, blue and salmon-colored silk. 
arrangement of the shades may beé 


EMBROIDERY. 


distinguished, as the blue shows wh 
in the illustration. Satin stitch is 
for this embroidery, and the slant of t 
stitches is also seen on close inspet 


The Delineat 





| band of Hungarian embroidery is 
wn at figure 3 and may be used to 
te the belt and collar. The border 
is made of yellow silk, and small 
ers are worked alternately of salmon- 
red silk and blue silk, while the stem 
ade of olive-green silk. 
\t figure 4, the detail of this shirred 
woidery is shown. The work is done 








URE 3.—BAND FOR BELT AND COLLAR. 


e silk and is made by placing long 
es on the right side and short ones 
the wrong side, in order that the 
lers may appear small and show as if 
line of coloring was a continuous one. 
r this background a simple design of 
wes is worked with yellow silk in out- 
stitch. Smaller squares of salmon- 
red silk are confined in the yellow 
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MGURE 4.—DETAIL OF THE SHIRRED 
"INISH OF THE YOKE AND SLEEVES. 


, While blue and olive are intermin- 
to give an Oriental effect. Rows of 
on-colored silk worked one-half inch 
t,give a border effect to the shirring. 
tthe top of the cuff and at the lower 
‘of the neck finish, salmon-colored silk 
fain used in outline stitch in zigzag 
ion, crossing itself to form small 


along the top. 
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Reduced Price Sale 
Suits and Skirts 


EVERY GARMENT MADE TO ORDER 











Samples and Catalogue Free 
$10.00 Suits now §$ 7.50 


20.00 6 15.00 
30.00 6 66 22.50 
40.00 i tt 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now §$ 3.75 
8.00 6 66 6.00 
12.00 6 66 9.00 


20.00 6 6 15.00 


Prices also reduced on Jackets, Trdavel- 
ing Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 


We prepay Express Charges to any part 
of the United States. 


If you wish to take advantage of our 
reduced price sale, send at once for 
our samples and catalogue, as the 
offer will be withdrawn ina few weeks. 

During the continuance of the sale 
we will make any suit, skirt or jacket 
illustrated in our catalogue, from any 
of our materials, a/a@ reduction of one- 
fourth from catalogue prices. 


120 NEW YORK STYLES AND 
400 GUARANTEED MATERI- 
ALS TO SELECT FROM 


You make a careful and satisfactory selec- 
tion in your own home, at your leisure and 
with the assistance of your friends. 


We have a splendid line of Etamines, Voiles, 
Mohairs, Brilliantines, light-weight Broadcloths 
and other fabrics particularly adapted for Summer 
wear, as well as firmer materials for traveling 
costumes and walking suits. We also have a fine 
line of Zibilines, Cheviots and mannish mixtures, 
suitable for early Fall wear. We do not carry 
wash goods nor make silk shirt waist suits. 

Our handsome Catalogue contains full and ex- 
plicit instructions for taking measurements ac- 
curately, and explains our exclusive system of 
making pesteeen ay garments from measure- 
ments sent us by mail. 


KNOWING HOW IS HALF THE 
SECRET, AND WE KNOW HOW 


We Guarantee to Fit You 


Everyone likes our garments, our system and 
our methods. Old customers bring us new ones, 
and new ones send us others. 

Remember you take no risk in dealing with 
us. Any garment that fails to give entire 
satisfaction may be returned promptly and 
we will refund your money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK 
Once of our customers writes us : 

“Uy new suit fits perfectly. I shall be 
very glad to recommend you to my friends, 
as you have made several suits for me and 
on cach occasion the work has been entirely 
satisfactory, and certainly at less cost than 
/ could have had it done elsewhere. The 
styles are good and the workmanship and 
material are of the best.” 

WE HAVE SATISFIED 180,000 
CUSTOMERS AND FEEL 
SURE WE CAN PLEASE YOU 


Write to-day for samples and Catalogue—sent free by return mail to any part of the United States. 


Kindly mention the colors you prefer, and about the price you desire to pay for your garment, and we will 
select and send you a full assortment of just the samples you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
MAIL ORDERS ONLY Established 15 Years NO AGENTS OR BRANCH STORES 
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MODERN _LACE-MAKING 
oOo ~— <@ 





VENETIAN POINT LACE. _ Sleeves is shown at figure 1. The design) 

arranged in motifs, which are placedg 

: | THis lace originated, as the name im- the pattern and connected with Venetig 
DRESS . plies, in Italy, and is one of the hand-  picot stitches. (See figure 2). 

SHIELD somest laces. It is somewhat rare, as The net-like stitches filling in the fog 
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COLORADO 


The Black Hills 
Yellowstone Park 


The Yosemite, California, Puget Sound points, 
Alaska, the summer resorts of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota Lake re gions and scores of other pleas- 
ure grounds are reached by The North-Western 
Line. During the summer special low rates are 
in effect from all points and the train service via 
The Chicago and North-Western Railway is the ; ne ; : 

finest in the west. Hotel accommodations are FIGURE 1.—VENETIAN POINT LACE YOKE WITH SLEEVES ATTACHED. 
good and prices reasonable, 








If you are ready to plan the summer's vacation write at 
once for illustrated booklets giving full information as to 
hotels, rates, railway fare, scenery and game, W. B. 
KNISKERN, Passenger Tratic Manayer, Chicago. 
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Great care should be taken of 
the complexion, if its fresh- 
ness and beauty is to be 
preserved. Exposed to the 
harmful effects of sun, wind 


and dust it becomes rough 
and coarse, 


Lablache Face Powder 


Corrects these evils. By 
clearing the pores of the skin 
it makes it fresh, smooth and 

lovely, preserving its delicate 
texture and color. The genuine 


s the signature of Ben Levy i 1; : : ; ; : . : . Thee 
ae acca ts, Sibee, ek aie tek oe the price asked for it must be high on dation of the designs are known as Itali 


av cents ae ea at druggists or by mail. 1 | account of the time required in making it. stitches, and several variations are & 
BEN LEVY & CO., Dept. H, 125 . , ; athe 
- eee eee A cleverly shaped yoke with attached (figure 8). Close buttonhole stiteh 
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FIGURE 2.—THE METHOD OF JOINING THE MOTIFs, 





ed, and the pattern is made by skip- 
oneor more stitches in a row, and add- 
them again when asolid row is needed. 
raised edges of the design are done in 

















GURE3.—A MOTIF ] 
HOWING SEVERAL 
fALIAN STITCHES. 





elief work,” and for this a high padding 
lecessary. It may be made with several 
vs of heavy padding cotton, diminishing 
each end, or torpedo braid may be usec 
save time. Close satin stitch must 
ivily cover the padded foundation. 

Around the entire edge is placed Vene- 
n edge stitch, composed of a double row 
jooped buttonholed scollops, with picots 
ced at equal distances on the outer row. 
r the lace-maker with little time at her 
posal, it is suggested to substitute a flat 
id of Flemish or Bruges variety for the 
indation stitch- 
of the design, 
ng the “relief 
rk” for their 
ges, and the 
netian picot 
ning stitch for 
> background. 



















SED EDGES OF RELIEF WokkK. 


de in different sizes for this lace, and 
eral sizes, fine or coarse, are used on the 


ne piece of work, according to the ef- 


| 
e is a smooth linen thread that is 
t desired. 


or July, 1904 











Do You Want Your Life to Count? 


YOU WANT To Your life as a girl or woman, should 
ACCOMPLISH mean something, count for some 
LARGE THINGS thing positive, every day, every 
hour, every moment. You want 
happy cloudless days, a mental, moral uplift and vigor 
that will make themselves felt everywhere, in your home, 
your family, among your friends and those you chance to 
meet. You want that satisfying sense of physical well- 
being that fills you with the joy of healthful, hopeful, 
helpful living, with the ability to give the very best that 
is in you to the world and to yourself, 


YOU CAN MAKE You can be all this—a woman of 
YOURSELF FELT /arge activities, of high ideals, of 

strong personal influence, if your 
body be healthy, vigorous, well-kept. Without it, you 
cannot. No woman can do the best, think the best, 
live the best, if she is hampered and weighed down 
by ill-health and physical weakness. 


CLEAR SKIN, Through my health instruction by 
HEALTH AND A_ Mail | have brought this power, 
GOOD FIGURE called out these latent possibilities 
in over 8,000 women, within the 
sil two Pent gs Upright, clear, wholesome thoughts and 
reedom from bodily ailments are now theirs, clear, bright 
eyes, rosy cheeks, a fresh complexion, a quick, buoyant 
step, a graceful figure and a distinguished bearing 
which commands attention everywhere. 


NO DRUGS All this, too, I have done by simply teach- 

ing the plain laws of nature, strengthening 
the vital organs, the nerves, heart and lungs. I have 
made these 8,000 better women, without the use of drugs. 


Here are extracts from two letters that came to 
me in this morning’s mail: 


“T have reduced my hip measure 10 inches, my bust and waist meas- 
ures 6 inches cach—and I never felt |-etter in my life." 


One of my Iast year’s pupils writes: 
‘“*T have gained 25 pounds since 1 began your work one year ago. 
1 think that is good, don't you?" 


WHAT I I[ can do for you what I did for them, if you will only give me fifteen minutes of your 
CAN DO time each day. With Strengthened Stomach and Nerves your food will nourish you; 
, with Liver, Kidneys and Intestines able to do their work, your system will be freed of all 
impurities. You will bid a lasting farewell to Weak Ileart and Lungs, Headaches and Lame Backs, and 
the Twinges of Rheumatism. I can reduce your prominent abdomen and hips, build up thin cheeks and 
chests and give you a Rounded, Symmetrical Figure. The improvement is permanent and lasting. 
NO This is no theory, no experiment, for I have hundreds and hundreds of testi- 
EXPERIMENT monials showing what I have accomplished. 
EVERY PUPIL ! can take but a limited number of pupils, as I give every one my personal attention. 
PERSONAL _ I will never take a pupil unless I am positive I can benefit her. Write me fully and 
frankly of your special difficulties and I will tell yo just what I can do and send 
you letters of women I have relieved of just such ailments. I will send you, too, my booklet and 
a card showing how to stand correctly—one every woman should have. 


WRITE TO-DAY Both leaflet and my letter of advice are absolutely free. Write for them to-day. 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 602, 57 Washington St., Chicago 


Wiss Cocroft,as President of the Physical Culture Lixtenston Work in America, has had an unusually wide 
expertence in diagnosing cases and in prescribing individual werk Jor women. 
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RS BROS. 
Spoons, Forks, etc. 

The well informed purchaser of silver insists upon 1847 ROGERS BROS.” goods, and can be 
induced to take no other. Some dealers may not have a full line, and try to convince you 
that what you wish is not made in ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” goods, and offer a substitute. Send 
for our New Catalogue ‘‘ U-17 ”’ which will show you exactly what is made in this reliable 
brand. Accept nothing claimed by others to be ‘‘just as good.’’ Our catalogue is beautifully 

illustrated and clearly states all you wish to know about ‘‘ Silber Plate that Wears.’’ 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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| Shows artistic stitches in many exqvisite arrangements 
evecseas ..  48QPeus : Oras . + we ° ° : 
eessnae’ ‘\ageouae Healy Hardanger Lace from old samplers. Gives full directions and working 
seesE - ‘gaege'—= models for making the popular HarpANGER SutrtT Watsts, CoLLARsS, Curr SETs, ETC. 
ese" “See Cover (see cut), 6x9 inches, shows 15 different stitches, full size. Book 25 cents, postpaid. 
ses aa 

sap 


outfit and instructions for making. The Healy 
Method requires no special skill. The only_one which enables you to make different 
KARBANGEA shapes and sizes, with patterns to work from. Most popular Teneriffe lace outfit in use. 
M ot 1 12x8 inches, 5,000 beads (5 colors), thread, wax and 
SAMPLEBS . ss Healy Extension Bead Loom needles, with Healy designs and full instructions 
: “¢-4] for making Chains, Purses, Belts, Febs, Etc. All sent prepaid for $1.00. 
. 1d sutcaAes 4" 4 a 
ate Wew Weas see 


RTALY™ Healy Teneriffe Lace Outtfi Send 15 2c. stamps for 46 original designs, full 








HEALY NEEDLECRAFT SHOP, Dept. A, DETR Healy’s Lace Loom 





. ise TOP, . Bobbins, Threads, 4 7 
Tereres. | - ' AZ FS Tee My Ss Loom, Patterns and Qn 
_ afezeze. 5 ‘ounmene. abt <r Instructions $ 50 \ 
va : -- SSBwaese). eo Illustrated, = Gitiwi > 








complete, for 


at your home. We will give, free, for advertising pur- 
poses, first course of 48 music lessons for beginners or 
advanced pupils on Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 


. Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be 

the cost of postage and the music you use, which is small). We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds 

write: ‘* Wish I had known of your school before.’”? For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 
UL. S&S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 58, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 
k.—Knit plain. sl.—Slip a stitch. p.—Purl. n.—Narrow. b.—Bi 
o. or th. o.—Thread over. o., n.—Over and narrow. k. 2 tog.—Knit 2 tog 
Make one.—Make a stitch thus: Throw the thread in front of the needle and knit he 


stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row, or round, this throw-over is used as a § 
Or, knit one and purl one out of the same stitch. : 


af N ey These two Gold: 2 

a i fleece Yarns, and 

eae — lustruction Book 

om make knitting and crocheting won- 
derfully simple. 

Practical workers delight in the 
marvelous shades, fast dyes, even 
thread, downy wool, and artistic re- 
sults of 


1 Golden Fleece Yarns 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 

The Instruction Book, too, ex- 
plains and illustrates every possible 
stitch and garment. 

The 10,000 books. offered free, are 
exhausted. Instruction Book may 
be had of dealer, or by mail, at the 
nominal price of 15 cents. 


Dk ge rate CUE te ee 
Sh ie ale re eh 
Kalen Bs Ss "ey 
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Surah 3 <p 
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This Ticket atta hed t 


every akein 


Dept. B 
R. BLANKENBURG & COMPANY 
617 Chestnut Street 





22 Inches\ 


DANISH CLOT 


wide 
The best All the Year Round The 
HALF-WOOL DRESS FABRIC ak 
in the market. 7 
Cream and Light Colors—Washable. ia 
POPLAR CLOTH. 36 Inches wide 
VOILE. CREPE. "i= 
wide 
Has a touch, finish, lustre, and fine Half 
draping quality wool 


OPERA CREPE 22 Inches wide 
All Fabrics at Popular Prices TRA? 


Street and Iivening Shades, Blacks and Creams 
a Specialty. Carried by all Retailers. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents © 
Boston and New York 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a sam- 
ple Bicycle. IW’ rite for special offer. 


Ilighest Grade 

1904 Models 3.75 to $17 
Coaster Brakes, Hedyethorn Puncture 
Proof Tires and best equipment. 


1902 and 1903 Models 
Best Makes $7 to $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and Models 
good as new $5 to $8 
Great factory clearing sale at /a// 
Sactory cost. We Ship on Approval 
withoutiacent depositandallow1 0 Days’ 
\ Free Trial on every bicycle. Any wheel 
Wey not satisfactory returned at our expense. 
fae 6h EARN A BICYCLE taking orders 
from a sainple wheel furnished by us. Our 
ayents inake large profits. JV rite at once 
for catalogues and our Special Offer. 
AUTOMOBILES, Sewing Machines, Tires, 
Sundries, etc., Half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 24-K, CHICAGO 


MARK 






You can do it easily with the Columbia Book of 
Yarns, which shows how to make any garment, and 


also shows (with pictures) the simplest stitches. 


15 cents—at your dealer’s, or send to us, 
Worth a dollar, but 15 cents because we want to 
advertise COLUMBIA YARNS, which are the 
finest and also the cheapest (considering cost of 
garment) yarns in the world. 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 








ee * Stars or asterisks mean that the details given between them are to b 
peated as many times as directed, before going on. 





KNITTED SWEATER IN CHECKED 
EFFECT. 

ATERIALS: One pound of tan- 
M colored and a quarter of a pound 

of hunter’s-green knitting yarn; 
one pair of rubber or bone No. 3 knitting 
needles, and one pair of steel No. 15 knit- 
ting needles. This sweater will fit a 36- 
inch bust. 

Begin at the lower edge of the back with 
the tan-colored wool, casting 81 sts. on 
the large needles. A ribbed stitch is 
employed throughout the entire sweater. 

first Row.—k. 3 p. 3, across the row. 

Second Row.—P.3 k.3 across the row. 

Third and Fourth Rows.—Repeat first 
and second rows. 

Lifth Row.—kK 3 p. 8, using the green 
yarn. Continue to the depth of seven 
and a half inches. Decrease 
1 st. at the beginning and 
ending of each row until 5 
sts. are taken off each end of 
the knitting, leaving 71 sts. 
on the needle. Proceed with 
this number until the back is 
fourteen and a half inches 
long. Twenty-six sts. are re- 
quired for each shoulder, and 
the intervening sts. should 
be bound off for the back of 
the neck. Place the sts. for 
one shoulder upon a heavy 
thread, and tie it securely, 
leaving these sts. idle until 
needed. 

With the 26 sts. knit to 
the depth of one inch; con- 
tinue down the front, increas- 
ing on the neck side 1 st. 
every row for 4 rows, ending 
on the neck edge. Cast 21 
sts. on the needle to form the 
front. Knit 12 rows, with 
these 51 sts. Continue by in- 
creasing 1 st. on every other 
row at the armhole until 15 
sts. are added, and then cast 
on 17 sts. for the under-arm 
portion, making 83 sts. on 
the needle. Knit from this 
point to the depth of seven 
and a half inches. 

For the blouse front knit 
from the front edge toward 
the under-arm to within 20 
sts. of the end of the row, 
leaving these sts. on the 
needle. Turn,and return to 
the front edge. The next 
row is ended within 24 sts. 
of the under-arm seam, leaving the 4 sts. 
with the 20 sts. of the last row on the 
needle; turn and knit back. Continue in 
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KNITTED SWEATER IN CHECKED EFFERET. 
























this manner, leaving 4 sts. at the bae 
each row, until the front, from ther 
the lower edge, measures seventeen 
a half inches. There should be $3 
on the needle; slip these on to’ the 
needles and with the green yarn kni 
belt: Beginning at the under-arms 
k. 2 sts. and p. 2 sts. for 14 stss the 
2 sts. tog. 20 times; then k. 3 sts. tos 
the front edge of the vest. This fom 
ribbed band, that is made two inches W 
The sts. at the other shoulder are pit 
up, and the opposite front is made exa 
the same. 

At the lower edge of the back pick 
the stitches on steel needles, using 
green yarn; work all the way across 
ribbing 2 sts. tog., make the belt:the sz 
depth as the front belt. The under 










seams are joined by overhand sewi 
The same ribbed pattern is emple 
for the sleeves. Begin at the top with 


The Delineat 





and increase 1 st. at the beginning 
ending of each row, until 19 sts. are 
ed on each side, making 65 sts. on the 

. Then cast 8 sts. on each side, 












tting yarn is required. Needles 
€ size as mentioned above should 
,and it will be the correct size for 
th bust. Apple-seed stitch is em- 
Ln stripes, with bands of plain knit- 


stitch is made by knitting through 
side of the 2nd st. on the needle 
taking it off, and then knitting 
st. on the needle and slipping both 
‘at the same time, continuing in 
fr across the stripe. The sts. 
he'stripes are divided in clusters of 
and sevens. The stripes of 5 sts. 
In plain knitting, made by purling 
yotherrow. Begin at the lower edge 
le back by casting 90 sts. on the large 
les, dividing the stripes properly, and 
to the depth of four inches. Slip all 
ts. upon the steel needles, and rib one 
a half inch by k. 1 p.1 across the 

This makes the waistline. Place 
sts. upon the large needles, keeping 
Stripes on the same sts. and knit to 
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the depth of seven and a half inches. 

The armholes are formed by decreas- 
ing 1 st. at both ends of every other 
row five times; continue with these 80 


| continue with these 81 sts. forthe re- sts. until a measurement of fourteen 
red length inches from 
the sleeve, the waistline 
fing space is attained. 
a five-inch For the 
, Which is shoulders 
le of the place 29 sts. 
in rib- on a_ thread 
Piel until needed ; 
ie the steel bind off inter- 
. The vening § sts., 

is ar- leaving 29 sts. 

ged by rib- on the needle, 
the 1 st. knit to the 
of the cuff depth of one 
lows: Rib inch, and then 
sts. (k. 1 p. increase 1 st. 
then rib 2 at the neck 
together edge for four 
times and rows, and cast 
nrib 24 sts. on21sts.,mak- 
d off loose- ing 54 sts.‘and 
nd sew up k. 12° rows. 
seam, Now add 1 st. 
‘hecollar is on every other 
le of the row 15 times 
nm yam by (making 30 
ting 120 rows of knit- 
onthe steel ting), and then 
les, and cast 17 sts. on 
ing (k. 1 the needle, to 
1), to the form the un- 
th desired ; der-arm _por- 
| off the tion, making 
row loose- FIGURE 2.—KNITTED SWEATER EXTENDING BELOW 86 sts. Knit 
Sew to the THE WAIST. from this point 
c of the to the depth 
ater, gathering the fulness in front. of seven and a half inches, where the low- 
band of plain knitting, two inches er shaping of the front is begun by knit- 
>, of the green yarn is attached tothe ting to within 19 sts. of the under-arm 
t side. The garment may be faced seam. Knit back to the front edge, leav- 
both sides with silk, and hooks and ing these 19 sts. on the needle. *Next 
placed at intervals. row k. 4 sts. less, placing these 4 sts. on 
the under-arm needle and k. back to the 

ITTED SWEATER EXTENDING front edge. Nextrowk. 4 sts. less and k. 
BELOW THE WAIST back to the front. Next row k. 5 st. less 
and k. back. Next row k. 4 sts. less *. 

or the sweater pictured at figure 2,a Repeat from star to star. Next row k. 4 
id.and a half of cream-colored Ger- _ sts. less, leaving 57 sts. on the under-arm 


needle, and k. back to the front edge. 
The sts. are now all placed upon the steel 
needles, and the one and a half inch front 
belt is ribbed. For the lower portion 
use the large needles, and knit in corre- 
sponding stripes to the depth of four 
inches. The opposite front is made ex- 
actly the same. 

The sleeves are made in the same pat- 
tern, and 2%) sts. are cast on the needle, 
making one plain and two fancy rows, and 
lst. is increased at the beginning and 
end of every row for 19 rows; cast 8 
sts. on each side, making 83 sts. in all. 
Knit the pattern the length of the sleeves, 
leaving space for a ribbed cuff, which 
is made five inches deep, upon the fine 
needle. 

For the collar cast 125 sts. on the steel 
needles and rib to the desired depth. It 
is then sewed to the neck. A band is 
prepared for the front edge by ribbing 20 
sts. the required length. Hooks and eyes 
hold the garment in place. 
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are soft, even 
and elastic be- 
cause they're made 
of the finest wool, carefully 
spun. They’re strong, easily 
worked and won't knot nor snarl. 
Come in all the tints and shad- 
ings of every wanted color, and 
are readily matched. 

Garments knitted or crocheted 
of Fleisher’s Yarns hold shape 
and retain elasticity. Every 
skein carries the Fleisher 
trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted 
Dresden Saxony 
Shetland Floss 
















Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish 
Ice Wool, etc. 








New Knitting and Crocheting Manual mailed for 
four tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns and three cents 
for postage. It contains directions for making 
the above garment and various kinds of sweaters 
and vests, as well as all the new style and staple 
garments, ‘ 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Department “M” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









CALIFORNIA 


described in detail and profusely illustrated 
by three new books: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY ’’ 
** SACRAMENTO VALLEY ”’ 
** SOUTH OF TEHACHAPI ’’ 


Full of interest to the tourist and the settler, 


and can be had of any Southern Pacific 
agent, or by sending 2 cents each for post- 
age to Information Bureau, 613 Market St., 
San Francisco, or write L. H. Nurvrine, 
Gen'l Eastern Agent, 349 Broadway, New 
York; W.G. Nrimyer, Gen’! clgent, 193 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 





@ Some women always seem 
successful in their knitting and 
Others only 


crocheting. 
sometimes. 
@ This is not a question of 
luck. The ones who suc- 
ceed always use the same 
brand of yarn—generally 


BEAR Brand. 


Bear Brand Yarns come in 
eathas Floss erman Knitting 
Zephyr Germantown Shetland Wool 
AoilandS Fo - Crbped’ Par Fie 


Saxony Yam Zephyr 
2, 3, and 4 Fold > 4, and 8 Fold 
Spanish Y. Yarn erman Cashmere 


= fe ea cannot conveniently obtain the Bear 
rand of Yarns, communicate with us, we will 
direct you to the nearest source of supply. 


The Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 


DEPT. A. New York 


Dressmakers Say 
that the SSS 


Wire Batti 


TRADE-MARK 


Snap Fastener 





Clasps easily, holds firmly, and 
a whole row may be opened in- 
stantly. Easily sewed to the dress and does net mu 
the thread, Once on they never have to be ee aced 
Each part is a spring, and so strongly made that the 
‘Wire Ball’? Fastener outwears a number of dresses. 

The trade supplied et Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & Co., 
364 Broadway, New York. Price, 10 cents per dozen 
at your dea er’s. If he does not ca them, Sen 
Three Two-Cent Stamps fora sample card of one 
dozen perfect garment fasteners. Address 


WIRE BALL FASTENER CO. 
Dept. B, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 











IF IT’S STEPHENSON’S IT’S THE BEST 








’ 
STEPHENSON’S SKIRT SUPPORTER 
holds skirt up and waist down. Reduces waist line. Aluminum 
parts. Will not rust or corrode, Absolutely the only practical 
and satisfactory supporter made. Seventh year of increasing de- 
mand. Over 3,000,000 sold. The genuine has our name on mid- 
dle plate. With or without long waist adjuster. 25c, all stores or 


D.STEPITENSON & CO..110 W. 42d St.. New York 


Going away 
this Summer? 


If so, the Michigan Central Summer Vacation 


Tours, illustrated, is just what you want to 


help you decide where to go. It will tell you 
all about the delightful places reached by the 
Michigan Central, the Niagara Falls Route. 
Send three red stamps for a copy. Address 
O.W. Ruggles, G. P. & T. A., Dept.V., Chicago 





Great eopeunee 
offered. Book ex- 
plaining about the 


Ginseng Industry, 
free. Agents wanted, F,B, MILLS, Box 291, Rose Hill, N. Y. 









CROCHETING 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


ch.—Chain. sl. st.—Slip stitch. p.—Picot,’ 
ch. st.—Chain stitch. st.—Stitch. 1.—Loop." 
s. c.—Single crochet. o.—Over. k. st.—Kno 


d. c.—Double crochet.—(Thread over once.) 

tr. c.—Treble crochet.—(Thread over twice.) 

d. tr. c.—Double treble crochet.—(Over three 
times.) 


CROCHETED VEST WITH 


NE pound of Germantown wool, 
two bone crochet needles, No. 12, 


one short and one long, two yards 
of taffeta silk, nine buttons and sleeve 
pattern 7343 are required to make this 
vest. Begin at the left-hand front edge 
and with the short needle make a ch. 
of 74 sts. Work upon this chain 72 
h. t. sts. (half treble stitches), which are 
made by turning the wool 
once over the needle, then 
draw a st. through the ch. 
st. and draw the thread 
through all 3 sts. on the 
needle. At the end of each 
row 2 ch. sts. are always 
worked, unless other direc- 
tions are given. 

Second and third rows. 
—Make h. t. sts., working 
on the far edge of the pre- 
vious row. 

Fourth row.—With the 
long needle make the wide 
or tricotee st. by turning 
the wool over the needle 
once, taking up the first st. 
of previous row and draw- 
ing the thread through it, 
making 3 sts. on the needle. 
Draw the thread through 
2 of them, and 2 sts. will 
be on the needle. Con- 
tinue in this manner across 
the row, leaving 1 st. every 


time on the needle. These 
sts. are removed 2 at a 
time (similar to afghan 


stitch) by working back 
across the row. 

Fifth and sixth rows.— 
Make like the fourth row, 
taking up every long loop 
of the previous row, and 
take off the sts. in the 
same manner as before. 

Seventh row.—With the 
short hook make 1 h. t. st. 
on each long loop of the 
last row. 

Eiehth row.—On the 
near st. of last row work 
h. t. st. into every st. 

Linth, tenth and eleventh 
v0ws.—Make h. t. sts., 
working on the far edge of the prev- 
ious row. 

Twelfth row.—Make h. t. sts. to the 
last 2 loops, then with the wool over the 
needle, take up the next st. as before, 
take up the last st., then work off these 
4 loops as a tr. c. st., which makes an 
oblique decreased st.; make 1 ch. st. 
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YOKE AND SILK SLEEVES. 


FIGURE 1.—A NEW CROCHETED VEST. 
























Roll St.—Thread over the needle 
times as indicated. 
Repeat.—W ork designated rows, rou un 
tions of the work as many times ¢ 


Thirteenth row—With the long 
work like the fourth row, begin 
the 2nd h. t. st. to decrease. Wo 
as before, working the 2 last 
to decrease. 

Fourteenth and fifteenth row: 
like the thirteenth row. 

Sixteenth row—Make h. t. 
ing up the first 2 long loops ‘t 


Seventeenth row—Make h. 
the near edge of the last row,’¢ 
at the last 2 loops. 

Lighteenth row.—Make h. ° 
the far edge. 

Nineteenth row.—Make like-th 
eenth row, decreasing 1 st. 
Repeat the last two rows, 


The Dé 


Twenty-second row—Make 1 ch. st. 
id tricotee sts., like the fourth row. 
Twenty-third and twenty-fourth rows. 
-Make like the twenty-second row. 
Twenty-fifth row—Make h. t. sts. on 
e long loops of last row. 
Twenty-sixth row—Make h. t. sts. on 
ar edge of last row. 

Twenty-seventh row.—On the far edge 
ake 10 s. c. sts., 20 d.c. sts. and 28 h. 
sts., and there should be 3 sts. left, 
hich are taken up separately with the 
901 on the needle once, and all are re- 
oved at the same time; work 1 ch. st. 
Twenty-eighth row—Make h. t. sts. 
| the 2nd h. t. st., and on the far edge 
58 h. t. sts. 

Twenty-ninth row.—On the far edge 
ake 20 s. c. sts., 14 d.c. sts., 21h. t. 
s., decreasing the last 3 sts. as before; 
ake 1 ch. st. 

Thirtieth row.—Make like the twenty- 
zhth row. 

Thirty-first row.—Make tricotee sts., 
king up all the sts. on the far edge; 





BAcK VIEW OF CROCHETED VEST. 










back take the first 2 sts. tog. 
-the rest as before. 

irty-second and thirty-third rows.— 
tricotee with no decrease in work- 


Thirty-fourth row.—Hh. t. sts. on the 
ig loops, working 2 h. t. sts. on the last, 
e first on the ch. before the last loop 
d the second st. in the last loop; make 
ch. sts. 

Thirty-fifth row—Make 1 h. t. st. on 
e Ist ch. st. and h. t. sts. across the 
w on the near edge. 

Thirty-sixth row.—On the far edge, 
ike 20 s.c. sts., 14 d.c. sts. and the rest 
t. sts., making 1 after the last st. on the 
m of the 3 ch. sts.; make 4 ch. sts. 
Thirty-seventh row.—On the far edge 
ike 3 h. t. sts. on the 4 ch. sts., and h. t. 
. to the end of the row. 

Thirty -eighth row.—On the far edge 14 
¢..sts., 16 d.¢: sts.,and the rest. h, t. 
1 st. on last ch. st.; make 4 ch. sts. 
Thirty-ninth row.—Make like the 
irty-seventh row. 

Fortieth row.—Make tricotee st. on 
ery st., with 2 sts. on the last st.; there 
ould be 64 sts. Work back as before. 
Forty -first and forty -second rows.— 
ake tricotee sts. 
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forty-third row.—Make tke the twen- 
ty-fifth row. 

forty - fourth 
twenty-sixth row. 

korty-fifth row—Make 14 s. c. sts. on 
the far edge, and 16d. c. sts., and the 
rest of the row h. t. sts. 

horty-sixth row.—Make h. t. sts. on 
the far edge. Repeat the last two rows. 

forty-ninth, fiftieth and fifty-first 
rows—Make tricotee sts. LKepeat the 
forty-third and following rows until there 
are 4 stripes of the tricotee sts. from the 
armhole, and at this point the right arm- 
hole is begun. 

Seventieth row—Make h. t. sts. on the 
long loops with 1 ch. st. at the end. 

Seventy -first vow.—On the near edge 
make 1 h. t. st. on the 3rd h. t. st., and 
the rest h. t. sts. 

Seventy-second row.—On the far edge 
make.26 suc. Sts. 10:d.¢; sts.and h. t 
sts. to the end, leaving 2 sts. unworked. 

Seventy-third row—Make h. t. sts. on 
the far edge, beginning on the 3d h. t. st. 

Seventy-fourth row.—Repeat the sev- 
enty-second row. 

Seventy-fifth row.—Repeat the sev- 
enty-third row. 

Seventy-stxth, seventy-seventh and sev- 
enty-eighth rows.—Make tricotee sts. and 
there should be 54 loops. 

Seventy-ninth row.—Make h. t. sts. on 
the long loops and 3 ch. sts. at the end. 

Eightieth row.—Make 2 h. t. sts. on 
the ch., and h. t. sts. on the near edge. 

Lighty -first row—On the far edge 
make 12s. c. sts., 16 d.c. sts. and h. t. sts. 
with 2 on the end st. Make 4 ch. sts. 

Lighty-second row.—Make 3 h. t. sts., 
on ch. and h. t. sts. to the end. 

Liiehty-third and eiehty-fourth rows.— 
Like eightieth and eighty-first rows. 

Lighty fifth, eighty-sixth and eighty- 
seventh rows.—Make tricotee, and there 
should be 64 loops. 

Lighty-eighth row.—Make 2 h. 1. sts. 
on the lst loop and h. t. sts. to the end. 

Liehty-ninth row—H. t. sts. on the 
near edge, with 2 h. t. sts. on the last st. 

£Vinetieth row.—Make h. t. sts. on the 
far edge. 

Ninety first row—Repeat ninetieth 
row, make 2 sts. in the last loop. 

Lvinety-second and ninety-third rows.— 
Repeat the last 2 rows, making 2 ch. sts. 
at the end of the last row. 

Ninety-fourth row-—Make tricotee sts. 
on the Ist ch. and all the loops as before, 
work back and add 2 ch. sts. 

Ninetyfifth and ninety-sixth rows.— 
Make like the ninety-fourth row. 

Ninety-seventh row and the next five 
vows.—Make h. t. sts. as before, without 
increasing. 

One hundred and third, one hundred 
and fourth and one hundred and fifth 
rows.—Make.-tricotee sts. 

One hundred and sixth, one hundred and 
seventh, one hundred and eighth and one 
hundred and ninth vows. —Make h. t. sts. 

One hundred and tenth row—Make 10 
h. t. sts. on the far edge. * Make 3 ch. 
sts., skip 3 sts., make 10 h. t. sts. * Re- 
peat from * to * to end. Make 6 h. t. sts. 

One hundred and eleventh row —Make 
Gh. t, sts. * 3h. t..sts. on the 3 ch, sts. 
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row.—Make like the 
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If you Knit or Crochet 


you will appreciate 


LION BRAND 
YARNS 


for actual (not claimed) superiority. They 
are uniformly excellen and do not vary in 


Weight, Length or Quatity 








Soft—Brilliant—Elastic 
and full weight 16-ounce Pounds 


Do you ever weigh what you buy fora pound of 
yarn and see what you actually get? ‘‘Lion”’ yarn 
sens quality repays you for your labor, as- 
suring lasting satisfaction in the articles made. 





















F ‘‘Lion in Den Puzzle,’’ interesting to 
TEE the children, sent on postal request. 


The $1,000 Prize Book 15c. 


contains directions for making the cream of the 
6,000 articles sent in our great prize contest, at 
dealers or sent on Se ry of price by Lion Yarn 
Company, Dept. I, 410 Broadway, New York. 
















THEN -THIS IS 
~\ THE BOOK 


‘* The 


= Stes fc! : : . 
— ” 

edition de luxe 

i of Yarn Books ’”’ 


It tell 
know 
care to make. 


One of the many 
articles this 

book teaches you 
how to make. | 


Vou all you want to 
ubout everything you 


Z5c. 


country-wide reputation. Contains 
iutifully illustrated—showing 


This book is indispensable to every 
user of yarns. It’s price is only 


Written by an expert of 

128 payes of instructions—be 

how to make hundreds of useful and practical articles. The 

directions are proven by actual test to be absolutely correct, 

simple, a beginner can understand them. By far the 

nost comprehensive and elaborate treatise on yarns ever 

ued. Order from.your dealer, or send 25c. in stamps to 
WENRY E. FRANKENBERG CO. 

Vanufacturera of Utopia Yarns 
L>T Broome Street New York City 


wal Book [FAL 


Syuabs are raised in one month, bring é:y 

eg feces. Lager market. Astonishing profits. 

fo deasy for women and invalids. Use your 

spare time profitably. Simall space and capi- 

Am tal. Were is wwelAtue worth looking thle, 

ia lacts viven in our FREE BOOK, * [low 
Gra to Make Money With Squabs.” 


*" ge PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Digitized by Google 





season, and there is such a variety 
of colors to choose from that it is 
ta difficult 
atter to 
»y any Sim- 
- flower. 
he most 
sily imi- 
ted, per- 
9s, is the 
e,' and a 
eath of 
flowers is 
wn at il- 
tration I., 
ile the 
thod of 
ming the 
tals is 
wn at il- 
trations 
and III. 
. @ satin 
90N was 
d,and the 
yr is light 
k. The 
n is cut 
. lengths 
‘hree and 
- inches, 
t there 
rbe some 
ation in 
size of 


Pr oeasor is being used extensively this 


I.—WREATII OF ROSES. 








‘D ITI.— MANNER OF MAKING ROSE PETALS. 


petals. These pieces are then doubled 
swise at half their length and the cor- 
of this folded edge are rolled two or 
times to give 
curled shape 
e edge of the 
|, then caught 
ugh on the 
iz side of the 
d ribbon, 
the stitches 

not show. 
lower or cut 
s are then 
ed together, 
ake the petal 
shaped, and 
red with sev- 
stitches. The 
centres, the 


ots’, or green HAIR. 
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1V.—SI’RAY OF BLOSSOMS FOR ‘IIE 


LOWERS MADE FROM RIBBON 


FOR THE DECORATION OF HATS OR GOWNS 


cups from which the stem starts, and the 
foliage can be bought at any shop that 
keeps materials for making paper flowers. 


The stems may be covered with rub- 
ber tubing that can be bought ready 
for use, or they may be wrapped 
with strips of green paper three- 
quarters of an inch wide. After 
the petals are made they are sewed 
to the centres, each petal slightly 
overlapping the next. From three 
to six petals are enough for each 
blossom; if too many are used the 
shape of the rose will not be na- 
tural. The single blossoms may be 
grouped into sprays, and the leaves 
arranged with them. 

Illustration IV. shows a spray of 
blossoms intended to be worn as a 
hair ornament. No. 8 light pink 
ribbon was cut intostrips five inches 
long and shirred across its width at 
intervals of one inch, then gathered 
up on one long side, to form the 
centre of the blossom, the other edge 
outlining the petals. Small rose cen- 
tres and a culot finish each blossom. 
A piece of cotton wadding the size 





& 


~ 


i ely 


V. -VIOLETS MADE OF BABY RIBBON, 


of a pea forms each bud. It is 
tied in the centre of a length of 
wire, the ends of the wire are 
twisted to form a stem and a 


mothers. In bathing they cannot) be 
detected, buoy the wearer and tiake 
sWinuming eusy. 


All correspondence and goods 
mailed under plain seal with- 
out advertising marks. 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc. 
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H. & A. 


Pneumatic Bust Forms 


ee “Tight as air.” cool, health- 
& ful, durable; give unequalled 
style, grace, Comfort and the ad- 
mirable and superb) proportions 
of the ideal figure. So perfect 
and natural are they that dress- 
makers fit gowns over them und 
never know by sight or touch that 
they are artifical. Women of 
refinement everywhere welcome 
them as ai relief from the old 
unsightly and unhealthy  con- 
trivances. Worn with or with- 
out corsets, fit any figure, 
adapt them- . 
selves to 
every move- 
nent “as at 5 
part of one’s 
self. A grate. 
lul support to 



















Write for photo= 
illustrated circulars 
and convincing 
testimonials 


ADDKEs»d 


Dept. R10, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Dealers and agents should write tor terms.) 


World’s Fair 


Visitors 


Will profit by adding a trip to Colorado, Utah 
or the Pacihe Coast, touring the delightful 
kocky Mountain region via the 


DENVER @ 
RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 


which has more scenic attractions, mountain 
resorts, nuneral springs and fishing grounds 
than any other line in the world. 

The invigorating Climate of Colorado makes 
it especially inviting for a summer vacation. 
As health resorts, Manitou, Colorado Springs, 
Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake City are 
world-famed. 

Low excursion rates prevail to Colorado and 
Utah via all lines, allowing liberal stop-overs 
at and west of Colorado points. 

Through car service from St. Touis and 
Chicago to Colorado, Utah and California 
points. Superb dining cars, service 2 la carte 
on all through trains. Beautitully illustrated 
booklets will be sent free on application to 


S. KR. HOOPER 


Gen. Pass. & 
Ticket Agent 


Denver, Colo. 


It will 


Cost 
You 
Nothing 


to Iearn the better 
Wiy er Lacing 
Shoes. <A postal 
card will bring you 
full information. 
Write 1 to-day; 


The “ENDOWN’” Way 








square of ribbon is fitted over | MORLEY BUTTON MEG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
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“ : Chance 
Courtship 


is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully il- 
lustrated. The small picture above 
only suggests the real charm of 
these illustrations. As a bit of 
readable fiction the story is well 
worth writing for. It is contained 
in a handsomely bound book of 
128 pages, a portion of which is 
devoted to the attractive mountain 
and lake resorts along the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It is a book you 
will like to see. It may be had 
by sending 10 cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. LEE, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
road, New York. 


HAMILTON 


JAPANESE OPERA FLANNEL 


A fine double-faced fabric of cotton with white 
ground and an irregular massing of colors giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used—one color only in 
each plece. Specially adapted for Dressing Sac= 
ques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, Skirts, etc., etc., 
or for House Wraps. TRADE 


It has great MI RIT and ts not expensive. : 


Atall dry goods dealers. 
MARK 











JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers* Agents 
Boston—New York 





PERFECT-FITTING DRESSES 
Insured by TILE MeDOWELL System of Dresseutting. 





= Leware of 
2y [imitations 
Pat'd 


Dressmaking Simplified. 
No one using a Chart, Square or 
imitation can compete with The 
linproved McDowell System inCut- 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect- 
fitting Garments. Easy to Learn, 
Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol- 
lows every Fashion. An invention 
as Useful as the Sewing Machine. 
FREE 30 days to test at your own 
pes = home. Send for illus. Circular, 
PHE McDOWELL CO.,, Dept. A, 6 W. 14th St., NEW YORK 





FLOWERS MADE FROM RIBBON 
( Continued ) - 


the cotton, drawn in below it and fitted 
into aculot. The stem is wrapped and 
the blossoms are mounted with sprays of 
' small leaves. A shell hairpin, to hold the 
spray in the hair, 
is fastened to the 
stem with wire. 
The bunchof vio- 
lets shown at illus- 
tration V. is made 
from No. 1 satin- 
faced grosgrain vio- 
| letribbon. The rib- 
bon is wrapped 
around two fingers 
of the left hand and 
tied through the 








VI.— VIOLET FROM 
NO), 2. RIBBON, 





! 


VITL.-- BLACK ASTERS. 


stem. The size of the violets may be 
regulated by varying the number of loops 
used; when a number are bunched to- 
gether by their stem ends the effect is 
very like violets. If preferred, No. 2 
ribbon may be used and covered wire in- 
stead of ribbon be tied around the centre 
and twisted at the back to 
form the stem. The two 
cut ends of the ribbon are 
trimmed round and made 
to stand up like violet 
petals. A-single violet is 
shown at illustration VI. 

A single rose spray for 
the hairortocatch the lace 
drapery on a hat is shown 
at illustration VII. The 
rose is made in the way al- 
ready described, but is 
somewhat larger, and the 
ribbon is very light-weight 
taffeta. 

Black asters are shown 
at illustration VIII. One-half inch black 
velvet ribbon was used. Two pieces, each 
one inch long and pointed at each end, 
are laid across each other, X shape, and 
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centre, leaving the end to be used asa 





Ke DAISY:. 








a piece of wire is twisted around t 
form astem. Ten pieces of the 
each an inch and one-quarter | 
pointed at one end, are sewed arc 














VIT.—ROSE SPRAY, — 


centre for the first row; for the 
twenty pieces, each an inch an 
quarters long. Continue the roy 
proportion until the aster is the 
sired. The flower should be fini: 
a strip of green ribbon or silk, 
pointed fringe, and the stem is 
with rubber stem tubing. Differe 
flowers are bunched to form 
These black asters look especially 
a black lace or net dress. . 

A spray of open roses is show 
tration IX. They are made from 

| 





IX.— RED ROSE SPRAY. 


— 










: 
red _ ribbon, 
petals are sewé 
wrong side lik 
but to form 
the ribbon is th 
ed right side 
the petals are 
around a cer 
The daisy 
illustration X 
from No. 2y 
ribbon tied 
at spaces 0 
one-half inc 
caught tog 
even spaces between the knots. 
tres may be bought, or the cen 
formed from French knots 
the ribbon with yellow embre 


> The D 




















IRT-WAIST SKIRT 
7650. 7643. 


buttons will prettily 
| these costumes. 
infén, duck, crash, 
1é and the mercerized 
ics lend themselves 
1 grace to the mid- 
mer outing costume, 
white, though imprac- 
| in some respects, is 
emely modish, its ex- 
nt laundering quali- 
being an important 
ture. For cycling, 
ing, etc., the dark - 
rs are preferable. COSTUME 7652, 
hirt-waists are a large 
or in the outing outfit 
to be in correct style they should be fash- 
d of cotton cheviot, linen, Panama cloth, 
nbray and like fabrics, and machine-stitch- 
and pearl buttons will provide relief. This 
on the white shirt-waist takes precedence. 
he bathing costume has in these days of ex- 
agance achieved rare attractiveness. It is 
onger the unsightly garment of heavy blue 
1el with several rows of white braid as its 
trimming, but is fashioned from mohair 
is almost as lustrous and fine as silk, or 
ne serge and cheviot. Even the bathing 
ume of silk or satin is no longer a novelty. 
se silky bathing dresses, with braid trim- 
a or bands of contrasting color, are very at- 
ive, and points in their favor are that they 
ily shed the water and dry quickly. Black 
ark blue is the choice of the conservative 
coe brown and dark red are scen, and the 
bathing costume, trimmed cither with white 
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ORE ATTENTION is now given to the dress 
that is intended for outdoor sports than at any 
previous time. It must be appropriate for the 

occasion upon which it is to be worn, and it must be 
carefully planned and well made. Some of the smart- 
est modes will be worn for Summer outings, and those 
who would be well dressed must provide costumes for 
the various occasions. 

Cycling and golfing remain popular sports, and a 
costume suitable to either or both is a necessity. For 
cycling the Scotch and English cheviots and mannish 
mixtures are particularly desirable. The grays, browns 
and tans are perhaps the best dust colors, though a 
dark blue is modish, and the small black-and-white 
checked goods are especially in favor this season. A 
golf costume for midsummer is most attractive made 
with a skirt of plaid worsted or mohair in either a box 


or a_ side-plaited style, 
and worn with a knitted 
jacket in red, white or 
dark blue, or a plain tail- 
ored shirt-waist or even 
one of fine flannel. An 
Eton jacket in a shade 
matching the predominat- 
ing hue of the plaid is a 
practical accompaniment 
to a plaid skirt. 

For the yachting cos- 
tume mohair in plain dark 
blue or white is a pleas- 
ing choice. White or blue 
serge and blue cheviot are 
other suitable and practi- 
cal suggestions. Braid 





SHIRT-WAIST 7476; SKIRT 7668. 
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The only hosiery for 25¢ 


knitted from yarn spun of 4-threads of fin- 
est combed Egyptian lisle. As much better 
than the ordinary 1- or 2-thread sort as 4 \ 
y cents are better than 2 cents. 


Mivses' and Roys', single or double knees, fine or Derby 
rib, medium or heavy; sizes 6 to 10. Black or tan. 

Men's Half-Hose, two weights—medium and heavy. 
Black, tan, pearl, mahogany, Tourist and Cadet blue; 
sizes 9 to 11%, 

Women's Hose, mediun weight; sizes 8 to10. Black ¥ 


or tn. Tf your dealer won’t supply you, we will. 


Sample pair, 25 cents; six pairs (one or 
assorted colors), $1.50, delivered. 





Write for booklet The Reasons Why" economical 
buyers prefer ** Y K M "hosiery. 


y ey YORK KNITTING MILLS, Queen St., York, Pa. 7) 





ee -— « —— —=——— ss 





Get it in the negative 









Learn Photography 


To em ouraye beginners,we offer a limited number of Special 
Mail Course Scholarships, together with excellent Camera, 
Complete Finishing Outfit, plates, paper, 
ete,—regular value $22.50—for the price of $ | 5 00 
CANIETa and sUuthts a2 Me tS te ke, ONS e-— 
Order at once, sending money by Postal, Express Order, or Registered Letter. 
Nrudenta casily carn enough to pay for inatruction while lea rning. 
Write for our Free Book, which tells about 20 mail courses for Professional, 
Amateur and Beginner. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
229 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 










The American Boy—biggest, brightest, best 
paper in the world devoted entirely to. the 
interests and tastes of the boy. ATL parents 
approve it; all buys are enthusiastic over it. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Prints clean and inspiring stories, Tells how to do and 
make things. Games, Sports, Photography, Oratory, 
ete. 100 pictures each month. See it and be surprised, 


Trial: 3 months for 10c. Regular: $1.00 a year. 
ay SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
a 3860 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy toget at everything without dis- 
turbinganything. No fatigue in pack- 
ing and unpacking. Light, strong, 
roomy drawers. Holds as much and 
costs no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand-riveted; strongest trunk made. 
In small room serves as chitfonier. 
C.Q.]). with privilege of examination. 
2c. stamp for Catulog. 





POMPADOUR 
HAIR ROLLS 25c. 


Human hair. Beautiful, large, fluify, 14 in. 
leng, any shade. Send sample of your hair. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


F.M. DELAVAN, 134 StateSt., Chicago, Ills. 





A NOVEL OF DIVORCE 


He That Eateth 
Bread With Me 


By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 


“A moving drama, 


told with passion and with literary art. 
For there is no young love story with 
the power to move that the histories of 
married men and women have.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


“A strong indictment 
of divorce. 


The narrative is written with intense 
conviction; but from a literary and 
human point of view, it is all the more 
impressive for that reason.”’ 

—Harry Thurston Peck. 


«<The author has touched depths in 
the heart of woman such as fiction’s 
pen does not probe in ordinary.”’ 

—New York World. 


Get it at any booksellers, or 
send $1.50 to the publishers 


1 McClure, Phillips & Co., New York 


Ask for TADE’S 


VENTILATED 
Dress and Corset 
PROTECTOR 


A cool and complete 
protection from per- 
spiration. A modern 
idea which doesaway 
with all the inconve- 
nienceofthe old style 
Dress Shields, A\l- 
wer ready to wear 
with any dress waist. 
No Pinning, No Odor, 
raves time, clothing and 
laundry bills, can bo 
easily washed. Can be ad- 
justed to fit the form per- 
fectly. Order by number, 
No, 3—Bust Measure, 
28 to 33 in., 75¢, 
No. 4—Bust Measure, 
33 to 39 in., Soe, 
No. 5—Bust Measure, 
40 to 45 in., $1.00. 
For sale by all first-class dry goods houses and ladies’ furnishers, or sent postpaid 
to any address in the U.S. or Canada. Agents Wanted. New Catalogue Free. 
TADE MEQ, CO., 184 Dearborn Street, Suite 38, Chicago, Ills. 





























Bargain 


in HUMAN HAIR 
Sent postpaid on Approval 


Extra short stem switches, absolutely per- jf 
fect, made of finest quality and to match any 
ordinary shade, at the following special 
prices: 2o0z., 22 in., $1.50. 3 oz.,24in., 
$2.75, 22-in. natural wavy switch, $2.90. 
Natural curly pompadour, $2.50. 

Send gample of your hair and state slze. We will ff 
' send prepaid. If you are perfectly satisfied send us 
the price. If not, roturn the goods, 

Our catalogue, beautifully illustrated—Free. 

PARIS FASHION COMPANY 

Dept. 27, 182 State Street, Chicago 


The Children’s Shop 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 23 PIECES, $5.69 
up to $100. Lverything from birth to 6 years. 
Send 4 cents for SUMMER Catalog and “ Ilints 
to Mothers."" (No patterns.) 
NYE & HERRING, 17 Quincy S8t., Chicago, Ill. 














or acolor, is fashionable. 
and stockings, the latter matching the color 


of the costume, 
are included in 
the outfit, and 
the oil-silk cap, 
withits covering 
of bright-hued 
silk, or even a 
cotton bandana, 
is not only an 
attractive con- 
ceit, but a thor- 
oughly practical 
one as well. For 
men’s and boys’ 
bathing suits 
stockinette is 
generally used 
in black or dark 
blue, with per- 
hapsareliefnote 
of red or white 
in the border. 
The following 
illustrations and 
suggestions will 
prove helpful to 
those planning 
outing gar- 
ments: 
7650-7643— 
This smart toi- 
lette is suitable 
for fishing, and 
it should be 
made preferably 


of aserviceable material. The shirt-waist, 
the pattern of which costs 20 cents, may 





BATHING COSTUME 7691, 









SMART STYLES FOR SUMMER OUTINGS 
( Continued ) 


have the back drawn down or ft 
An applied back-yoke is given, a 
back 
shoulder 
The 

SeVE 


Bathing shoes 





BATHING COSTUME 6907. 


troduced in the shirt-waist forming 
of this golf toilette. Gathers regu 


BATHING COSTUME 6908. 


£26 


ght fulness at the waistline of the plain 
ck, and the fronts are adorned with fine 


ks to bust depth, a pointed yoke-facing 


io being provided. A wide box-plait is 
“‘wlated at the centre, where the clos- 


al 


uy 


E 





ry tes Ee 6S 


te we 


THING COSTUME 7690. 


back in habit style, gathered 
having an inverted box-plait. 
€ shirt-waist pattern costs 2() 
its, and the skirt 20 cents. 

907A happy suggestion 
braid trimming is offered in 
s bathing costume, which con- 
S of a yoke blouse and knick- 


ockers in one 
t may have a 
or bloomer 
sh, and a five- 
ed skirt having 
Inverted box- 
t at the back, 
- blouse may 
ea high neck 
rolling collar, 
Jutch square 
‘Or open neck 
sailor collar, 
the sleeves 
in one of 
> lengths or 
- May be 
d he 
f.0f the pat- 
is 20 eens 
S1— This 
an bathing 
meis charac- 
yatunic 
é that ma 
4 Stole or 
’ Sailor collar 
Temovable 
d. The knick- 
ckers _are 
irate, The 
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ing is made. 
Fancy bish- 
op sleeves 
add an- 
other touch 
of novelty. 
The skirt is 
a seven- 
zored mode 
in short 
round 
length, with 


BATHING SUIT 6909. 


girls’ sizes. 






pattern is suitable for ladies, misses and 
girls, and costs 20 cents. 

6908—This attractive bathing costume 
consists of a blouse and knickerbockers 
in one, and a straight full skirt. The 
blouse has a vest-shield, and the collar may 
be in deep sailor style, or in plain or scol- 
loped shawl effect. 
high or open, and the sleeves in full, three- 
quarter or puff length. Contrasting ma- 
terials suggest pleasing results in this de- 
sign, which is obtainable also in misses’ or 
The pattern costs 20 cents. 

7690—This Gibson bathing costume 
for ladies consists of a shirt-blouse, with 
Russian closing and puff or bishop sleeves, 
knickerbockers and a three-piece skirt 


The neck may be 


tucked or gathered 
at the sides and 
back. The blouse 
may be attached. to 
either the skirt or 
knickerbockers. 
The pattern, which 
costs 2() cents, is for 
misses also, as illus- 
trated on this page. 
6909—This cos- 
tume Is suitable for 
either the small boy 
or girl. The body 
and trousers are 
in one, and may be 
finished with a frill 
orleft plain. Sleeves 
in cap or puff style 
are added. The 
skirtis straight and 
full. The pattern 
costs 15 cents. 
6909—In this in- 
stance thesame pat- 
tern is used for the 
child, and is shown 
without the skirt. 
6917—This suit 
may be made with 
long or short cap 
sleeves and with or 
Without the belt, 
anc sailor or rolling 
collar, as desired. 
The pattern is 
sold for 15 cents. 


BATHING SUIT 6917. 
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The Unlimited Possibilities of 
Entertainment with 


THE ANGELUS 


When you are’delighting different listeners you 
want simple but perfect control of the keyboard of 
your piano. You want an instrument which literally 
responds to every thought—which permits you to 
give an artistic interpretation of any composer’s 
music—to shade it, to phrase it, to color it, to repro- 
duce it with undiminished richness. 

Wouldn’t you like to be sucha royally good “‘En- 
tertainment Committee of One?’’ You can be, but 
you must have the ferfect assistant, The Angelus 
—not a counterfeit. What gives The Angelus its 
last and conclusive proof of superiority is 


The Phrasing Lever 


Ouragents are in every big town orcity. We will gladly mail, 
free, the address of the nearest one anda handsome booklet 
describing The Angelus and its wonderful Phrasing Lever. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE Co. 
Established 1876 Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 















Nature intended you to have a smooth, flaw- 
less skin and a perfect complexion. The pure 
oils, soothing balms and invigorating extracts 
from which Ingram’s 


MILK WEED CREAM 


is made, areall culled from nature’s storehouse. 


Sarah Bernhardt says: 

**Milk Weed Cream is marvelously good for the skin 
and complexion. Removes all spots from the face. I take 
with me to France a large quantity. Is that not the best 
eulogy that I can give your preparation? " 


Improves Bad Complexions 
Preserves Good Complexions 


Milk Weed Cream removes all skin disfigure- 
mentsand blemishes. Used in the leading massage 
parlors. 2 oz. jar at druggists or by mail prepaid 
50c. Send stamp fora sample and book on beauty. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 50 Tenth Stieet, Detroit, Mich. 


Our unique method 
of selling may inter- 
est you. Where no 
dealer sells our 


pianos we sell direct; 
practically bring our large Boston establishment, Factory 
and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as available 
in the most remote village in the United States as if you 
lived in Boston or New York. More than this, if our 
careful selection of a piano fails to please you, in other 
words, if you don’t want it after seeing and trying it, it 
returns to us and we pay railroad freights both ways. e 
solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 












The Packard tone has a rich, 
imaginative quality that brings 
player and listener together. 


maKes you 
listen 


Wholly on its artistic merits 
this piano has gone into the 
homes of thousands who love 
fine music, voiced by a fine 
instrument. 
Catalogues and full information on 
request. Our special offer makes it 
practicable for you to owna Packard. 


THE PackarpCo.,, Dep’t C, Fort Wayne, Ind. 








“A Breath of Pure Balsam in Every Cake.” 


Best possible soap for skin, scalp, complexion 
toilet and nursery use.. Absolutely pure an 
delicately fragrant. | Invaluable for baby’s 
bath, soothing all irritations, and leaving the 
skin soft and smooth as velvet. 

Harfina Soap is especially adapted for 
shampooing. | It Epa the growth of the 
hair, making it soft, silky and luxuriant. 

LARGE 25c, CAKES, 3 CAKES 65c., DRUGGISTS 


Sample Upon foment of trom Te - 
pay postage we will mail you FREE 

FREE 4 sample cake of HArFINA Soap, 
Philo Hay Specialties Co., 262-F Lafayette St., Newark, N. J. 

















50c INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION 
Dr.Harlan’s Beau ty-Cup a ‘3 
Massage For the Face, Neck, \~ a 


Arms and Body 


"No woman who owns one of these 
wonderful little cups need have 

any further fear of wrinkles or 
blackheads.” 


The simplicity of this 
scientific system of self- 
applied massage, and 
the speed with which it 
clears the complexion, 
arealinost beyond belief. = 
A single soothing application of the little Beauty-Cup produces 
remarkable results. Blackheads in many cases are Paitin 
in sixty seconds. It pumps impurities out of the blood by at- 
mospheri« pressure, shai alt thecheeks, arms and neck, and 
plumps the waste places in the body with wonderful rapidity. 
Acts directly on the circulation and feeds fresh, pure blood to 
the tissues, making the flesh firm and fair, and the skin soft 
and satay Write for the beauty booklet. Dr. Harlan's Beauty- 
Cup sent by mailin plain wrapper to any address for 50¢. 


Agents Wanted. Harlan Mfg. Co., 182 Michigan St.,Toledo,0. 
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HE latest book from the pen 
of W. A. Fraser has the 
weirdly attractive title of 
The Blood Lilies (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). It is a 
stirring tale of the North- 
west, and presents in a 

realistic manner the varied types of 

humans, and the conditions that sur- 
rounded them, in that wonderful wild 
country in the times of the Hudson’s 

Bay Company. French and_ Scotch 
traders and trappers, half-breeds and In- 

dians are the incongruous elements out 

of which the story is constructed; but the 
interest centres in the Indian boy Mas- 
ki-sis, “ The Lame One,” who has borne 
from birth a prophecy of mixed evil and 
good, which is 
fulfilled to the last 
letter. The story 
of the Indian lad 
is pathetic in the 
extreme, but it is 
one that is often 
repeated when the 
white man, with 
kindly intent but 
misdirected zeal, 
seeks to destroy 
the forces that 
are rooted in the 
nature of the sav- 
age, and to set 
him upon his own 
plane of civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Fraser 
has drawn these 
forest people with 
a thorough un- 
derstanding and 
sympathy. His | 
knowledge of the 
wildwood is abso- 
lute, and the beauty and romance of the 
virgin forest and the trackless plains are 
translated into this book with the power 
of a master artist. The other characters 
are skilfully conceived and the story is so 
well constructed that one does not notice 
the absence of agenuine love tale. There 
are real humor and pathos in the book, 
and the romantic spirit of adventure that 
is ever to be found at the outposts of civ- 
ilization, and over all is the wealth of the 
author’s poetical imagination, which adds 
infinitely to the charm of the narrative. 
The Republican Party (G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons) is a comprehensive work in two 

volumes, in which Francis Curtis has 

given a history of the “Grand Old 

Party,” together with a record of its 

measures and its men. It is not, how- 

ever, a Campaign document, but is_ in- 
tended as a work of authority for students 
and for general reference. A full account 
is given of events in politics up to the 
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From a painting by A D. Pattison. 





W. A. FRASER. 








present time, and the work 
with an outlook for the future, 
the assumption that never in tk 
history has it failed to meet suc 
the issues that confronted it. 
Roosevelt contributes a preface 
word, as it is called, which is 
teresting interpretation of the mis 
the Republican party, and intre 
are written by Hon. William :P. I 
siding officer of the Senate, anc 
Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of ‘the 
If you care for a study of 
adulterated selfishness in variot 
to be met every day in polite 
read Zhe Woodhouse Corres} 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), by G 
Russell and Edith Sichel. Th 
tion is de 
ec To he 
the magn 
thesplen 
studi as ir 
crasy ar 





















































when King 
was a pri 
England, 
Mr. = 
Tow 
Brady’s’ 
book—A Little Trattor to the S 
Macmillan Co.), is a “war-time 
with a tragic interlude,” the trag 
lude being the blowing up of the 
tonic” in Charleston harbor, 
death of the volunteers who accor 
it. The little traitor has a fath 
Northern army and a lover in'th 
ern, and she finds herself in a ve 
condition when she discovers 
lover is to man the torpedo-boat 
destroy her father’s ship. 
Felice Constant (F. A. Ste 
takes its title from the name’ of 
colonist’s daughter, whose O°’ 
lieutenant in George Washingt 
Felice lived on Grosse Isle, be 
the mainland was Fort Det 
dashing British garrison, and t 
alive with counter-currents of 
Colonial feeling. Mr. William 
is the author of the sto 
the feeling therein is of fhe 


r 


hn 


7. 2h 
a 







e has given his book a stirring 
a dash and romance which carry 
to its close, where Felice and 
float away to happiness together 
‘canoe. 
“f'n Erz (A. S. Barnes & Co.), is a 
ty jolly story, without exaggeration, and 
he to life. It belongs to the David 
arum class of novels and by many will 
_considered quite the equal of its pro- 
itype. Joseph C. Lincoln has drawn 
"3p’n Eri with fine, keen touches. 
‘The people who were living in the 
‘gntry two decades ago will read Mrs. 
‘gah Andrew Shafer’s Zhe Day Before 
ssterday (The Macmillan Co.) with relish. 
‘ne book has a charm that is wanting in 
‘ee days of realistic and_ historical 
‘wies. The three children who lived 
: that long-ago time were very bright 
‘d interesting, but they must have given 
‘ar mother and uncles and aunts many 
bad quarter of an hour. 
‘The tragedy of Araby (Smart Set Pub. 
-.) comes to rather an unexpected end- 
yz. Vice punished and virtue rewarded 
we nothing to do with the story, which 
‘ashort one, all the action taking place 
:. board a transatlantic steamer within 
veorsix days. Baroness Von Hutten 
“8 a charming, crisp style. 
-So many scribbling tourists have given 
: the world their impressions, more or 
8 superficial, of the ‘toy country” and 
‘¢ “picturesque people ” that one almost 
‘mders what can be left to be seen or 
‘ld of Japan. That there is much that 
“never dreamed of in the philosophy of 
ase who speed from island to island, 
: proved by a large volume of Leffers 
gmt Japan (The Macmillan Co.), writ- 
a by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. As the wife 
‘the British Minister to Japan for three 
‘ars, Mrs. Fraser had opportunities for 
wing beneath the surface that fill the 
dinary tourist with unholy envy. She 
sely attempts no detailed descriptions of 
e ordinary sights that are free to every 
weller; she takes it for granted that 
© readers have seen them or read of 
em, and only mentions them incident- 
y- Mrs. Fraser is so catholic in her 
stes, so broad in her sympathies, so 
preciative of things that differ from 
r standard, so full of enthusiasm which 
tempered by practical knowledge, that 
r view-point is far superior to that of 
iters in general. She takes the people 
d the country seriously—not sadly, but 
mestly; and her desire seems to be to 
ike the public see them as she knows 
“m to be. While dealing with the an- 
nt life and customs of Japan she does 
t forget to give also a picture of the 
w Japan, with its churches and school- 
uses, foundling hospitals and other 
manitarian institutions. Mrs. Fraser 
@ sister of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
.'S possessed of the inherited literary 
lity of her family as well as just and 
r discrimination. 
the Price of Youth (The Macmillan 
)is a curious story, dealing with a lot 
queer people that most of us would 
a — come in contact with in real 
re argery Williams has apparently 
us the story of the long vacation 
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of a young journalist taken to regain 
health. 
there fell in love with the daughter of a 
rough saloon-keeper. 
curious psychological study. 


In The Story of Susan (Dodd, Mead & | 


Co.) Mrs. Henry Dudeney tells of a fool- 
ish, uneducated lady’s maid, with little 
or no character, but with a strong desire 
to do right. You must read the book to 


discover what becomes of her and her |. 
lover after Susan has been driven out of : 


the chapel. 

A Little Girl in St. Louis (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) is a charming love story in which 
Amanda M. Douglas has given, with her 


accustomed skill, a delightful and real- ; 
istic picture of the old city as it was : 


one hundred years ago. 


It is rather discouraging after having 


read three hundred and_ nincty-seven 


pages of Zoclers of the Home (Double- ; 


day, Page & Co.) to find that Eliza, 
who had spent nine months in various 
kitchens to solve the household problem, 
writes as follows: “The problem of do- 


mestic help unfolds to prodigious size. — 


Far be it from Eliza even to pretend to 
know anything about it.” Tentatively 
Miss Pettingill, the author, suggests non- 
resident labor, and the removing of the 
stigma from household work. 

Two Little Savages (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) is essentially a boy’s book. In 
it Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton tells the 
boy how to set up a tepee, to build a 


He went to the Jersey coast and | 


The story is a ' 


shanty, to catch and cook certain animals — 


—in fact, how to live out-of-doors as 
the Indian lives. 

The hopes and fears that fill the hearts 
of a young couple while they are await- 
ing the advent of their first child are so 
sweet and sacred that words seem alto- 
gether inadequate to express them. Yet 
we have here a book, /feart of .Wy Ffleart 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.), by Ellis Mere- 


dith, in which all the dreams of that time - 


are exquisitely clothed in words. 
No. 38 of the One /lundred Chotce Se- 
lections (Penn Pub. Co.) is full of good 


things for the elocutionist and the ama- 


teur speaker. It is edited by Charles C. 
Shoemaker. 
One thing that will recommend 12 


American Girl tn Mexico (Dodd, Mead 


& Co.) to the reader of books of travel is | 


the fact that Elizabeth Vistre McGary 
has written of nothing except the things 
shesaw. Elizabeth was a Texan girl who 
wanted to learn Spanish, and went to 
Mexico for that purpose. An interesting 
study is afforded by this young girl, who 
finds everything towhich she has not been 
accustomed ridiculous or absurd, and who 
has but the one standard of judgment, 
forgetting that climatic conditions and 
race inheritance differentiate the peoples 
of the world. 

The Duke of Cameron Avenue is in 
the Macmillan series of Litthe Novels by 
Favorite Authors. Henry K. Webster ts 
fairly well known as the joint author of 
“Calumet K” and two or three other 
stories. The present story is of politics ; 
but there are hints of a love story which 
will come to full blossom in course of 
time. LAURA B. STARR. 
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Crown 

and underfac- 

ing of black 
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For this lovely 
Silk Chiffon 
ilk Tuck- 


HAT 3 ed Chiffon. 


Around the upper trim is a tucked drape of black silk 
chiffon, edyred with wide black silk Chantilly lace, falling over 
the hair in back and caught with rich steelette ornament. 

A handsome 21-inch wreath of eight (8) large Pink Silk 
Moss Rose Buds with a profusion of Foliage and Stems com- 
pletes the trimming. Ilat can be ordered in black or white; 
flowers come in jack, pink or black. 

Only $1.95. Delivered securely packed, express charges 
prepaid by us. You run no risk whatever. We send the hat 
to your nearest express office. Examine it, try it on, and 
ifit isn't the bieyest bargain you ever saw, refuse it, and the 
ayent will return at our expense. 

If you like it, pay the agent only $1.95, not one cent more, 
and keep the hat. 

All we ask in return for this great bargain is that you 
recommend us to your friends. Write for free enlarged cata- 
lovue of Millinery, Suits, Shoes, Corsets, Muslin Underwear, 
Skirts, Waists, and Ladies’ and Children's Wearing, Apparel. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY OO. 
N. W. Corner Wabash Ave. and Harrison 8t., Chicago, Il. 


Be sure to mention No. 18, also color of bat and flowers. 








‘*Tn all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet???’ 


‘THE 
1000 
ISLANDS 


There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if 
there is, it has not been discovered. 
It is as fine as the Bay of Naples, with 
no danger of being buried in hot ashes. 
There are 2,000 picturesque Islands 
scattered along the twenty-five miles 
of one of the most beautiful rivers in 
the world. You can find out a great 
deal regarding it in No. 10 of the 
“ Four-Track Series,” “ The Thousand 
Tslands,” of the St. Lawrence River 
issued by the 


- 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 





HYGIENIC BABY PADS 


For Healthand = => 
Cleanliness 





They protect the mattress, are 
easily cleaned ,soft and deodor- 
ant; absorb all moisture tut 
* would soil mattress, develop 
odor and germs. A cleanly 
hed {is essential to baby's 
health. The outer cover of 


HYGIENIC 
BABY PADS 

_ softest, finest flannel, can 
. be removed and washed. 
y ---—— The filling is 
abacrbent, «de- 

a udorant,  gurm 
cima OO i Ae . and odor proof, 
easily cleaned. 

Mattress Protector for bables from birth to about 1 year, $1.50, pre- 
pald. Made alzoaca Diaper Shield, $1.50 per pair. If not ratified 
return In 30 daya and money will be refunded. Information Free. 


ENGLEWOOD MPG. CO., Not Inc. Dept. B, Chicago, Ii. 
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SCHOOLS 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. S/rong 
teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school 
life. American ideals. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Hon. John Wanamaker endorses the Phila. Institute for Stam- 
merers. The pioneer school, 20th year. 80-page book free. Edwin 
S.Johnston, Pres't and Founder, 1033-1048 Spring Garden St,, Phila. 


Eastern College 


sors and Lecturers. 
Business, Music, Art, Embroidery, Elocution. Noted Sr 


For Young Men and Young Women. 
30 European and American Profes- 
Collegiate, Academic, Preparatory, 


healthfulness. No hazing. Undenominational. Students 
from 17 States. Board, tuition, room, full session, $150 and 
upwards. J.8. Gruver, A.B., A. M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 


~ An exclusive school for the education of nervous and 
backward children. Individual instruction. Beautiful 
home surroundings. Christian influences. Free illus- 
trated descriptive book on request. Address, 


REED SCHOOL, 385 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


STAMMER 


THE REED SCHOOL stands alone in offering: Com- 
plete courses beginning at specified dates. Cures without 
drawling, time-beating or sing-songing. Instruction 
without payment in advance. Free Booklet sent by 


FRANK A. REED, 384 Hubbard Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


BE A NURSE ‘38" 








BY MAIL 


Steady employment, ata large salary, always awaits the ronal 
competent nurse. We teach you the most advanced ideas by mod- 
ern methods. Our graduates holding yood positions; students 
earning good salaries. Write for free booklet, describing five 
different courses, including special course for mothers. 


Chiengo Corres. School of Nursing, $16, 46 Yan Buren St., Chicugo 


Grand Rapids Medical College 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Co-educational Course—four years of seven months 
each. Abundance of anatomical material. Facilities 
for clinical teaching_first-class. 


Fees and Cost of Living Very Moderate 
For announcement and particulars address 


FRANCIS J. LEE, M. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ee Pays 


Our school prepares you for the best posi- 
. A tions. We fit you for the highest sal- 
) ,| aries. Women earn as much as men 

Salaries range from $15.00 to 
$50.00 a week. All classes under per- 
‘} sonal instruction of Prof. A. A. LeClear. 
Send for Free Booklet, telling about our 
course. All graduates have good positions. 


National School of Art Photography 
103 Monroe Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














NURSING 














{s A womanly, lucrative profession, 
graduates earning $12 to $30 a 
week. Our’ courses require no un- 
Ps tisual ability—only earnest, faithful 
effort. They are especially 
adapted to the voung 
woman seeking a life vo- 
cation and to the practi- 
cal though untrained ‘Ape 
nurse who needs a 
thorough knowl- 
edge of the theory ag 
of her profession, yn 
A treatise, giving full informa- 
tion of our method, mailed to 
earnest applicants. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
219 Main Street, JAMESTOWN, N.Y, 














Send lock of 
and we willsen 
hair switch to match. I 
eae 50 in 10 days orsell 3 switches and 
yours free. Other hair goods in propo 


IMPERIAL WAIR EMPORIUN 


rour hair from near the roots M/ 
beautiful 2440z.22-in. human 
"pleased with it, 






103 E. 125th St., NewYork 








MANNERS 


UCH wisdom is in this remark 

M made by an observant person: 

“Unless you can be sure of bear- 

ing yourself with courtesy and good hu- 

mor, you should avoid crowds for your 

own sake as well as out of consideration 
for others.” 

To bear one’s self with courtesy and 
good humor in the midst of annoyances; 
to keep, with sweetness and serenity, the 
self-control, self-restraint and politeness 
in a crowd that we practise in a drawing- 
room, may not be easy, but is worth the 
effort. For our own sake, for our dig- 
nity and self-respect, we do not wish to 
fail in courtesy, even though the quality 
may be absent in others. 

The travelling public is not courteous. 
Pushing, jostling, struggling for points of 
vantage, regardless of the needs, or con- 
venience or comfort of others, are the 
methods adopted by the majority of the 
people met travelling or going about in 
public. Selfishness is in the ascendant, 
and selfishness is directly opposed to good 
manners, because good manners must 
have their root in kindness, sincerity and 
consideration. 

Sincerity is something which we need 
to remember always in our study of good 
manners. If we reserve our good man- 
ners for our friends and throw them off 
in public, we are not sincere, but super- 
ficial and unreal. 

The selfish traveller monopolizes more 
than a rightful share of space on a train, 
fills an adjacent seat with bag, parcel or 
wrap, ignores the fact that anyone is in 
search of a seat, and if asked politely if 
the seat is engaged, gives a look of de- 
flance and removes the impedimenta with 
an ungracious manner, making the new- 
comer feel guilty of an intrusion. The 
selfish traveller throws a wrap over the 
back of the seat in front, thus incom- 
moding the occupant of the seat, or opens 
a window and lets in dust, cinders and 
draught, without inquiring whether the 
open window may be disagreeable to the 
person in the rear seat. 

“Tam paying for my seat. I shall do 
as I please,” reflects the selfish traveller. 
Yes, but others have equal rights on a 
train, and to ignore their rights is to pro- 
claim one’s self rude and boorish. 

Good manners require that voices and 
gestures should be restrained in public. 
To talk about absent persons, to mention 
names, is not well bred. Quiet tones 
should be used in speaking to the person 
one is addressing. How often we notice 
the very opposite of a quiet manner in 
our fellow-voyagers. Boisterous voices, 
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loud laughing, private affairs free 
cussed, show a lack of dignity | 
pose of manner. 

On a ferry boat recently was 
mother with a boy about five ye 
The young woman, overdressé 
loud of voice, drew the attenti Or 
passengers by her remarks 
to the child. Strangers who sz 
were made the unwilling recip 
various tiresome confidences as te 
of relatives, the allowance of 
the child had for the day and" 
pennies were to be spent. 
was being made abnormally 
scious and conceited. The young m 
obvious lack of good manners ? 
tressing to observers. 

This illustration, which is not ¢ 
geration, may serve to show that 
worst manners are those of persor 
try to draw attention to themse 
cence is a desirable quality to cu 
when in public places. Well-bred 
try to avoid observation rather 
court it. 

When one is in a church a 
quiet manner should be observed 
ing is more inappropriate to the o 
or place than talking, whispering” 
changing greetings when wa 
church aisle after service on So 
Church-going is not for social pur 
and one must wait for conversatior 
friends until out of the building. 
form demands that introductions 
never be made in a church. To 
at one’s watch during a church:sery 
to be lacking in manners. 

Women are supposed to take: 
dence of men on all occasions ; the 
a lady precedes her escort in ente 
church, or theatre, or other publi¢ 
unless there is a great crowd and 
add to her comfort or convenien 
preceding her. 

To walk arm-in-arm is provinci: 
entirely out of fashion. A woma 
not take a man’s arm in the Sstr 
elsewhere. When entering a k 
a wife does not take her husband’ 
He walks beside her, or she may b 
steps in advance. 
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REPLIES TO CORRESPOND 


Problem —It would seem to bez 
duty to consider her children’s i oa 
than her own personal incli 7 
state that since your widowhood 4 
has been with your children’s ne 
tive. If you leave there and | a 
dren away, complications may. ari: 
may be a positive disadvantage 
dren in future. You have a good 


The De 


. 










ough you are expected to aid in house- 
duties, you are working for yourself and 
and would be obliged to do this 
It is a serious question whether 
would succeed elsewhere sufficiently to 
your children even as comfortably as 
present home. It seems very shes 
you would be wise in striving to retain 
oe of your children’s nearest 
we. Work is never easy. Country life is 
more healthful for children than town 
’ Their bringing up depends on you, and 
leave them now, with a view to ob- 
work and providing another home for 
em, they will miss a mother’s training during 
e interval of your absence. Life elsewhere 
ay be more congenial to you or give you 
ore relaxation, but do oe not think you 
ould consider your children first, yourself 
st? You have asked for a frank opinion, 
it is offered in all kindness and witha 
to help in your decision. 


Hawthorne—1. Lettuce is cut on one's 
ate with the edge of one’s fork. 2. Olives 
ay be taken from a dish with one’s fingers 
no olive fork or spoon is provided. 3. A 
bit of cheese is put on a bit of bread 

a knife and then conveyed to the mouth 
one’s fingers. 4. Cherry stones may be 
sposed of quietly behind one’s hand by 
opping them into one’s plate. This applies 
h cherries. Preserved cherries are eaten 
tha dessert spoon, and the stones must be 
i\obtrusively removed from one’s mouth into 
e spoon. othing must ever be taken from 





ssed and there is no necessary silver with 
lich to serve it, one may simply decline the 
sh or ask the servant quietly to bring a 
ee It may be taken for granted that the 

ight is on the part of the servant. A 
stess should be watchful and give orders 
a servant when necessary. 


Mrs. T. A. P.—1. You should hasten to 
nd cards to the bride’s parents, who issued 
e invitation, and to the newly married pair. 
A call should ke made on the friend who 
vited you to a musical. 3. Cards for an 
t Home are acknowledged either by calling 
| the day of the event and leaving cards, or 
nding cards, if unable to attend. 


. S.—If a man is a physician, a clergy- 
or an officer inthe Army or Navy, his pro- 
ional title is used on visiting card or mar- 

announcement. An announcement is 
sent to anyone who was invited to the 

ng. 
Mrs. J. D.—Space will not allow a reply 
your inquiry. The pamphlet, Day Zuter- 
i aceite and Other Functions, issued by 
. Butterick Publishing Co., at 25 cents, 
aid you. 

7s. WV.—It seems unnecessary to invite 
your house persons who have never re- 
red ars first call. If you should invite 
em, they would then owe you a call. 

rothy D.—Y our inquiries are covered by 
article at the beginning of this page. 

may ask a lady to allow him to carry a 
cel for her, and she should give it to him. 


tuth.—1. The articles on “ Wedding Prep- 























partment in May and June would seem to 
ver your inquiries fully. 2. When wed- 
gy gifts are displayed at the time of the 
sdding, it is optional whether cards of the 
yers are with them. Some persons con- 
ler it best to remove the cards, while others, 
10 are equally cognizant of good form, 
ow the cards to remain with the gifts. 3. 
ads, boned chicken, ice-cream, cake and 
ght wine would be plenty to serve at an 
ormal woedine: 4. There is no obligation 
out giving wedding cake, and if expense is 
be considered, this item may be dispensed 


Barnwell.—yY ou failed to send a legible ad- 
ess. After a year in mourning one ma 
yin to make calls on those who have called. 
nder some circumstances it is allowable to 
orten a period of mourning, and this seems 
be desirable for you. 


Manchester, Cherokee, Frederica and Others. 

ur rule is that correspondents must send 

iinames and addresses for reply in these 
imns, and stamps for reply by letter. 


or July, 1904 
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languages 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS IN A 
3 TOWNS AND CITIES OF IMPORTAN 
rete ol AND AT ALL FASHIONABLE RESORTS. 
E.Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway 


é mouth with the fingers. 5. lf a dishis ! 


12 Golden Lane 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 
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“Standard.” Ware combines so com- 
pletely, absolute perfection in sanitary 
requirements with beautiful designs and 
asnowy white surface that no bathroom 
is properly equipped without it. 


Whether you plan for a new tub or an entire 


equipment yes “MODERN BATHROOMS: 


It gives expert sanitary information and advice un- 
obtainable elsewhere, and shows many beautiful 
bathroomswithapproximatecosts. Freeonrequest. 


CAUTION—Every piece of “Standard” ware 
bears our ‘‘Green and Gold’’ label and has our 
trademark Standard” cast on the exterior. Unless 
the label and trademark are on the fixture it is not 
Standard’ ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all 
inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Our booklet on the Standard” Portable Shower, 
entitled, “*‘ For Beauty’s Sake,” tells of the new 
vigor that comes from Shower Bathing. Let us 
send it to you. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Dept. J, Pittsburg, U.S.A. 


Offices and Showroom in London: 22 Holborn Viaduct 
St. Louis Fair Exhibit: Block 3-A Manufactures Building 
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ONE-HALF THE THINGS 


Do You Know by Name tirser sur: 


Please try to answer more than one-half the questions 


A little gift will be yours 
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UNDERWAISTS } 


AND 


CORSFT 
WA/STS. 


For Babies, 
Girls, Boys, 
Misses and 
Ladies, 25c 
to $1.00. 


Of all Leading Dealers 


TheButtons Won't Come Off 


They’re attached by double tape 
and stand the hardest tug. 


9 ° 
The Eyelet-Tabs .c:.c°c. Won't Rip Out 
' No metal parts. Nothing to rust or 
injure the wearer. a 
Style 54% (illustrated) is a girl's perfect 
waist. Made in sizts from 6 months to 14 
parr of fine cambric, shirred front and 


vack, trimmed with torchon lace—silk ribbon 
insertion. Price 50 cents. 


Ask your dealer to show you this garment. 


If he can’t supply you, send age of yourgirl and 50 
cents, and wewill supply you direct, charges prepaid. 


Look for this trade-mark, woven 
in red on all our waists. Itmeans that 
you are getting the best waists, be- 
cause they are well made, of the finest 
material, and all sizes are scaled right. 
Try them and be convinced. 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 
catalogue. It’s free. 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 56 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
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of the Imperial Japanese Navy, whose life was saved by 
Mellin’s Food. When he was only 14 days old his life 
was despaired of and I persuaded the parents to give him 
Mellin’s Food. It acted like acharm. He is now a fine 
boy 8 months old, happy all day long and weighs nearly 20 
Ibs., which is very unusual for a Japanese baby of his age. 
Quite a number of naval officers here have fed Mellin’s 
Food to their babies with the greatest success. 
Mrs, B. Muller, 
Etajima, Japan. 
A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST, 


MELLIN'S FOOD CoO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, Honorary President of 
The National Congress of Mothers 


I shall be glad to answer in these columns any questions that may be asked by mc 
Those desiring a personal reply must enclose 
dressed, stamped envelope.—ALICE MCL. BIRNEY. 


THE MORAL VALUE OF OCCUPATION 


others who have the care of children. 


S there any mother living who has not 
been asked by her children, “ What 
can we do zow, mama?.”’ How the 
question has been echoed and re- 

echoed by childish lips of all nations, in 
all climes, throughout all the ages! And 
what a marvellous question it is, coming 
straight from God, the Creator, through His 
most guileless messengers, the children. 

It is as natural for children to be busy 
as it is for them to breathe; they cannot 
and should not be still during their 
waking hours. All the time they are 
playing they are acquiring physical and 
mental vigor, so I shall regard my subject 
from the point of view that whatever 
tends toward the development of the 
child in any direction is of the nature of 
occupation, and is of value in proportion 
as it is adapted to his general and specific 
needs. 

I firmly believe that habits of idleness 
are acquired. For confirmation of this 
idea I ask you to watch the baby who is 
allowed to creep before he can walk ; how 
long does he stay in the spot where he is 
placed? Does he not almost immediately 
start in pursuit of some object (usually 
something he can put in his mouth, or 
thinks he can) and does he not continue 
his progressive tour from one point to 
another, until overpowered by sleep or 
hunger? We are all familiar with the 
ceaseless activity of the wee toddlers, 
who are here, there and cverywhere. 
Indeed, it is a source of universal amaze- 
ment that so many steps can be taken 
during the course of a day by two short 
fat legs, and that without evidence of 
conscious fatigue. That is because the 
steps are not taken continuously; put 
those same tiny feet on a long and unin- 
teresting path with a definite destination 
to be reached in a given time, and they 
will soon grow weary. 

The nervous system in very young 
children is too mobile and excitable, as 
one author says, to “admit of long-sus- 
tained effort in any one direction, a fact 
of special moment in the education of 
children in whom the mental powers are 
deficient.” The very restlessness of the 
normally constituted child indicates that 
his tasks should be extremely short and 
light. They should also be of great va- 
riety, that his numerous facuities may 
have scope for exercise. 

It is true that children who are habit- 
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ually unoccupied want to be eatir 
tinually ; it is also true that by pr 
artistic pleasures and pursuits t 
people, the gross and objectionabl 
to attract them. 7 

A sense of responsibility is alm 
foundation of character, and ‘occ 
affords a fine opportunity for its ¢ 
ment. Every member of a family 
daily be responsible for some effo: 
should conduce to the comfor 
venience or pleasure of the hous 
There are many duties children c 
form in a home where there is on 
of all work, or possibly none at al 
wise mother will take advantage | 
conditions to establish habits of in 
and consideration in the childs 
children should be allowed to sp 
far the greater part of their time i 
but while the greatest possible 
should be permitted children in 
recreations, we should bear in min 
as one author has expressed it, 
lessness and ungoverned caprice 
play hours are the foundation of m 
of civic freedom.” 

A sympathetic mother can ‘int 
much of the play spirit into work 
the child might otherwise regard 
hardship. I know a mother wl 
unexpectedly left without a 
baking day, and had her hands 
than usually full. She had fou 
dren, a boy of ten, a girl of eight, a 
of six, and a baby boy of ten 7 
Calling the three eldest to her, sh 
*“ You are accustomed to a good t 
day (it was Saturday), and I’m*so 
interfere with your plans, but mar 
be very tired if she has to do 
work to-day, and she has decidec 
you to help her. Suppose we 
game of the work, and pretend this 
is a great big ship bound for Lond 
that we are the crew. You, Artht 
be the captain, the steward and 
by turns; you, Kate, can be the st 
ess part of the time; 1 will be the 
and then, after our work is done, K 
I will be great lady passengers an 
deck—that is the piazza, you knoy 
talk to the captain. Margery 
shipwrecked on an island over 
der the apple tree; she can ‘sy 
baby in a hammock and play at ¢ 
until Arthur rescues her.” 3 

All drudgery was soon t 


. 
COO. 


e spirit of play infused into it, and not 
ly were the children most helpful, but 
ey added considerably to their store of 
mestic- knowledge. - : 
In.a hundred ways work can be made 
Wséem like play, but the thoughtful 
ther will not fail‘to-sound a subtle néte 
duty through it all. Arthur, as sailor, 
1 certain things, because, under the cir- 
mstances, it was his duty to do them; 
ate made the beds, dusted the furniture 
d set the table because they were the 
ties which accompanied her position, 
d it was clearly Margery’s duty not to 
sert her baby brother on the island, but 
try to be a little mother to him. We 
/know the truth of the adage, “ Satan 
ids some mischief still for idle hands to 
,’ and so we should never turn a deaf 
r to “ Mama, what can I do?” 
In a former article of this series I 
ecified certain occupations and mate- 
ls for young children; at present my 
m is to emphasize the importance of 
cupation. I would ask each woman 
10 may read this article, to spend an 
ur alone, and, after calm reflection, to 
ite a brief description of an average 
y in her own life and the lives of her 
iidren: what they do and what she 
es. It may be written on any kind of 
r, without any effort at rhetorical 
t; a simple statement of facts will 
, but any comment you may make on 
e facts will be most welcome to me. 
du may, in your quiet hour, gain fresh 
sdom and light on your path, and be 
id to embody them in a message to 
her mothers. 
The right form of occupation for chil- 
en is that which leads to the develop- 
ent of all their faculties. In early 
ildhood the greater part of such train- 
pon be given through the beautiful 
ergarten method, beginning with the 
ottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s 
other Play by Miss Susan Blow. As 
ildren grow older, proper stimulus and 
centive should be introduced as substi- 
tes for the spirit of play. Children 
ould be given opportunities to express 
emselves through the work of their 
nds; it is surprising how varied will 
ten be the tastes and talents in a single 
mily. : 
The care of animals is a valuable form 
occupation, since failure in providing 
od, water or shelter entails physical 
ffering; such suffering appeals to a 
ild’s sympathy, and his sense of re- 
onsibility is thereby increased. 
To send children on errands and with 
rence can (where no serious incon- 





ience can result if the message gets 
isted) is an excellent form of occupa- 
mn, especially if the child be taught 
mcentration and the habit of attention 
rhaving the message given him only 
ice and then being made to repeat it to 
e if he has heard it correctly. 

Children’s powers of concentration, 
Stead of being strengthened, are daily 
eakened by the constant repetition in 
eir presence of things they should re- 
ember without assistance. One idea of 
vic duty can early be engendered by giv- 
g a boy some work to do in connection 
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Milk Food **No. 2” 
For Infants between the ages of three 
and sia months. 


Malted Food “No. 8” 
for Children of siz months and 
upwarda, 


Milk Food ‘No. 1” 
For Infants from birth to three months 


of age. 


The “Allenburys” Milk Food No.1 is identical in chemical composition 
with maternal milk, and is as easy of assimilation. It can therefore be 
given alternately with the breast without fear of upsetting the young infant. 

The “Series” is so arranged that each “Food” affords the maximum 
amount of nourishment which, at the period for which it is intended, the 
organs of the child can with perfect ease digest. Evidence of the great value of 
our system of infant feeding is constantly accumulating through letters received 
from nearly all parts of the world, not only from parents but also from prom- 
inent members of the medical profession telling of the very gratifying results 
attending their use of the “Allenburys” Foods, often in cases apparently hope- 
less, and after many other artificial foods and modified milk had been tried. 


FRE 


LHE ALLEN 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Liberal sample and our pamphlet on ‘‘Infant Feeding 
and Management’’ sent free of charge on request. 


@ HANBURYS CoO., Ltd. 


Toronto, Can. London, Eng. 








WOULD YOU 
LIKE A PRESENT? 


Get a pillow top or a hat pin; 
or perhaps you would like 
one of the other little gifts 
on pages 1 and 2. These 
are given for answering not 
less than one-half the ques- 
tions on pages 3, 4, 5 and 6. 






Stronger than | 
a Trunk 
As Light as a Basket 


Can be used for a hamper or packing-trunk at 
will outwear a ten-dollar trunk on the 
Just the thing for the summer tourist or J 
camper. Made in all sizes, 32 inch size, $4.00, 
Freight paid east of the Mississippi River and 
north of Tennessee. 
SCHWANBECK BROTHERS 
497 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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“Just get The Delineator 


99 Send ONE DOLLAR and secure the most necessary 
of all magazines for women tor one year. 


THe BuTrerick Pustisuinc Company (Limirep), Burrerick Buitpinc, New York City, N.Y. 
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This is Louis James Gowland, 

of San Luis Obispo, Cal., at 11 
months. He has never had any food 
but ESKAY’S since he was born. 
Like ali ESKAY’S FOOD babies, he 
is strong and well nourished and his 
flesh is firm and hard. 


ESKAY’S FOOD modifies cow’s milk by 
breaking the tough, cheesy masses into di- 
restible, soft curds, just as in mother s milk 
W hen it is added to milk it assures perfect 
nourishment. It makes bone and muscle 
and turns sic kly, ill-nourished babies into 
strong and vigorous children who do not 
know what s sickness is. 


ule 1 have our book, ‘‘ How 
" We send it free with 


f Eskay’s Food for trial. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CoO. 
430 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


l-very mother shi 
to Care forthe Baby 
Wenerous Samp les ¢ 


TRADE-MARK 


PANTS 


made of Stork Sheeting, to 
cover the diaper, contain no rub- 
ber. Soft, pliable, odorless, anti- 
septic, white and light as linen. 
Leasily adjusted without pina— 
the most comfortable and useful 
article made for infants’ wear. 


Absolutely Waterproof 
Keep baby’s skirts and dresses 
dry and sweet. Easily washed. 
Will not chafe or irritate. Edyes 
bound with dainty lace. 

Stork Sheeting is used in a 
vood many ways. For sheeting 
in eee cases, sickness and 
children’s beds it surpasses 
everything else; it sheds water 
like a duck; more economical 
than rubber. 

Stork Pants and Stork Sheet- 
ing can be obtained at dry-yoods 
stores throughout the country. 
If you cannot obtain Stork Pants 
at your dealers, send 50 cents to 

Made in three sizes, sinall, medium and larye. 
Booklet and 


us for a pair. 
Fach pair adjustable and will fit perfectly. 
sample of fabric sent free. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING CO., 72 A Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Muscular Children 


with firm, well-knit bodies 
are developed by the 


Irish Mail 


‘It’s geared’’ 
A strongly built, sporty little 
hand car that brings ad/ 
muscles into play, overtaxes 
“none. Endorsed and rec- 
ommended by physicians. 
lbsolutely safe. ‘ Lots of 
fun "’ for both boys and girls. 
Write for illustrated booklet, FREE. Rubber tired. 


THE STANDARD MFG. CO., 1464 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 





“They can't upset.” 





CHILDHOOD a 
( Continued ) 


with the care of yard or grounds, and im- 
pressing him with the justice of properly 
destroying or disposing of all rubbish 
rather than sweeping it out into .the 
street, as is still customary in some of the 
rural districts. The occupations of girls 
and boys should be of a character to fit 
them for intelligent living, and to make 
them conversant with the practical details 
of everyday life. Our observation of the 
lives of adults deepens the conviction 
that no study should take precedence 
over that of child nature and the wisest 
methods of child culture. 

Children should be taught through 
their occupations the necessity for con- 
servation of power; if more strength or 
energy is used than is requisite in this 
direction or that, the sooner will the sup- 
ply be exhausted. The importance, too, 
of obedience can easily be shown them ; 
for instance, one child will fret and fume 
and lose time, strength and patience over 
an allotted task which another child will 
quickly and willingly perform. The 
former child, if left to himself, is apt 
to develop into a _ rebellious man or 
woman who rails at fate, and grows 
pessimistic with advancing years, instead 
of promptly discharging the duties near- 
est him. Occupation should afford 
full opportunity for the exercise of the 
moral emotions and the affections, as in 
work done in a spirit of helpfulness for 
father, mother or other member of the 
family, for neighbors, friends or those in 
distress of any kind. The thoughtful 
father and mother will constantly be on 
the alert for occasions which afford the 
right exercise of their children’s faculties, 
and observation will demonstrate to them 
that pleasure accompanies the legitimate 
exercise of a faculty. 

Carlyle said, “ Blessed is he who has 
found his work.” All are not so fortu- 
nate as to labor in the field they like best, 
but all who think must admit the steady- 
ing influence exercised by work, and its 
inestimable value in seasons of bereave- 
ment and great mental depression. It is 
through observation of the lives of adults 
that we obtain our most impressive object 
lessons. ; 

Religion and work should always be 
united. Without work, religion is apt to 
retrogade into a dreamy sentiment; while 
without religion, work loses its most vital 
inspiration. Necessity can spur one on 
to the accomplishment of great tasks, but 
the greatest joy in work is attained when 
the individual works not only for God, 
but wth God. 

One mother daily refers to God’s 
‘great plan” in such a way that her 
children, young though they are, already 
manifest a joy in service which is amazing 
to the uninitiated. Very simply but 
earnestly she helps them to realize that 
if they are doing the best they can, they 
are truly serving God. 


“ All service ranks the same with God, 
There is no last or first.” 
““ Every task, however simple, 
Sets t the soul that does it free.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWE 


I shall be very thankful if yc 1 wil 
mend to me through: the Mother S’ 
THE DELINEATOR a book that emb 
care, nursing, eee ei clothing o: 
and children.—A. J. O . 

Many such bénks have been 
but I know of none better than Eli 
Robinson Scovil’s, Zhe Care of . C 


Would you ever force a child to. g 
dergarten who has been fone or 
months and still has a feeling of he 
ness he cannot overcome ?—E, P. fe 

I would not force him to 80 
would go with him and stay with 
several days, and study the teach 
everything connected with the kir 
ten with the confident expecta 
finding something wrong, for the 
majority of children enjoy the ki 
ten if it is properly conducted. 


G. K. B.—Your little four-ye 
daughter who is left-handed ‘sho 
taught to use both hands. Some 
tists now claim that it is of dist 
vantage to the brain to train child 
use both hands equally well. 


N. S.—Pale-blue or pink sles 
dotted muslin over it makes ay pre 
serviceable lining for a baby baske 


F. B.—I would let the chi dies 
Mother Goose and fairy tales. ~ 


Under present conduct of schools the 
reserve: power, physical and mental 
protected. I have fora long time adyc 
startling remedy, but it is simple. Aaa 
are overtaxed, I suggest that childrer 
attend school every other day, sp ondi 1 
alternate days at home in play and pr 
tion for next day’s lessons. 1 come de 
practice of night study.—Mrs. S. W. 


= a 


Mrs. S. W.’s letter is interesting 
doubtless, the overworked - 
well as the pupils would hail her 
sition with delight. I am not p 
to say, before giving the subjec 
thought, what my own view ge? 
tion would be. 


kK. L. S.—It is difficult to ¢ define 
the duties of a nurse. In smal 
or cities nurses are usually willing 
much more than in large cit 
reason of this is because " oy 
than apt to be acquaintance 
whom they nurse, while in cities 
called to strangers who quit te < 
not would impose upon them 
lowed it. In any locality i t is 
deed imperative, in the interes 
mony, to have a clear unde star c 
both sides at the time the eng 
made. <A conscientious nurse y v all 
ciate the circumstances of t 
employing her, and will do all « she 
mother the other children if they : 
thereby relieving the mind of yew E 
and facilitating her recovery. 


M. R.—If your little boy is : APP 
perfectly well, his extreme rest 
at night may be due to too muck 
ing or to insufficient ventilation n 
sleeping room. In ventilating, 
careful that the air does not. b ov 


an ehas 
Ca Clit 
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YACH YEAR the supply of furnish- 
ings for the country house seems 
complete, yet with the opening of a 
cceeding season many attractive nov- 
ties appear. 

Painted furniture has been revived 
ing the past few years in bedroom 
ts for the country house. Natural de- 
ms of flowers are now added as a 
coration, helping to name the different 
eping-rooms —the Pansy Chamber, 
asturtium Room, etc. 

Dining-rooms in the country are often 
ished now in the white paint of 
nial times. Tables and chairs are 
wing the idea in white enamel paint, 
d an old set of furniture that must be 
finished may receive the new treatment 
preference to the shellac and stain. In 
white dining-room the cool effect will 
furthered with blue linen hung at the 
ndows, a white-and-blue paper applied 
the walls and a Scotch rug of blues 
d greens laid on the floor. 

A lounging chair brought from the 
est Indies by tourists, who found it de- 
htful for warm weather, has been 


yied successfully in our own hand- 
de willow, with a shelf added for a cup 
a glass and a pocket for slipping in a 
wspaper or magazine. With cushions 
1 pillows properly adjusted the chair is 
nost as comfortable as a bed, and pic- 
esque from whatever angle it is seen. 
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BY ALICE M. KELLOGG 
NEW IDEAS FOR COUNTRY-HOUSE FURNISHING 


Toilet sets for country homes have 
never been made in a great variety. This 
year some quaint shapes are shown in a 
plain blue, green and yellow glazed ware 
without decoration. The lover of antique 
furniture will find in this pottery a happy 
selection for an old-fashioned corner or 
square washstand. 

The covering of the interior walls of 
houses out of town may be less restrained 
than that chosen for the city residence. 
Some radical departures are _ possible 
with the crown patterns that take the 
place of the old-time frieze, the square 
trellis that supersedes the diamond-shaped 
lattice, hunting and stage coach scenes 
that follow tapestry designs, and imita- 
tions of wash goods—dimities, ginghams 
and canvas—instead of burlap. 

In one Summer home where space was 
insufficient for the dresser and sewing 
machine in the family room, a clever de- 
vice combined both pieces of furniture. 
A pine board the width of the machine 
top was fastened to four legs that raised 
the board above the open works of the 
machine. A long ruffle of muslin was 





A LOUNGING CHAIR FOR WARM WEATHER. 


tacked around the top of the board, and 
when the machine was not in use this 
attachment served as a dressing-table to 
hold brush, comb and the smaller articles 
for the toilet. 

Cretonne has held its popularity for 
many years as a hanging for bedroom 
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bebeees. winters 


| Insure next winter against 
| discomforts like those of 
_last winter by installing 
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AMERICAN y. [DEAL 


onc BOILERS 


Put in now at 
summer prices, by 
best mechanics. 
Put in OLD cot- 
tages, houses and 
all OLD buildings 
as easily asin new. 
They give sure 
home comfort,with 
marked fuel econo- 
my, and least care. 
Ask for valuable 
booklet (FREE). 
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Built from choicest mahogany or 

oak—hand finished by skilled 

furniture workers. Every part is 

perfect; every corner is true. 

Carries twice as much music as the ordinary cabinet. 

Keeps it neater and handier. We sell direct from 
the factory to you at factory price. 

When you open the door the music swings out to you. 

The King Ideal Music Cabinet is the best music 

cabinet made. 88 in. high, 18 in. wide, 16 in. deep. 


Price $12.00 


Send for Catalog 9 of Music Cabinets. 
a “6 10 ** Ladies’ Desks. 
11“ Sectional Bookcases— 
Colonial Clocks. 


.. MANTELS 


At Factory Prices 


There is nothing that adds 
| as much tothe beauty and 

} cheerfulness of a home as 
e// & beautiful mantel and 
fireplace, and anyone can 
afford one if they buy it 
) “Direct from the Faetory”’ 


} as it means a saving of 
from 35 to 50 per cent. on 
*) your purchases, 
tl WE PAY FREIGHT to all 
| points east of the Mississippi 
* River and north of Tenneswe 
* 7) and North Carolina, and allow 
| a diaeount to points beyond. 
| Our designs are the most ex- 
| clusive and exquisite ever pro- 
+} duced and we have them at 
>) allprices, Send 10c. in stamps 
for our large handsome &0- 
) page catalogue which shows a 
| complete line. 


| CENTRAL MANTEL CO. 
= \ 1207 Olive St., St. Louls, Mo. 


HAIR GOODS 





Perfect-Fitting Stvlish 
Pompadours. 
WIGS Wavy Switches. 
for Ladies and 3.00 up. 
Gentlemen. Complexion Beautifiers. 


Mlustrated Cataloyue Free 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. A. 
70 State Street, Chicago, 





Thedrudgery of housework disappears 
before the magi 














touch of Rogers’ 
Klenzer. It becomes easy to keep silver- 
ware and cut glass bright and sparkling. 
With its aid, dirt and grease are readily 
removed from carpets, rugs, curtains, 
woodwork and floors. 

Rogers’ Klenzer is the wuiversal 
cleaner. It contains none of the injuri- | 
ous substances which make many soaps 
unfit for use, It is the conquering foe of 


dirt and grease wherever found—yvyet 7s 
so mild that ttwill not injure the most 
delicate hands O} choicest fabi Ze S: 
i 
} 


2a, Put up in one pound glass 
k. jars, 25c. each. Ask your ; 
v| dealer. Asample jar will 
4 be sent free upon receipt gy 


ay of 10c. to pay postage. | 
me Once tried always used. 


eee Detroit White Lead Works [saat 


vie (ep Ske = «534 Milwaukee Ave. fp 
: DETROIT ' 
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The round iron hoop 


electric-welded and guaranteed not to fall off—is 
an exclusive feature of the best freezers made— 


Lightning, Gem and Blizzard {| 


Drawn-steel can-bottom that will not leak, break 
nor fall out is another point of superiority not 
found in other makes. 

| Booklet of ‘* Frozen Sweets "’ by Mrs. Rorer, free. 

| 


Philadelphia, Pa. 



















_ NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
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SUFFOLK 
Sanitary Fleece BlanKets 
are easy to wash, beautiful to look at, superior 
to woolen blankets in many respects, and indis- 
pensable for spring and summer use. 

Only Cost $1.50 for Full Size Pair 
Pure white with baby blue or rose pink borders. 
If not found at your dealer’s send us $1.50 


with dealer’s name, and we will send you by 
prepaid express one sample pair. Write to-day. 


FLANOLA MFG. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Reduced Rates on household 


goods to or 
from Colorado, California, Washington 
and Oregon. Write Kekin’s Household 
Shipplug Co,, 9354 Washington St., Chicago 





HOUSE FURNISHING 
(Continued ) a 


windows and for covering furniture. Its 
usefulness is lately being extended into 
the living-rooms of the Summer home, 
and a parlor or drawing-room is often 
seen* with flowered coverings on chairs 
and sofas. 

Hand-printed linens make artistic cov- 
ering for upholstered Summer furniture. 

New ways for using the linen taffeta are 
constantly being discovered. It has been 
adopted for furniture, either upholstered 
or as slip covers, for window and door 
hangings, for book-rack and photograph 
covering, bedspreads and bolster covers. 

A picture screen can find a place in 
almost any room in the Summer home. 
The upper part of a screen of this kind 
is fitted with a glass in each panel to pro- 
tect the picture, the framework holding 
both together. 

In a home situated on a much-travelled, 
dusty highway, the fur- 
niture is, of neces- 
Sity, put into slip-cov- 
ers for three months 
of the year. This 
season the _ printed 
swan’s-down will take 
the place of the gray- 
striped linen, giving 
better protection to 
the polished wood and 
a livelier appearance 
to the rooms. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ 
PROBLEMS LN 
HOUSE. FU Ke 
NISHING. 


(Jrguiries on the butlid- 
ing, furnishing and dec- 
oration of the house will 
receive attention by mail 
if accompanied by re- 
turn postage.) 





BRIDES’ GiFrs.—In 
place of silver a bride * 
is often given some ar- 
ticle to decorate or to 
furnish her home. The . 
choice should be one 
that will not be out of 

lace anrong her own se- 
ections. A plaster cast, 

a copper jardini¢re, brass 

SaneleatiCkes, a leather mat for the table, a 
piece of pottery, a lamp, a chair or small table 
and a sofa-pillow or footstool are suggested. 

INTERIOR COLORS FOR A SMALL HousE.— 
Helpful suggestions cannot be given, as no 
description comes with the inquiry. The 
wood finish, exposure, lighting and furnish- 
ings already in the room are all essential in 
considering the covering for the walls. 

USING A FLAG FOR A PILLOW-COVER.— 
The colors of our flag are not adapted to 
permanent decoration inside the house, and 
the patriotic idea for which it stands hardly 
seems fittingly expressed when the emblem is 
used as a head-rest. 

Cozy Nook BY FIREPLACE.—The_ two 
open spaces five feet long on each side of the 
open fireplace may be arranged in this way : 
Build in a low, wide seat on one side and 
place a low table with a reading light at the 
end farthest from the fire. On the other side 
build a bookcase four feet high along the end 
and around the angle to the window. A 
reading chair and another table and lamp 
might Te placed here. “The seat should have 


on 
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A TOILET SET OF PLAIN GLAZED WARE. 






































a cushion filled with-hait/ bute not 
stuffed, and a set of pillows at the 


February issue gave. some suggeé 
seat and pillow covering. ~ — 


~ eee 

TABLE-COVER IN A DINING-I 
is customary now to leave the tabl 
ered after meal-times except for a mi 
broidery or leather. In this. cas 
family use the room to sit in, the 

erhaps needed. The most durable 


or this purpose is the fifty-inch liner 
or the single-faced variety. If the 


used, a lining of sateen will be requi 
hem may be covered by a two-ar 
inch galloon in antique gold, = 


MEDIUM-PRICED WINDOW ~-CUE 
The Renaissance and Cluny are thet 
tains at a moderate cost. In addition 
styles there are every season novelty ct 
by the pair and by the yard that a 
very attractive. The écru or linen ¢ 
adopted in rooms that do not hay 
woodwork, and the white or m-¥ 
used in other places. The Marie Ant 
curtains have not been very long 
market, but have become popular. Th 


of Brussels lace, white or écru, with th 
ration made of narrow and wide tap 
simple curtain can be made at home wit 
same net and tape by sewing three lines 
the sides and bottom, The edges shoul 
be turned over for a hem and the taf 
over the stitches. 


MATERIAL TO COVER A 
Leather covering for a lounge used | 
children of the Rouschold is not as Cor 
able as a textile fabric. If a plain cc 
desired, velours or mohair plush is 
soft and pleasant. In mixed colors al 
terns the cotton or’ wool tapestries 
used. In the latter, costing from two 
a yard up, in fifty-inch goods, the sm 
designs in two tones of one color ar 
adopted. 


ANOTHER DINING- RoomM.—Th 
woodwork which is under discussion 
room will not be too delicate for € 
use. The eggshell finish is _easil 
with soap and water. Instead of kt 
picture moulding in gilt, it may be 
glue and painted like the woods 
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low ingrain 

-paper a 
iped paper 
the same 
or will give 
re style to 
: low ceil- 
- A border 
brown car- 
-filling and 
rug of yel- 
ry brown 
1 old blue 
' both in 
od taste. 


‘URNISH- 





priation 
this room 


ide, as 
tes and styles vary in different places. 
out fifty dollars might be spent on rugs, 
ty-five dollars on furniture (sofa, chairs, 
n0 bench and tables), twenty dollars on 
tains and fifteen on pictures, a plaster 
t and flower holders. Instead of select- 
the pheap parlor furniture it would be 
er tO make a tasteful sitting-room with 
made articles, each having a specific 
bose. The piano already installed and 
alls covered with paper give the room 
it without terpachin on the sum al- 
d for its furnishing. The diagram shows 
angement of furniture that may be tried: 
1, a Sofa against the wall; No. 2,a round 
€ with a reading lamp; No. 3, an arm- 










” FIREPLACE 


I7x /4 Fr. 


ir b 

; No. 5, a music cabinet; No. 6, rocker 
easy chair; No.7, oblong table for books 
i flowers, No. 8, side chair, 


the fire; No. 4, the piano and 
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MAKING AN 
CHEERFUL.—Instead of papering the walls and ceilin 
of this room, the yellow cedar, with which it is finished, 
may be left to do its share in the color effect. At the 
windows some yellow-and-white cotton crépe or silko- 
line may be hung; at the doorways a thick, soft mate- 
rial in pure yellow, of as good quality as can be afforded. 
The colored prints of stage coaches and hunting scenes 
in reds, yellows and greens would be attractive on the 
walls, framed in wide white mats and flat gilt bands. 
In the darkest corner of the room a small mirror framed 
in gold may be hung; 
laid over the divan and the 
turtium shades—salmon yellow, russet and orange. In 


A SPACE-SAVING DEVICE, 





ALASKAN SITTING-ROOM MORE 


een may be 


a plain spread of 
with the nas- 


illows covere 


the Winter months and 
rainy weather the glow 
of color produced with 
these furnishings and 
decorations will be 
bright and harmonious. 


THE TREATMENT FOR 
A SMALL DINING- 
RoomM.—The wall space 
having been cut into by 
four doors and one win- 
dow suggests the use of 
a plain paper. A small, 
two-toned buff paper 
would keep the room 
light after the sun had 
left the one east win- 
dow. The desire for a 
pee shelf would better 

€ given up, and six-inch 
shelves for pottery fast- 
ened with simple brack- 
ets above each door. 
(See the May DELINEA- 
TOR for an illustration 
of a shelf of this char- 
acter.) A white net or 
lace may be hung at the 
window to the sill anda 
soft green-and-blue silk 
or cotton over-curtain 
used at night. The wood- 
work may be white and 
the furniture selected in 
dark oak finish. 


WALL COVERINGS 
FOR A TEXAS HOUSE 


FINISHED IN CHERRY.—The long, narrow 
hall will appear at its best in a paper of mixed 
colorings in no regular design, but with the 
tone of the cherry woodwork showing in it. 


The dining-room and library, although sepa- 
rated only by an arch, are used for two dif- 
ferent purposes and would, therefore, be 
better if treated as two distinct rooms, and a 
thick portiére hung in the opening. The 
dining-room paper could be a tapestry pat- 
tern with soft red and light brown in the col- 
oring, and the library paper a_ two-toned 
Stripe or figure in.color like the woodwork. 
A plain dull-red paper may be used in the 
parlor. The less contrast made between 
woodwork and walls, the more harmonious 


MITCHEN 
2 x14 


DINING - Room 


L/BRARY 


will be the result. Although this scheme 
brings in a good deal of red, a variety can be 
added in blue, green and oak in the furni- 
ture and floor coverings. 
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“ROO/SEAL 


applied on an old leaky shingle, tin or felt 
roof will make it absolutely waterproof. 
Stops the rusting process in tin or iron, and 
stops warping or rotting of shingles. Will 
add ten years to the life of a new or old roof. 
@ ROOF LEAK is the most durable sun 
or winter proof paint or coating possible to 
make. Does not crack in winter or soften 
in summer. Easily applied. Imparts no 
taste to water. 

q ROOF LEAK SHINGLE DIP renders 
the wood absolutely weatherproof, and when 
the shingles are nailed on the roof they be- 
come cemented together sotightlythat warp- 
ing which causes cracked shingles and loose 
nails is positively prevented. 

ROOF LEAK is shipped in the heavy liquid 
cement form, and is applied as received on worn 
and leaky surfaces, It is reduced with one quart 
of boiled linseed-oil to each gallon if used as a 


durable paint on surfaces in good condition. Shin- 
gle Dip is shipped ready for dipping. 


ROOF LEAK COATING AND ROOF LEAK 
SHINGLE DIP are made in Black, Maroon and 
Dark Green. Five gallons up to any quantity, 75c. 
per gallon, freight paid east of Denver. Returnable 
at our expense if not approved. 


ROOF LEAK is sold by up-to-date paint and 
hardware dealers. Those whotry to sell you some- 
thing else are not doing you justice, because there 
is “ nothing else like ROOF LEAK.” 


Liquid samples, together with an interesting 
booklet showing its various uses, will be sent on 
request, or to enable you to give it a practical test, 
we will send you for $1.00, delivered free to your 
door, one gallon which is sufficient for cementing 
100 square feet of leaky surface, or painting 200 
square feet. One gallon of Shingle Dip covers about 
400 square feet, shingles both side. 


ELLIOTT VARNISH CO, { 152 Futton.St., Chicago 


Manufacturers of Fine Varnishes and Inventors of 


RecA Meak? 


Don’t Wear Out 


like silk loops--are not exposed like other metal 
eyes. Triangle Ends hold them securely in place. 


The seam is always smooth and flat where 


PEET'S iuwistie EYES 


are used. All sizes at all stores or by mail. Black 
or white 2 doz. Eyes 5c.—with Spring Hooks 10c. 
Sold only in envelopes. Look for the Trade Mark. 


“‘It’s in the Triangle”’ 


PEET BROS. Dept. H 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADE MARK REG. 


Is the most popular fabric in the market for 
Ladies’ Petticoats and Waists and Children’s 
Dresses, as it is soft and beautiful like the 
finest French flannel, and very durable. 

We make **FLANOLA” ina large variety 


of shades and beautiful patterns, all woven 
in fast colors, 


Only costs 10 cents a yard 


If your dealer does not keep it, send _us his 
name, and we will mail you samples free of 
charge, and inform you where to get it. 


FLANOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. 0. Box 3094, BOSTON, MASS, 


HIPS IN! Sea ie 


Boston Hygienic Dip Pin! 


10 cts., or we will send 3 for 25 cts. 
Boston Hygienic Corset Oo.,16 Winter St., Boston, Mass.,U.5.A. 





Try Blackberries in Shredded Whole Wheat Baskets. 
See Vital Question Cook Book, Recipe No. 139. 


HE women hold the health of the 
entire community “in the hollow of 
their hands” because they select and pre- 
pare the food which builds the human 
body or does not do so. The women of 
the land, with careful purse and kindly 
pots and pans, stand guard over the 
family health. 7Zh7s protection means 
nothing less than the health of the conmu- 
nity and the vitality of the nation. 


STIREDDED 
WHEAT 


Biscuil and Triscuit 


are the foods which completely nour- 
ish the human structure. Chemistry 
has determined this to be true by finding 
that in this natural food are contained 
the exact counterparts of the human 
body. 


True women, with the interest of their 
families at heart, will provide Shredded 
Whole Wheat regularly. 


Shredded Whole Wheat lends itself 
readily to all the delightful feminine con- 
ceits of cookery and graces the refined 
repast, Morning, Noon or Night. 


Sarah Tyson Rorer says: ‘‘I consider 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit the most perfect 
of all foods thus far put on the market.” 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
is the standard all-day cereal and may be 
served with milk or cream or in combi- 
nation with fruits, preserves or vege- 
tables. 


Triscuit, the New Toast, is used as 
bread, toast, crackers or wafers. Try 
Triscuit spread with butter or cheese. 


Write for our illustrated cook book ‘‘The 
Vital Question’’—sent FREE. 


The Natural Food Company 


Makers of Shredded Whole 
Wheat Products 


New York. 


Niagara Falls, - - 
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SANDWICHES.—HALF CUP 
SOFT BUTTER; ADD SEVEN 
CLEANED BERRIES, ONE CUP CON- 
FECTIONERS’ SUGAR, TABLE- 
SPOON LEMON JUICE; MASH; SET 
ON ICE TO CHILL; SPREAD CRUST- 
LESS FRESH BREAD AND ROLL; 
PIN IN CLOTH FOR THREE HOURS. 
ARRANGE IN A PYRAMID ON 
A LACE-PAPER_ DOILY AND 
DECORATE WITH WHOLE BER- 
RIES AND THEIR FOLIAGE. 


VEGETARIAN COFFEE. 
ONE TEASPOON EACH OF WHOLE 
ALL-SPICE CINNAMON, CLOVES, 
CRUSHED NUTMEG, BLADE MACE, 
QUARTER OF BAY LEAF; STEEP 
IN ONE QUART OF WATER HALF 
AN HOUR; STRAIN IN HOT POT, 
ADDING ONE LUMP OF SUGAR FOR 
EACH GUEST. A PITCHER OF 
HOT CREAM IS AT HAND FOR 
THE HOSTESS TO DRESS THE 
“ COFFEE’? BEFORE THE LATTER 
IS PASSED. ROSE-DISKS ARE 
DROPPED INTO THE BEVERAGE. 


VEGETARIAN BREAKFAST 


BY ANNA W. 






































MORRISON 


THE FRUIT COURSE 
PLACE FIVE SLICES OF 
ON PLATE; THEN TWO SL 
OF PINEAPPLE, VANDYKED 
EDGES; AGAIN FOUR SLICE 
BANANA, AND FOUR LA 
STRAWBERRIES, SPRIG OF MIN 
CENTRE; SECTIONS OF ORAN 
MEMBRANE REMOVED, ON 7 
OUTER EDGE. PASS PULVERI 
SUGAR. DIP THE BA 
LEMON JUICE TO PREVENT 
COLORATION AND REMOVE 
CORE FROM THE PINEAPP 
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POTATO BASKET. 
PINT MASHED HOT POTATO;T 
EGG YOLKS, TEASPOON 
DASH WHITE PEPPER, TEASPC 
EACH PARSLEY AND ONION 
GENEROUS PINCH CELERY SA 
FORM BASKETS OF TWO TAS 
SPOONS OF MIXTURE; BRI 
WITH EGG; BROWN IN OVEN 
WITH BOILED BUTTON RADI 
SEASONED WITH SALT, BUT 
AND WHITE PEPPER. ARRA 
GREEN PARSLEY OVER HAWN 
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Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite 


By bare imagination of a feast? 
—Shakspere 





UIT CROWN.—PREPARE ! ) 
}POTE OF FRUIT, ADDING ! 
IH COCOANUT; LET STAND |. 7 
|CcE TWENTY-FOUR HOURS; 
N OFF JUICE; FREEZE. PRE- 
DERRY JUICE USING RED 
















RY JUICE INSTEAD OF 
3; SWEETEN; TURN IN BOR- 
MOULD. WHEN SERVING 
XULD AND PLACE THE COM- yl 
; OF FRUIT IN CENTRE; Sic 
1 HEAP FROZEN ICE ON A, ANY Rowe” 
} CHERRIES WITH STEMS 
USED AS A DECORATION. 
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Wholesome, healthful, de- 
licious maple syrup, with 
the true maple flavor, made 
under conditions that insure 
its absolute purity and rich- 

ness of flavor; that is 


CHERRY CREAM.— COOK 
TWO HEAPING TABLESPOONS 
PREPARED TAPIOCA IN ONE PINT 
OF CANNED CHERRY JUICE FOR 
FIFTEEN MINUTES; ADD SUGAR 
IF NEEDED; REMOVE, AND WHILE 
HOT, FOLD IN STIFFLY BEATEN 
WHITE OF ONE EGG; POUR IN 
BUTTERED MOULDS; SERVE 
ICE-COLD WITH WHIPPED 













Towle’s 


Log Cabin 

















GETABLE CUTLETS.— 
INTO BITS COOKED CAULI- 
ER, CARROTS, CELERY OR 
RAGUS TIPS TO MEASURE 
3; ADD CUP THICK, SEA- 
D WHITE SAUCE; WHEN 
FORM INTO CUTLETS; EGG, 
D AND FRY IN DEEP FAT; 
SH WITH PIMOLAS AND 
S, PAPER FRILLS; SERVE 
GREEN BUTTERED PEAS. 








CREAM AND FRESH CHERRIES. 


Maple Syrup 


Always uniform in flavor and 
quality. Look for the “Log 
Cabin” brand on every can; it’s 
a guarantee of excellence and a 
pledge of satisfaction to you. 

If your dealer does not handle 


Towle’s Log Cabin Maple Syrup, 
Towle’s Log Cabin Camp Syrup or 
Towle’s Log Cabin Panoche Syrup 
send us his name and ten cents, 


and we will mail you a beautiful 
Log Cabin souvenir spoon. 
Our booklet ‘ From Camp to Table,”’ 


containing recipes for many dainty 
ishes, sent free upon request. 
















FRUIT SALAD.—LATTICED 
PINEAPPLE AND TART APPLES, 
STRAWBERRIES, BANANAS, CHER- 
RIES, PULPED ORANGES, SEEDED 
MALAGA GRAPES, CHOPPED 
BROWNED ALMONDS OR_ PEA- 
NUTS; BEAT ONE CUP OLIVE OIL, 
CAYENNE, SALT AND TEASPOON 
LEMON JUICE; SET ON ICE UNTIL 
STIFF; DISPOSE OVER SALAD 
BENEATH THE LATTICED FRUIT. 


SHROOM MELON.— ONE 
rT COOKED RICE BEATEN TO 
WITH ONE TABLESPOON 


Towle Maple Syrup Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Used by the Royal Families and Smart 


Hotels Throughout Europe. 





EREBOS 


ER; TEASPOON SALT, PEP- 
ONE PINT MINCED COOKED 
ROOMS; BEATEN WHITES 
NO EGGS. LINE -MOULD 
THICK TOMATO PUREE; 
LAY IN RICE; COOK IN PAN 
ITER IN HOT OVEN HALF AN 
eee ON A HOT DISH; 

WITH HOT MUSHROOMS. 
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rasce SALT 


NOURISHES. 


The Daintiest Dryest Salt for 
table or kitchen. Contains wheat 
phosphates, making it invalu- 
able in the daily food of growing 
children and delicate mothers. 









NEVER 
CAKES 


Send for sample, enough Jor the family, Name your grocer. 


‘*CEREBOS,’’ 78 Hudson Street, New York. 





WHY NOT? 


It’s more satisfactory—it’s much 
more economical—saves you 7777, 
money and disappointment. 
the famous 


With 


TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


You can make perfect ice creams and sher- 
bets in a very few minutes, as well as an 
unlimited variety of delicious frozen fruits, 
puddings and chilled dainties at a very 
trifling cost. It will surprise you to learn 
the great extent of “ White Mountain” 
usefulness. Send for our free receipt book 


“Frozen Dainties”’ 


which tells everything you need to know 
about the making of the most delicious 
desserts. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CoO. 
Dept. E, Nashua, N. H. 
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ChePenenrInk 
Artist 
Weleach Mustrating by Mail 


Practical Instruction in 
llustrating by the Ifr- 
gest Engraving 
‘ and Illustrating 

House In the U. 8. 


NAEHAND 

Compre- we: MAKE 
hensive course of ; 
ninety lessona. Work 
of students critlelsed by 
head of our Art Department. 
N THE ONLY PROFESSION WHERE MEN 

AND WOMEN HAVE EQUAL CHANCES. 


Send 10 cents for latest Catalog. Address Dept. 7. 
| BARNES-CROSBY CO., 41 Union Square, New York City 
GERD FREE to AGENTS 


Flat, thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, HL, or Buffalo, N.Y. 
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#2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept.AR. 
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VII.—OUTDOOR FESTIVITIES 


N SERVING the refreshments for 
outdoor festivities the young, house- 
keeper must remember that refined 

simplicity should guide her efforts in that 
direction, and that perfect cooking, fault- 


less service and immaculate surroundings - 


are the elements of success. For the 
suburban hostess living adjacent to a 
large city that is accessible by conve- 
nient train service, a simple party out-of- 
doors can be easily arranged, which will 
give greater enjoyment than many an 
elaborate dinner, musicale or dance given 
in town. What the guests will appre- 
ciate is change, a breath of country life, 
a flavor of the unaccustomed, a pretty 
outdoor scene if possible, and, above all, 
refreshments that, while not necessarily 
extravagant, are dainty, seasonable and 
appropriate. 

If the hostess possesses a roomy piazza 
a porch card party is a delightful form 
of entertainment for a bright, sunshiny 
afternoon. Arrange your card tables on 
the piazza, which should be decorated 
with great bunches of field flowers, vines 
and ferns, and in one corner, resting on a 
low rustic table, place the punch bowl, 


filled with raspberry cup. Set the punch 
bowl on a silver tray, covered with a linen 
square embroidered in clover design, and 
have it large enough to accommodate a 
liberal supply of glasses. To this at- 
tractive spot the guests may go during 
intervals of the game and partake at 
pleasure. 

Later in the afternoon a frozen dainty, 
accompanied with cake or sweet wafers, 
should be served, or if a more elaborate 
menu is desired, a chicken or lobster 
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SERVING OF 
AND 
WAITING AT 


BY ELEANOR MARCHANT 


CAFE CREME TABLE DECORATED WITH DAISIES, POPPIES AND BLUETS, — 


TABLE 


salad, with delicate olive a 
ber sandwiches, may precede 
course. The waitress shoul 
structed to cover the card-tables 
hemstitched tea-cloths; after } 
fringed or hemstitched napkins: 
uted. Vanilla ice-cream servec 
bet glasses and decorated with 
raspberries forms a delicious 
tion for a warm Summer after 
small platter containing cake 
should be provided for ea ch 
is placed in position by. the w 
the ices are passed. 

This form of hospitality is , 
lent for an evening entertain 
which event the piazza may be¢§ 
orated with lighted Japanese 
The following menu is sugges tec 


Flot Bisque of Clams, in © 


Lobster Patties. Olives. 
Rolls. - 
fruit Sherbet. Mi 
Coffee. 


If the young pousskeepes 
with either a golf or tennis oe 
of July celebration, to which tl 


. 
a 


and their friends are invi 
favorably received. As, doubtle 
of the members asked will be 
ing friends over the national 
they will gladly welcome the ct 
showing their guests over the clut 
and perhaps testing the merits 
tennis courts and golf course. 
the interior and piazzas of the cl 
with red, white and blue bur 
American flags; and if a smal 
of flags can be constructed or 


2d is 
. 


] answer admirably as a shelter for 
afé créme table, which is sure. to 
tremely popular if the afternoon is 
l sultry or close. Have the table 
ted. with the national colors and in 
ot a.number of young girls, who 
received 
ructions 
to prepare 
beverage. 
following 
e should 
sed for the 
crome : 
to a tum- 
put two 
lespoon- 
of vanilla 
ream, then 
quarters 
with iced 
adding a 
ladleful of 
ped cream 
ch glass be- 
it is served. 
he tea-table 
er may be 
nged on the 
> piazza or in the entrance hall, and 
id be decorated with small flags, 
ly crackers and toy cannons, to render 
$ patriotic as possible. An appropri- 
centrepiece is made by using a small 
1 or bust of Washington. This is 
ed on a pedestal of the desired 
ht and is then banked with a mass 
ed and white carnations interspersed 
| blue ragged sailors or other blossoms 
he same color. 
ced tea and fruit punch should be 
ed from opposite ends of the table 














CARD TABLE ARRANGED FOR 


0 ladies who have been invited to 
€ in this capacity. At least four 
ladies may be asked to assist 
tearoom, their duty being to sec 
guests are served with whatever 
ents they may prefer, and as 
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CORRECT SERVICE FOR FROZEN DESSERT AT 
AFTERNOON CARD PARTY. 







much of the success of the entertain- 
ment depends upon these assistants, care 
must be exercised in their selection. 

The refreshments served should be of 
the simplest description, as the majority 
of guests will probably prefer cooling and 
iced beverages 
to substantial 
viands. Dainty 
rolled sandwich- 
es filled with 
minced chicken, 
shredded lettuce 
and chopped 
olives; cheese 
sticks tied to- 
gether with nar- 
row red, white 
and blue ribbon, 
small cakes dec- 
orated withrasp- 
berry and vanil- 
la frosting and 
tiny standard 
dishes _ contain- 
ing salted nuts 
and confections 
are all that will 
be required. At 
an a/ fresco tea given by acountry club or 
golf club, napkins are not considered nec- 
essary and need not be provided. 

For the young housekeeper with but 
few social ambitions, and who through 
some force of circumstances is restricted 
in her hospitality to the simplest form of 
entertainment, the day’s outing or picnic 
given to a few congenial friends in a 
nearby park or in some shady spot ina 
neighboring woods, is a rest and relief to 
both hostess and guests. 

As the success of the picnic depends 
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THE FIRST COURSE OF THE SUPPER. 


on the selection and packing of the 

luncheon care must be exercised that the 

viands chosen have the charm of novelty, 

and:that they are so packed in the paste- 

board boxes in which they are carried 

that they may be easily served in attrac- 
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“When Mama 
Comes Home 


I will have the 
dessert all 


ready. I often 
prepare Jell-O 
for my parties, 


and it’s just as 
good as Mama 
makes. She 
makes it in 
about a mill- 
ion different 
ways, it seems 
to me, and it’s 
like a new dessert every time. Why don’t 
you try it? It’s fine! Every one says 
so.” Jell-O is sold everywhere, 10 cents 
per package. Takes only two minutes 
to prepare. 

Send for New Book of Recipes with col- 

ored illustrations, mailed Free. Address 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD C0O., Le Roy, N.Y. 


FOR PICNIC AND CAMP 


ARTICULARLY suitable for lunches 
for summer outing parties is Yacht 
Club Salad Dressing. It adds such zest 


and tang to ham, tongue or any cold meat 
that the daintiest and most appetizing sandwiches can be 
made with it. One point of superiority that gives Yacht 
Club a noteworthy distinction 1s claimed by its makers— 
the absolute absence of the flat or ‘“‘store”’ taste so often 
complained of in ready-made dressings. 

But its use as a cold meat relish is not the most impor- 
tant claim to the consideration of the housewife that is put 
furth in behalf of Yacht Club Salad Dressing. At this 
season of the year, when crisp, fresh vegetables are so 

lentiful and so easily procured, the preparation of de- 
icious salads is a simple and inexpensive matter. 

Witha bottle of Yacht Club Salad Dressing in the house, 
the family can enjey a different salad for nearly every day 
in the year. With it, the most attractive and healthful 
combinations are possible. Only the finest Italian olive 
oil is used in its making, and it is declared by good judges 
to equal the best home-made mayonnaise, when served 
with fresh lettuce, celery, spinach, watercress, cold slaw, 
cucumbers, beets or onions, etc. It is unequalled for 
lobster, shrimp, chicken, salmon and all salads. 

If you will send your grocer’s name and address, you 
will receive a beautiful illustrated booklet, ‘ ‘Table 
Helps for Housewife and Hostess,” by Janet McKenzie 
Hill, of the Boston Cooking School Magazine. It is per- 
fectly sale to predict that after you have read this 
interesting litthe book, containing more than LOU rare 
recipes, you will not rest satisfied until you have tried a 
bottle of Yacht Club Salad Dressing—and it is equally 
certain that when you have tried this delicious dressing 
just once, nothing less appetizing will ever satisfy you 
again. Your grocer should have Yacht Club Salad 
Dressing, and you should have this helpful booklet. 
Write for it to-day. Address 


TILDESLEY & CO., 251 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


—— 


CANNING and 
PRESERVING 


Jams, marmalades and jellies. How tocan 
and preserve fruits, to pickle and make cat- 


sup. All recipes show the exact quantity of 
each ingredient needed, rendering failure 
impossible if directions are followed. Price 
15 cents, postage prepaid. 


The Butterick Publishing Company, Limited 
Butterick Building, New York 
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— FRUITS 


M California, the Eden of America,sends Y 

{ her summer fruits to all markets—they | 

]/ are most delicious and healthful, having 

a delicacy and richness of flavor un- 
matched by fruits from any other part | 

| of this or any other country. | 

| 

| 

{ 









| 










The Time When Fruits Will Be On Sale: 






JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
Peaches Peaches Peaches Piunes 
Plums Plums Plums Pears 

{4 Prunes Prunes Prunes Grapes 
) Pears Pears Pears 
Grapes Grapes 






Fresh California Fruits are the most 
luscious, appetizing and healthful that 
may be obtained for table use and are su- 
perb for preserving. They havea firmness 
and solidity that prevents their becoming 
broken up and soft: and all, early ancl late, 
retain their beauty, color and rich flavor. 











Do your preserving from the early sliip- “ae 
ments of California Fruits. EE 
CAUTION: It is best to purchase & » 

e California Fruits in . 





unbroken a bearing the name 
and trade mark of a California Grower. 
This will avoid the risk of having other 
fruits mixed in and palmed off as real 
California grown. 


“* Eat fruit and be healthy,’’ 
California grows the best. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT DISTRIBUTORS 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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Delicious Desserts 


are the kind I can make of 


Minute @ 
Gelatine z 


It comes all preparedand putupin “4 
measuredenvelopes, ready for use 

It is the purest and it makes the 

most and the best. You can get it 

at your Grocer’s. Or, send l3c. and 

geta full-sized pkge. of this Minute 
Gelatine and the famous Minute 

Coat Book (sells for 10 cents). 


Address Dept. ID 
Whitman ieseek Co., Orange, Mass. 


Mrrs. Minute Tart 





a, Minute Jevta-Crysta and Minute Mauta-Correena. 


A WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION IS THE 
66 h>. _(\99 Combination Baker 
O-H I-O and Steam Cooker 


a Phe sts 86 Bakes Bread, Cake and 
It Whistles roasts Meats perfectly in up- 
per half. In the lower com- 
partment it cooks by steam, 
or if desired steam can be 
used in both compartments, 
by opening a valve. This can 
» all be done over one burner, 
and saves 50 per cent. in fuel, 
labor and time. Invaluable 
for gas, gasoline or oil stoves 
for Summer use. Great for 
Summer cottages. Cooks a 
* neal without heating the 
kitchen. Nothing like it on 
the market. Fills a long felt 
want. Price $4and up. $1 
Cook Book free, ic. postage. 
Handsomely illustrated catalogue free. 
A Grand Opportunity for Good Agents, both sexes. Write to- 
day for terms and territory before it is too late. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 


THE O-HI-O COOKER CO., 716 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio 





POTATOES 


Only one toa family, otherwise l0c. 
y each. To make you acquainted with 
WHEATLET, we send this perfumed 
4 charm free, together with .S. Gov. 
Analysis ‘showing superiority of 


WHEATLET, if name of grocer who 
} does not keep WHEATLET is sent. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS oie 
} Lockport, N.Y: 





‘The handsomest souvenir of the 


World’ Ss Fair Greatest Exposition, in World's 


66 Fair colors (silk), postpaid, 25e, 
Meteor’ Address W. F. METEOR CO., 


354-B Century Bldy,., St. Louis. 











SERVICE FOR OUTDOOR FESTIVITIES 
( Continued ) 


tive form when required. Plan the menu 
in advance, taking into consideration the 


products of the fishing, if that be one of. 


the sports to be indulged in; or if the 
outing is to be in a vicinity where fresh 
fruit or berries are obtainable, most ac- 
ceptable additions may be made to an 
otherwise simple menu. Provide your- 
self with an inexpensive tablecloth, also 
with a square of white oilcloth exactly 
the same size, to place under the cloth 
when utilizing the grass or ground as a 
table in true picnic style, a number of 
small wooden plates and aluminum forks, 
spoons and cups; these are inexpensive 
and add very slightly to the weight of the 
lunch-box. Japanese paper napkins are 
also useful and should be selected in place 
of linen ones, as the latter are apt to be 
ruined with fat stains. 

After arranging the table-cloth, place 
in the centre a large wooden platter filled 
with berries and fresh 
fruit, using bunches of 
wild flowers and green 
vines artistically com- 
bined for decoration. 
A centre-piece formed 
of blackberries and a 
profusion of ‘black- 
eyed Susans” will 
charm the most fasti- 
dious hostess, and red 
raspberries with red 
clover and field dais- 
ies, are another pleas- 
ing combination. In 
packing the Juncheon 
try to place each course 
complete in a_separ- 
ate box, using paraffin 
paper around the vi- 
ands. This will facili- 
tate serving the meal. 

Three courses 
should provide sufficient variety, and the 
menu may consist of the following: 





Devilled Chicken, in Egg Cups. 
Brown Bread and Butter Sandwiches. 
Tomato Salad, Sauce Tartare. Olives. 
Cheese Crackers. 


Cream Wafers. 
Coffee or Lemonade. 


Fruit. 


The eggs should be each wrapped in 
paraffin paper before being placed in the 
box, and should be packed securely with 
the sandwiches (also wrapped) so that 
there is no possibility of their moving or 
shifting about. 

The second box should be lined with 
a sheet of blotting paper and then with 
paraffin paper; under these conditions 
the tomatoes may be easily transported. 
Arrange in the bottom of the box a layer 
of crisp lettuce leaves, and upon these 
place six large firm tomatoes that have 
had the skin removed, cover with the 
remainder of the lettuce, filling the inter- 
vening space with pitted olives and 
small wide-mouthed bottle of tartare 
sauce. The crackers may be purchased 
in a tin box and need not be opened until 
the salad is ready to be served. The 
third box is reserved for the fruit and 
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wafers. If lemonade is the 
be provided, the lemon sy: Om 
prepared at home, and mayb 
the requisite strength with | 
water at serving time. 
If the hostess has facilities a 
mand for making a small cam 
roasted potatoes and ears of 
be indulged in, and even the 
lar pot of baked beans may 
cooked by being buried in the 
These articles of food may seer 
young housekeeper as being of 
substantial nature to serve at < 
picnic; but she must not fail 
that her guests after a morning 
through the woods, or several he 
in following a brook with hook 
will return with sharpened appe 
ready to do full justice to the ge 
provided. 
A simple form of hospitality 


PICNIC BOX PACKED WITH FIRST COURSE OF PICNIC LU 


appeal to the feminine heart i is | 
mal four-o’clock tea served on th 
porch or piazza every afternoo 01 
hour, to which your intimate | fri 
acquaintances feel they will kt 
without a special invita dene 
the tea-table in one corner, 
around this central point a : 
fortable chairs. Cut loaf suga 
and thinly sliced lemon are 
flavoring and seasoning the tez 
hostess and guests prefer, and 
thinly sliced bread and _ butte 
wafers or some hot toasted mi 
companied with a tiny silver bon 
of crystallized ginger, are all the 
ments that will be required. 

As the interest naturally centr 
cup of tea it should be made 
table ; follow the old-time formt 
teaspoonful of tea for each per 
one for the pot.” See ee a 
lamp is filled and lighted, 
that the water is boiling bk efo 
poured upon the tea. The tea 
be then covered and allowe 
main undisturbed for three 
minutes, when the tea wi 
pour into the cups. 








os 


T 
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“Hunger Is The Best Pickle” 


SUMMER FRUITS CLEVERLY SERVED 


All housekeepers 
look forward to the 
coming of the first 
its of Summer, and for their prepara- 
1all the best recipes are brought forth. 
e following may well be added to 
then lore : 

\PPLE CROUTES.—Select tart, juicy 
les; peel, core and halve them cross- 
e. Have ready as many circles of 
ad as there are halves of apples, but- 
them generously, and dredge with 
ar; lay the apples on the bread, core 
:down, sprinkle with sugar and bake 
done. Serve hot with cream. 
;REEN APPLE AND JUNKET Cups.— 
am until tender three green apples 
led, cored and quartered; rub through 
eve and to the pulp thus obtained add 
ar to taste, a seasoning of nutmeg and 
-acupful-of whipped cream. Heat 
pint of rich milk to 100°, sweeten 
tly and flavor with half a teaspoonful 
xtract of rose; add a small junket 
et or a teaspoonful of liquid rennet. 
fill sherbet cups with the apple 
finish, filling with the prepared 
‘and set in a cold place to become 





GIPANE.— Mix to a smooth cream 
aten eggs and two level tablespoon- 
"sifted flour. Sweeten a quart of 
with half a cupful of sugar and 
x with orange-flower water. Add 
lually to the egg and flour mixture 
Stir in a cupful of macaroon crumbs. 
k ina double boiler until thick and 
oth. Set on ice to chill and serve 
ed over sliced peaches or luscious 
berries. 

TRAWBERRY BLINSEN.—Sift a cupful 
a quarter of flour with half a tea- 
mful of salt; beat three egg yolks, 
fe with a pint of ice water and 
othly blend with the sifted flour’ 
in the stiffly beaten whites of three 
and place in the ice box for three 
yur hours. Hull and mash a pint of 
vberries and sweeten with pulverized 
ir. Heat a tablespoonful of butter in 
ying-pan and when hot pour in a 
ter of the batter; when brown turn, 
on a hot dish and spread with a 
ion of the crushed fruit, fold as an 
lette or roll, dust with fine sugar and 
e at once. 

TRAWBERRY SALAD IN TOMATO 
Ss—Remove the centres from me- 
-sized, perfect, rose-red tomatoes and 
vith small, firm, perfectly ripe straw- 
ies. Cover with a cream mayon- 
> made with lemon juice instead of 
ar, 

TRAWBERRY CROQUANTE.—Prepare 
filling for this novel and delicious 
by soaking a box of gelatine in half 
ipful of cold water and when soft 






July, 1904 








add half a cupful 

of boiling water in 

which one cupful 

of sugar has been dissolved. Strain 
through cheese-cloth, add one pint of 
strawberry juice and set on ice until the 
mixture begins to thicken; beat with a 
cream whip until thick and frothy and 
stir in one pint of double cream whipped 
to a stiff froth. Bury a large round 
mould in salt and cracked ice to within 
an inch of the top. Soften one-quarter 
of a box of gelatine in three-quarters of a 
cupful of cold water and set over hot 
water until dissolved. Have ready a 
quart of firm, dry strawberries. Witha 
fork or tiny skewer dip each in the 
melted gelatine and arrange close to- 
gether around the sides and hottom of 
the mould. When the lining is complete 
carefully fill the centre with the cream, 
cover closely and set away to stiffen. To 
remove, turn the mould upside down 
and slightly warm the outside by cloths 
dipped in hot water. 

STRAWBERRY FLOAT. —Crush_ two 
quarts of ripe berries and whip into them 
the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs and 
a cupful of sugar; beat until light and 
foamy, turn into a deep dish and chill on 
ice. Make a custard by beating the 
yolks of three eggs with a cupful of 
sugar and adding a cupful and a half of 
thin cream, cook in a double boiler until 
the custard coats the spoon, flavor with 
almond extract and when cold 
around the prepared strawberries and 
serve. 

GRAPE-FRUIT COCKTAIL.—Nearly fill 
a glass with shaved ice, put in four table- 
spoonfuls of currant juice, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar syrup and one tablespoonful 
of the liquor from maraschino cherries. 
Stir well, strain off into a cocktail glass 
and add a small tablespoonful of grape- 
fruit pulp. 

Fruit SALAD.—Shred one small pine- 
apple; peel and cut in bits four peaches ; 
peel and cut into dice four bananas and 
one sweet orange. Beat together the yolks 
of four eggs until thick, add gradually 
one cupful of powdered sugar and one 
saltspoonful of salt and continue beating 
until the sugar is dissolved. Add the 
strained juice of two Icmons and two 
tablespoonfuls of maraschino. Arrange 
the fruit in layers, pouring a portion of 
the dressing over each layer, and serve 
very cold. 

GOOSEBERRY FoOoL.—Remove stems 
and blossoms from one quart of ripe 
gooseberries, put them into an earthen 
jar with one cupful of water, set in a 
panful of hot water and place in the oven 
until the skins burst. Add sugar to 
make very sweet, press through a granite 
colander (tin should not be used) and set 
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A Free Package 
We want you to try at our expense 
a package of Cailler’s Genuine Swiss 
Milk Chocolate for eating—almost 
new to Americans a year ago—now 
used all over the country, the favorite 

of the public. 


Simply send us your name and_ you will 
receive free a daintily packed sample, 


Cailler’s Genuine 
Swiss Milk Chocolate 


ir powder for drinking is unlike any other 
drinking chocolate or cocoa you know. You 
will recognize its superiority at once. Made 
in a model factory in Broc, Gruyere Valley, 
richest milk section in Switzerland. 
CAILI_FR'S is sold everywhere by druggists, confec- 
tioners and fancy grocers. Buysome; make atrial or write 
for a sample an compare with any other similar product. 
Then you will be convinced of our sincerity. Address, 
\ 
rN 


J. H. FREYMANN 
Gen. Agt.forU.S.A. 861 Broadway,N.Y. 







well and quick 
without 
| turning or ~ 
burning “Be 
| 
| 











aH, 





Put on your meat or fish, set it going 
Quicker, 


cleaner, surer than the old way. Broils 
both sides evenly at same time. Prac- 
Prices, $1.50 to $2.40, 
Best adapted to oil, gas 


tically no smoke. 
according to size. 


| 

| . 

and simply watch the clock. 
| or gasoline stoves. 


Send for Free Book 


telling all about it—give name of your 
dealer. Where dealers do not sell the 
‘“ Leland,” we ship direct—express prepaid 







east of Missouri River. Points beyond, 
50 cents extra. Write us to-day. 
LELAND 'MFG. COMPANY | 


Department C, Great Barrington, Mass. | 


——_—_—— 


REPUTATION COUNTS 
The signature ona 


er ‘Shade Roller 


insures perfection. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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’ —Delight, Biscuit, Cake 
Agent s Outfit Free. and Doughnut Cutter, 
Apple Corer, and Strainer. 5 articles in one. 
Sells on sight. Large Catalogue FREE. 
<= Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. S, Bath, aNe Y. 
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gener rs eS 8. 
Sold only ind! 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant 1n appearance, no sugar made can equal it 
in excellence. Every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect 
crystallization. You will be pleased the moment vou open a box. YOU WILL BE BETTER 
PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each package bears the design of a **DOMINO’’ MASK, ‘*‘ DOMINO’’ 
STONES and the names of the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). 


INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 
















FVe BOW 


1 fg jie,  oa\7 
~ es ete et 


A month under canvas 1n Colorado 
—that is what you need. The healthiest, 
sanest holiday you can plan. Not expen- 
sive —a dollar a day a person is ample. 






The Rock Island’s summer tourist rates are in eftect June 1 
to September 30 — $30 for the round trip from Chicago ; 
$25 from St. Louis, Two trainsa day, Chicago to Colorado 
Springs and Denver. ‘Thro’ car service from St, Louis, 

Full information at this office. Call 
or write 










JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Pass. Traffic Manager 
CiticaAGo, ILL. 
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THE KITCHEN 
( Continued ) 














aside until cold. Just before serving 
in one pint of double cream slig 
whipped. Serve cold in sherbet gl 
with toasted sponge-cake. 

MELON SHERBET.—With a spoon 


sweet cantaloupes. Rub through asi 
and add the juice drained from theg 
tres. Dissolve three cupfuls of sug 
one cupful of boiling water -and 4 
cold stir it into the pulp, of whicht 
should be a quart, and add half a em 
of orange juice. Turn into a-freezer 
freeze to a soft mush, thenadd a 
ringue made by whipping the white 
two eggs and half a cupful of conf 
tioners’ sugar to a stiff froth ; workdd 
thoroughly with a wooden spatula 
finish freezing. 

MIXED FRuIT SORBET.—Boil to 
for five minutes a pint of water 
pint of sugar. Chill and when 
freeze add two cupfuls of currant] 
half a cupful of sweet orange juice, 
finely shredded pineapple and ‘one 
of mineral water and freeze to at 
Serve in glasses. 

CHILLED RASPBERRIES. — Select 
quart of ripe, sweet raspberries 
look them over carefully, handling 
lightly as possible. Pour over a cup 
of sweet orange juice, sprinkle lavis 
with sugar and put for thirty ming 
into a freezer packed with iceand 
Serve with cream. 

COUNTRY PLUM CHARLOTTE 
and stone a quart of large, ripe plu 
Drop into a thick sugar syrup and$ 
gently for ten minutes. Line at 
with crustless strips of buttered bre 
Pour in the plums boiling hot, @ 
closely and set away to cool. 
quite cold serve with almond cream m@ 
by whipping double cream, sweetening 
faintly and adding shredded blanch 
almonds. 

WATERMELON SALAD.—Placea 
on ice until thoroughly chilled., R 
the heart and cut it into small ca 
Sift together a small cupful of :powd 
sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon; 
a teaspoonful of ginger and ‘a d 
of nutmeg. Sprinkle the melon 
with this, arrange in salad bowl, 
over half a pint of port wine ands 

FRANCES E. P 


Be 
DAINTY DISHES FROM ‘VEAL 


Because of its delicate flavor and d 
appearance when properly cooked, vé 
especially suitable for entrées-and for 
main meat dish at luncheon. | 

Fortunately, it is in best condition 
also lowest in price during Spring 
Summer, when heavy animal foods 
scarcely ‘relished, but it meeds © 
selected with discrimination. If 
flesh is flabby and of a bluish tinge 
animal has been too young. » Mar 
spectors have so frequently cond 
this type on account of its unwhol 
ness that it is now seldom exposed 
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FREE-—- 
Real Pepper 


Tone’s Pepper is so much bet- 

ter in flavor and strength than 

the common kind that we want to 

send you free (postage paid) a large 

sample. Wealsosend free to all who 

send their grocer's name and mention 

THE DELINEATOR, our famous 

book, ‘* Tone's Spicy Talks." 
a Full of new recipes. 

Bee 


<3 TONE’S SPICES 
a E/— 15 Kinds Always 10c. 


SA in moisture-proof, flavor-retain- 
ing packages. The best grocers 
generally sell Tone's Spices, but 
if yours doesn't, for $1 we will 
send prepaid 10 packages 10c. 
size assorted spices. A Complete 


Outfit. 
PURE 


Tone’s Spices in Packages 
Tone’s Coffees in Pound Boxes 
Tone’s Cannon Tea In Packages 
Tone’s Finest Flavoring Extracts 
Tone’s Economy Baking Powder 


TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa 


















































Sold direct 


from FACTORY 
to KITCHEN 


at wholesale prices. 


poe 


and upwards. 


The Hoosier 
Kitchen 
’ No. iit Price, ses ¥ Cabinet 


brings everything needed In cooking to you— 
sroups it conveniently—you’ve only to put your 
hand out. Store room, pantry and kitchen 
table in one. Hardwood; workmanlike con- 
struction throughout. Dust and mouse proof ; 
easily moved. You’ve ‘astring to your money” 
till satisfied. 

Write to-day for club offer and catalog showing 

other designs; also folding sewing and card tables. 


The Hoosier Mfg. Co., 16 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


and ploncer makers of Kitchen Cabinets. 


























Originators 


FREE TO | MOTHERS 








Send us the name of 
a dealer who does 
not keep the 


MINNEAPOLIS 


6 ‘NM’ ) 
WAIST 


and we will send you 
free one of our 25 
cent ‘ M”" Waists if 
you enclose 6c. for 
postage. Give age of 
child. Save children's 
health and figures by 
suspending clothes 
from the shoulders— 





Minneapolis “M’’' Waist 


showing how hosesupporters are attached. 

To fasten. Slip the point of the safety 
pin at the top of the Hose Supporters the ‘*M‘’ Waist does 
through the hollow tube at the bottom of this and never loses 
this attachment. A perfect arrangement. its shape. 


® 
Minneapolis Knitting Works, Dept. B, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Bap Gatishtng Gold, Sliver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
per, etc. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not 
deteriorate. Established 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents, 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free samples. 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


THE KITCHEN 
(Concluded ) 


powder, onion juice, lemon juice and salt; 
add the dissolved gelatine and stir until 
stiff enough to retain its form. Pile on 
a serving dish and sprinkle the parsley 
over the top. 

NONPAREIL VEAL CHOPS.— 


6 veal chops, cut thin, 

6 slices lemon, 

3 tablespoonfuls blanched almonds, 
1 1-2 tablespoonful butter, 

1 1-2 teaspoonful finely chopped parsley, 
1 1-2 teaspoonful celery salt. 


Wipe the chops, trim them and score 
along the edge to prevent curling. Heat 
a baking pan until hot enough to sear the 
meat; put in the chops, placing them 
close together, melt the butter, pour it 
over the top, dust with salt and pepper, 
sprinkle on_ the celery salt and aimonds 
and bake in a brisk oven until tender. 
Arrange them on a heated platter, garnish 
each with a slice of lemon sprinkled with 
the chopped parsley, and pass a cream- 
of-celery sauce with them. 
VEAL IN ITALIAN STYLE.— 


1 veal cutlet, 

1 cupful tomato sauce, 

1-4 = een 

1 

3 praisspeuabals drippings, 
Stale breadcrumbs. 


Boil the spaghetti in white stock or salted 
water until tender, drain well, put it into 
the tomato sauce, which has been made 
rather thick, and keep hot while preparing 
the veal. Trim and cut the meat into 
pieces of a size suitable for serving, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, coat with 
the egg and crumbs and cook slowly in 
the hot drippings until well browned on 
both sides. Pile the spaghetti in the 
centre of platter and arrange the veal 
around it. If liked, two tablespoonfuls 
of grated cheese may be mixed through 
the spaghetti and another tablespoonful 
scattered over the top. 
JELLIED VEAL.— 


1 knuckle veal, 
2 onions, sliced, 
1-2 cupful strong vinegar, 
1 doz.each of whole cloves and peppercorns, 
2 blades mace, 
1 teaspoonful whole allspice, 
1 bay leaf, 

Salt, 

White pepper. 
Select a knuckle with about two pounds 
of meat on it and have the bone sawed 
crosswise in several places. Put the 
knuckle into a large saucepan with two 
quarts of boiling water, bring to a boil, 
simmer for two hours, then add a tea- 
spoonful and a half of salt, and the rest 
of the ingredients, with the exception of 
the vinegar ; simmer for one hour longer. 
Take out the knuckle, cut the meat into 
small blocks and put it in a square 
mold. Strain the liquid, measure and, 
if there should not be three anda half 
cupfuls, add water to make up the de- 
ficiency ; add also the vinegar, and salt 
and pepper to season rather highly ; then 
pour it over the meat and stand in a cold 
place until jellied. Serve in slices gar- 
nished with lemon. 
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VEAL OLIVES, 








































Co oS 


6 slices lean, uncooked veal, 

6 thin slices boiled ham, 

1 pint boiling water, 

2 tablespoonfuls drippings, 

1 tablespoonful minced onio; 
Flour, salt and pepper. 


The slices of veal should mea 
two by four inches and be cut 
ham needs to be the same siz 
veal or slightly smaller. Sprin 
slice of veal with the chopped or 
and pepper, lay a slice of ham 
roll up compactly, fasten with 
skewer or twine and dust well y 
Heat the drippings, lay in the m 
occasionally until well browned, 
in the boiling water and simnm 
tender. Remove the olives to z 
dish, take out the skewers and k 
meat warm while making the 
Measure the liquid and, if ther 
one cupful, add water; thicke 
one tablespoonful of flour, mixed 
in a little cold water; season, 
sary, and pour the sauce over t 
before serving. 

RAGOUT OF VEAL.— 
2 cupfuls cold roast veal cut ir 

blocks, 

1 1-2 cupful stock, 
1  cupful cooked mushrooms, cut 

1-2 cupful cream, 
3 hard-boiled eggs, 
3. tablespoonfuls flour, 
2. tablespoonfuls butter. 
Put the stock and cream togethe 
saucepan, and bring them to boilir 
thicken the mixture with the f 
butter, which have been well blenc 
the meat and mushrooms, and 
the whole for a few moments. { 
the eggs, press the yolks througt 
and add them to the ragofit. § 
necessary, turn out on a warm 
put the finely chopped whites 
top of the dish, dust lightly witk 
desired, and serve hot. 

VEAL SAUSAGES.— 


1 Ib. lean veal, 
1-2 cupful milk, 
1-2 cupful stale breadcrumbs, 
2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
) 


‘ 


2 tablespoonfuls drippings, 

1 tablespoonful butter, melted, 

1 tablespoonful Worcestershire s 

Juice 1-2 lemon, 

1-4 cupful chopped, cooked ham. 
Put the milk and breadcrumbs 
saucepan and cook, stirring co 
until thick. Remove from the fi 
to it the ham, lemon juice, meltec 
and the veal (uncooked) chopp 
fine. Shape the mixture into row 
and cook these in the drippi 
brown; pour over them three 
boiling stock or water and si 
one hour, adding salt and - pepp 
end of half an hour. When t a 
done, arrange it on a warm 
the flour in cold water ° 
thicken the sauce, of which 
be two cupfuls; add the We 
and pour around the veal. 
dish with broiled tomatoes. 


SARAH WIND 
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ice cream 
in 
3 minutes 





At every dinner of consequence, private or public, ice cream or an ice is 
served. Ample assurance that a frozen dessert is the dessert best liked. The 


Peerless Iceland 


Freezer (one motion) freezes smooth, delicious ice cream and ices in three 
minutes. Made at home, sure to be pure. Easy to operate because so simply 
constructed. Patented stationary dasher scrapes sides of rapidly revolving can. 
Gives cream plenty of motion. No effort to turn. All gears enclosed, can’t get 


out of order. Makes better cream in _ less A SK Your Dealer 


time with less ice than any other freezer. 





If not satisfied, money refunded 


The standard for the home and for the caterer. 










All sizes, from I-pint (Toy) to the 4o-qt. Electric Motor Power Freezer. 


‘¢Six Cooks and a Freezer.”’’ 


Our new booklet (FREE.) Contains many new and thoroughly 
practical recipes prepared exclusively for the Peerless Iceland 
Freezer by Mrs. Rorer, Mrs. Lincoln, Madame Blay, Mrs. Janet 
M. Hill, Miss Fannie M. Farmer, Mrs. Christine T. Herrick. ..% 
Write for it. : 


DANA ® CO., Dept. C, Cincinnati. 
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SSO RMONARCH FIRE APPLIANCE CO. OF NY. PROPRIETORS. 


The Dry Chemical 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


fa A Product of Modern Science. 
2 EFFICIENT PROTECTION 


ALWAYS READY 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
7 SPEND A FEW DOLLARS AND SAVE THOUSANDS 
CENERAL SALES ACENTS 


Pope, MANUFACTURING, Co. 


sf WEW YORK «12 WARREN ST. IS SNOW ST. 
, BOSTON 221 cow 


PROVIDENCE, RI. 
LPHIA, 


ASHINGTON D.C. - aI] ata ST. NW. ae 2451 MISSION ST: 
Sent anywhere on receipt of three dollars 4 
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is the Cinderella of y century 
of the shapely, well-dressed foot. 
Large or small, a lady’s foot 
should be neatly encased and 
dressed. Therefore 


Trilby Shoe Polish 


is a chief requisite for her toilet. 
Send 8 2-cent stamps to pay postage 
and receive, with a 10-cent bottle 
of this world-famous Polish, the 


Story of Trilby 


a handsome book, richly illustrated 

with colors and photo-vignettes, 

telling the beautiful story in simple English and giving 

full information about all the Trilby Shoe Dressings. 
Address Dept. D 


COLUMBIA SHOE DRESSING CO., Bath, Me. 











Beautiful 
Sofa Pillow 7 
© Fab-Ri-Ko-Na Art Burla 
Rebs Faultless in taste and texture 
ar Exquis feindl ‘corative design. 
Embroidery designs, 22x 22 inches 50c. prep Nd. 
Price includes reverse side. Colored Raffia suf- 
ficient to embroider, 20c. extra. 
Our beautiful illustrated catalogue showing em- 
broidery and poster designs sent free. 
H. B. Wiggins Sons Co., 9 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Watsor’s Ant-Sugar 


25¢. 


or at drug- 
gists 


drives away ants. 
PLEASANT and HARMLESS to USE 
THE BRISTOL DRUG CO., 6 High Street, Ansonia, Conn. 





—in dining-room, sleep- 
ing-room and all places 
where flies are trouble- 
|some, Clean, neat and 
will not soilorinjureany- 
thing. Try themonceand 
¥ you will never be without 
them. Ifnot kept by deal- 
ers, sent prepaid for 20c. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
149 DeKalb Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE DAISY FLY KILLER Galterho ere irie 








THE HOUSEWIFE’S QUARREL wi ‘H 


PART II.—ANTS, CENTIPEDES, CROTON BUGS, ETC. 


HEN the ant, with all its uncles 
Vw and cousins, brothers and other 
relatives, overruns the premises 
it is a waste of time to put the legs of the 
food table and refrigerator into cups of 
water to keep the ants from getting at the 
food. It is also useless to place various 
remedies in their line of march and set 
traps of all sorts to catch the unwary. 
The fact is, the ants we see in the house 
are of the “neuter gender ’”—the male 
and female ants remain in the nest and do 
not enter the house at all. Their purpose 
is the reproduction of their kind, while the 
neuters perform the work for the entire 
army. The only way to exterminate this 
undesirable although wonderful little vis- 
itor is to find the nest and destroy it. 
Place some grains of coarse granulated 
sugar where they will be easily found 
by the little neuters and then watch 
each loaded body as it scampers over 
the line of march to the nest. Often 
the watching ends at the wall, especially 
if the house is old, and it may be neces- 
sary to cut away a portion of the surbase 
before the nest can be reached. At other 
times the little fellows make straight for 
out-of-doors with a wisdom one can only 
marvel at, and then, if followed, they will 
be seen to enter a hole in the ground. 
This is the nest which the neuters have 
excavated, and where the father and 
mother ants live in luxury. 

When the nest is in the house, saturate 
it thoroughly with kerosene, or with 
boiling water, doing the work quickly, for 
all the little spry mites will hurry to get 
away from the death-dealing fluid. Any 
portion of the wall or of the flooring 
that has been removed jin order to reach 
the nest can be replaced when the work 
is accomplished. 

When the nest is in the yard, procure 
a supply of di-sulphide of carbon, and 
make a hole in the nest with a pointed 
stick. Pour about two ounces of this 
“ death-to-ants ”’ down the hole and im- 
mediately cover it with the foot. If the 
nest is a large one, five or six holes must 
be made and the stuff poured in; havea 
number of large flat stones or bricks ready 
and place one over each hole as soon as 
it is prepared and filled. Be careful not 
to breathe the fumes while the work is 
being done, for they are very poisonous. 
It is these fumes that kill the ants in the 
nest. As for the contingency detailed to 
work, and who have escaped—they are 
neuters and are easily disposed of. The 
entire family can be wiped out in a day 
by this method. While waiting to destroy 
the nest, a chalk line around dishes will 
protect food, as will tarred paper spread 
on floors and shelves. 

Perhaps the greatest terror strikes the 
heart of the housewife when the centi- 
pede, or thousand-legger, puts in an ap- 
pearance. There have been so many 
foolish stories circulated among nurse- 
maids, and passed on to frighten chil- 
dren, that neither the study of zoology nor 
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the assurance from those: Jill 
these house centipedes are no 
is of any avail. When the 
knows that these centipedes 
roaches and bedbugs and only 
they are, there will be greater ef 
to keep down these other pest 
to get rid of the centipede, w 
all, useful instead of harmfciy 
tell that the bite of the house’cer 
not poisonous, and that there 
thentic cases of anyone hay 
poisoned by such a bite. Hoy 
bedbug is known to be pois 
some persons, and this may be 
with the centipede. In general 
the bedbug nor the centipede 
ous, and may be only on rare: ¢ 
The croton bug or water bug 
many localities the “roach” 'o 
roach,’’although thelatteris quite 
will disappear only for perfect ‘cl 
If one’s home is in an apartme 
that is full of these pests one’s ta 
ficult. It is possible to keep’th 
only by constant effort. Cucur 
ings scattered over the floor and ir 
ticular haunts of roaches will sc 
minate them, but the destructio 
croton bug is a more serious 
Every bit of food must be tightly 
and every bit of encouragemen 
way of crumbs left about the 
destroyed. Frequent washings 
shelves and woodwork with -str 
bolic water is as good as anytk 
borax scattered about their ha 
cause them to disappear. Chle 
lime is also discouraging to both 
and water bugs. They hate :c 
peel, so by laying bits of fresh p 
the sink they are kept away-f 
water; when water is denied 
these pests, they die or go whe 
can be obtained. 
A kind of black beetle gets i 
houses from time to time. To ge 
these, mix up some sugar and- pl. 
paris and place it in little heap 
the floor and shelves—where 
insects congregate. Ina little wh 
disappear. This is also an | 
way to get rid of cockroaches ; 
ton bugs. Tarred paper is anotiiid er 
for bugs of all kinds, since the 
to the odor. If one does not.ol 
sticky fly paper it will be found 
for ants and fleas and other small 
beside flies. Sprinkle a little sug 
the paper to make it more entici 
burn the sheet as soonas it is a 
A sheet of this sticky fly paper 
a nest of fleas, or in a place whe 
seem to gather, will catch a nur 
them. Place a piece’ of raw me 
middle of the fly paper and ae 
be attracted by it. As fast as. 
is full, burn it and put a fresh s 
the same place. 
Another way of getting rid 
which must be exterminated if th 
is to have any comfort, is to 


r el 
be 


rugs and matting, where they are 
nd in greatest numbers, with yellow 
ethrum powder, or Dalmatian powder. 
is is an old-fashioned remedy, but an 
ctive one. Shut the room closely 
ore sprinkling the powder around, 
| after sprinkling go out for about ten 
utes. At the end of this time give 
floor a thorough sweeping, taking up 
powder and the fleas together. Burn 
sweepings atonce. Repeat this daily 
il the fleas disappear. If a pet cat 
log is kept in the house during Sum- 
t, do not neglect to sprinkle under its 
plenty of this yellow powder at least 
e a week from the beginning of 
m weather. It will then be kept free 
m fleas, even if other dogs and cats 
>» have them, associate with it; the 
yder will also keep the fleas down in 
house. Here, too, an ounce of pre- 
ition is worth pounds of cure. 
Nearly every housekeeper finds it nec- 
ary, at some. stage in her housekeeping 
erience, to fumigate a room. The 
fashioned method, which is still as ef- 
tive as any, was used for sickness and 
ridding the house of bugs as well as 
ms. The room must first of all be 
led. Strips of newspapers, six layers 
*k, were pasted together with gum 
bic solution, and pasted over the doors 
| windows of the room with the same 
narabic. This paper was easily re- 
ved afterward, with soap and water. In 
rge kettle of boiling water a smaller ves- 
was placed, and in this vessel, which 
s sufficiently deep to come well up over 
water line in the large kettle, a hand- 
of sulphur. On the sulphur some 
Md alcohol was poured, a long wax 
er applied, and the housewife hastened 
of the room to avoid the fumes. The 
m was left shut for twenty-four hours, 
lat the end of that time neither bug 
‘disease germ remained. 
tis possible to purchase a box of 
lphur candles,” which make the work 
fumigating, for moths, bedbugs and 
er vermin, much more simple. One 
these candles is placed under the 
ned bed, or couch, another in the ward- 
, one near the bookcase, and others 
ere they may be needed. A hot coal 
ched to each will set it to smoulder- 
'; the housewife should leave the room 
once and close the door tightly. It 
l require several hours to burn out 
candles and clear the room, but when 
is over it will be free from vermin, dis- 
eand germs. If one begins early in 
Morning the work of fumigating will 
over by two o’clock in the afternoon. 
lect a bright, sunny day, and air the 
m thoroughly after opening it, so that 
vill be ready for occupancy by night. 
The presence of any of these insects 
our homes is a relic of barbarism, 
is as obsolete as the conditions 
it obtain in cholera-infested cities. 
Now that these small sulphur candles 
h be bought for so very little, and 
iply set alight in a closed room, there 
hot the slightest excuse for even the 
Siest of women to have a home in 
lich even one kind of bug is allowed to 
Way. MARY TAYLOR-ROSS. 


oT July, 16:04 : 
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COPYRIGHT 1904 BY OTIS H. KEAN, INC., N.Y. 


“A MULE BROKE OUT WITH CHICKEN POX— 
BROKE OUT HIS TENT, YOU SEE.” 


A BOOK illustrated by PETER NEWELL 


32 pages, the cleverest jingles and the most 
laughable drawings imaginable, done in colors, 
bound in stout boards; will be mailed to 


those little and big folks who send us one 
BOX TOP from a pound package of 


20-MULE-TEAM BORAX and ten 


cents in stamps or silver. | 
“Address Dept. C, Pacific Coast Borax Co., N. Y. City.” 


You re not to think this any ordinary book 
because youre getting it so easy. It’s just 
sent to help along the introduction of our 


brand of PURE BORAX 


And incidentally let’s not forget, that, of all things that 
deserve to be widely known and used—it is BORAX. 
BORAX should be used in the Toilet and Bath, in 
the Laundry and House Cleaning—in every cleans- 
ing process of the home. It doubles the power of 
soap and water. Borax differs in purity and quality just 
like other things. The Purest and Best Borax is 
20-MULE-TEAM BRAND. For Sale Every- 
where Cleanly Folks Live. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE TROLLEY BAB 
| WALKER 


® gives baby perpetual amusement and 

delight: Ww rife it teaches the little fel- 
low to walk. In it no injUny can befall 
him—mother can leave him_ without a 
care or anxious thought. Easily put 
up in any room, on porch or lawn 

(extra attachments furnished), practi- 
a cally indestructible, it admits of 
many different movements, per- 
mits baby to wander over the 
whole room, as babies love to do. 
Physicians strongly endorse it. 
Price $4.00. 

We send it on approvals Try 
it in your home. If you and bab 
are not poe satisfied, we will 
cheerfully refund the price. 

Ask your dealer for it. If he 
does not keep it, we will send it to 
you direct. 

FREE—Our beautiful illustrated 
booklet. Write for it to-day. 


FRANK WARD & SON 
Breckenridge, Mo. 





© 





BEAUTIFIES AND PRESERVES THE WOODWORK IN 


Summer Homes 


There is nothing more elegant, cleanly and_eco- 
nomical. Gives a beautiful finish to new and old 
hardwood, pine or painted floors ; wears like rub- 
ber; will not scratch, mar or show heel marks; 
water will not affect it. Excellent for bathrooms ; 
staircases, window sills, furniture, linoleum, etc. 
Send us 25c. to pay express charges, and we will 
deliver to your address a good Brush and a Can 
of Rogers’ Stainfloor Finish (Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry or Transparent), 
enough for twenty square feet, two coats, FREE. 

Bovklet, * Care of Fioors" sent upon request, 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
Makers of Rogers Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 
534 Milwaukee Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


DON’T SHOUT! 
The ‘*Morley”’ 


makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Tele- 
phone for the Ear —invisible, 
easily adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Over fifty thou- 
sand sold, giving instant re- 
lief from deafness and head 
noises. No case of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


The Morley Company, Dept. U, 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 


Handsome, durable.— 
¥ Cheaper than a wood 
fence, Special induce- 
ments to church and cem- 
eteries. Catalogue free. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
460 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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A Beantiful Human Hair 
Wavy Pompadour $1.35 


12 07. 22 in. Wavy Switch, 
$2.00. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, with sample. Money 
refunded if misrepresented. 


MISS A. DE LEON 
1025 Opera House Bldg., Chicago 
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LIMITED number of plants are 
generally known as_ poisonous, 
and yet many fail to recognize 
the plants themselves. Just now, 
with the return of the Summer 
outing and frequent excursions to 
the woods, a word of caution, 
coupled with either an adequate 
description or illustration, will be 
welcomed hy many people. 

Of plants poisonous to the touch, 
the commonest as well as the most wide- 
spread is Rhus foxicodendron, variously 
known as poison ivy, poison oak, poison 
Mercury, Mercury vine, three-leaved Mer- 
cury and three-leaved ivy. <A description 
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will enable even a novice to identify it. 
A climbing vine, clinging by its stem root- 
lets to trees, shrubs and fences, it is found 
also springing up in the grass, spreading 
rapidly underground by means of its run- 
ning root-system. It is sometimes con- 
founded with the five-leaved ivy or Vir- 
ginia creeper, as it is also called. It is 
easily distinguished from this, as well as 
from everything else, by its three-parted 
leaves—as distinct and separate as the 
three-parted leaf of the common clover, 
only much longer, three or four inches at 
least. 

The poison ivy is a rapid, graceful 
climber, with inconspicuous flowers which 
are succeeded by purple berries, and these 
added to the brilliant coloring of its 
foliage in Autumn make it highly at- 
tractive to one ignorant of its character. 
Strong salt water or a strong solution of 
baking soda, applied to the affected part 
immediately after contact with the vine, 
will usually obviate bad results. Rhus 
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Poisonous Plants in 


Garden and Field ie 


FOXGLOVE—THE FLORISTS’ FAVORITE FOR MASSING. 
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venenata, commonly known a§ 
sumach, poison elder, poison #d@ 
and swamp sumach, is a shrubs 
fifteen feet and more in height, -its# 
leaflets arranged in pinnate forni] 
it grows in swampy places itis ng 
to be touched by the chance ram 
the poison ivy. Poisoning is mar 
occur from the ignorant gathering 
beautifully colored leaves in thes 
It contains so virulent a sap fH 
said to cause fever and inflammga 
person cutting it down. Thea 
staghorn sumach grows on bagi 
hillsides and bears stiff, crowdé@ 

of red berries, while the swaltga 
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sumach has slender clusters of ate 
berries. A decoction of the young b@ 
lets of the deerberry or squaw-hi¥ 
berry, used as a lotion, is consid@ 
specific for poisoning from this ng 
shrub. It is singular that all plang 
ing green flowers are in some 4@ 
poisonous—either in foliage, <figy 
stems, roots or seeds. . 3 

The foxglove or digitalis, the $g 
favorite for massing, is poisono 
pretty and familiar lobelias po 
sonous principles, although used: 
cines. Lobelia cardinalis, or ce 
flower, with showy spikes of degg 
crimson, is also a noxious beautyg 
exquisite in a border, however, af 
of the best plants to grow on them 
side of the dwelling. Its habit, asi 
in the second illustration, proclaimg 
for massing and lighting up darkg 
Aconitum or monk’s-hood, which pry 
its flowers in spikes, throughout.th® 
mer, is also poisonous when cag® 
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bulb-like root is especially noxious. 
so well known is Actea Japonica 
se baneberry), a late introduction 
Japan. Its dense spikes of white 
thirty inches in height, are fine 
cutting, as they last a long time. Its 
beauty is portrayed in the third 
ion, and its value is enhanced by 
ing in September and well on into 
ber. Like its near relative of our 
, it is poisonous. Everyone knows 
Jessamine or Jasmine, but not all 
this entire class to be poisonous. 
parts of the nightshade, growing in 
te and shady places, are poisonous. 
classed as deadly, ugly and incon- 
us, its dull purple berries will at- 
no one, unless children. Not so 
beautiful oleander of our Northern 
in Summer, growing into hedge- 


,OBELIA CARDINALIS, A NOXIOUS BEAUTY. 


vs and even trees, as may be seen 
m single specimens in the sunny 
uth. Its beauty and its immense 
ads of sweet-scented bloom attract 
sryone; but “the sting of the bee 
ks in its delicious fragrance,” for it 
itains one of the most virulent of veg- 
le poisons. The roots of the com- 
n elder are poisonous, and the berries 
the yew tree have often proved fatal. 
ies-of-the-valley are also noxious, and, 
ong bulbs, both the leaves and bulbs 
narcissus. 

Re-pot roses intended for Winter 
ming, plunge them up to the rim out- 
doors, and keep well 
watered and show- 
ered. Gather pansy, 
poppy and pink 
ds, marking choice specimens while 
bloom. Keep all beds surface-stirred, 


NTS AND HELPS 
FOR JULY. 


ir July, 1904 








A NOULUO US [LOOD-DIINK [Ol U1AGES 


Shakespeare's Seven Ages 
Second: The schoolboy with. 
his shining morning face. 













Growing Children 


It is a complete, pure food, which builds up the body 
—brain, bones, and muscles—and Ls alae healthy 
growth of the entire system. All of Nature’s mineral 
phosp hates are retained in this eaee Horlick’s Malted 
Milk is a wonderful help in meeting the strains put upon 






















the growing child of school age. Also as a table drink, far 
superior to tea, coffee, or cocoa for all the family. . 

A delicious beverage is prepared in a moment by simply | 
} stirring the powder in water. May be had in Lunch Tablet 
form, also, a healthful confection recommended by physicians. 
\ Excellent as a lunch at recess. } 
\ Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted grains. No apparatus or } 


method is too costly, no detail too trivial, in securing purity and excellence, 
Samples free upon request. Our booklet tells of many vaiuable 
uses; also sent if requested. At all druggists. 


Ask for HORLICK’S—others are IMITATIONS. & 4 
A 4 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
1IST7TJ—1904 


London, Eng. Montreal, Can. 
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——The ‘Rosalind Sedalia THE « »” STEAM 
4 
FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 190 COOKER 
| Has many new and valuable im- . 
Invented, made and sold by Women. Fill specific provements not found in others. Both 
needs in women’s wardrobe and add to comfort round and square have whistles, 
and grace of wearer. without which no steam cooker is 
Waist Adjusters, l5c. and 25c.; with ornamented practical. oes eh eer bot- 
heads 50c. and up. Skirt Supporters, essential to cor- toms; seamless round corner_door 
rect dressing, 25c. New shirt waist Eyeleted Belt frames ; seamless drawn tops. Don’t 
lic. Sanitary Belt 50c.; Placket Fastener l0c.; swelter over a hot, smoky. stove. 
Powder Heart 35c. Tourists’ Hat Protector 50c. “ Cook entire meal over one burner, 
75c. and $1.00. Skirt Lifter 35c. and 50c. Indispensable for canning fruit. 
At your dealers, or sent post paid on receipt of . Heat, work and fuel_ reduced to a 
price. Write for illustrated booklet. Agents wanted. 


minimum. Prices $1. a oe 50, $4.50 
THE ROSALIND CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


















up. Write now for FREE 36-page 
book. A liberal offer to agents. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk A, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Buys a Union Runabout 


with % in. Rubber Tires, best hickory wheels, high arch, lony distance axle, ofl tempered 
springs, piano finish body. This is a beautiful job of first quality fully yuaran- 
teed, and worth so much more, and is such a bargain that we are willing to ship 
it to you for examination without a cent in advance if desired, and allow 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


If not satisfactory we agree to refund your money. You save dealers’ 
yrenee: We make 186 other styles, from $26.50 to $150. Tlarness $5 to $60. 
Vrite to-day for our 100-paye Illustrated free catalogue and special offer. 


UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 745 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 
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POISONOUS PLANTS IN GARDEN AND FIELD 
































( Continued ) 

&é . 
a € creating what gardeners term a dust- ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN 
mulch. Weeds are now in their seeding +3 


Mrs. A. B.:—Several conditions, si 
time. If the season be dry, mulch sweet shade during a lene part of theldal 


99 rich soil, will caw 
Lore and rank, with ; m 


ers. Plant the tub 
the ground during 
first part of Mayin 
tude of New York, 
earlier farther x 
When the ‘shoots 
pear, pull up all but 
stoutest one andj 
the top off this one 
to the ground. Itwi 
once send up bra 
from below. the sa 
making a low gO 
stocky plant. Se 
tubers with the 
three inches below 
surface. Fertiliz 
should be placed 
tween the i 
not around them, | 
deeply once a week 
buds form, then keep 
surface stirred only 
inch or two in depth 


G. A. T.:—Sollt 
taining limevis uns 
to ea culture 4 
of turfy loam m 
broken up, witht 
third of leaf-monld 
ed, makes a.comp 
which they thrive W 
first potted, keep ti 
in a cool, light posi 
but out of strong 
shine. The foots! 
never become very 
or the results disasit 
First of June, sink 
pots up to the mm 
rather sunny posi 
to remain until in 


is the title of a new book de- 
scriptive of the lake resorts | 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and northern 
Ilinois and Iowa. It is 
written by Forrest Crissey 
and just published by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


It will be sent to any address | 
for six cents’ postage. It will | 
be invaluable in helping youto | 
plan your summer vacation. 

“ Summer Homes,” witha | 
list of hotels, boarding houses 
and their rates, covering the 
same territory, for two cents’ | 
postage. 














F. A. MILLER 
CHICAGO 


General Passenger Agent, 








threatens. Waterll 


IS ACTAZA FAPONICA, NEW AND STRIKING, BUT BANEFUL, 


YOUR HEAD 
TURNING OUT peas, cannas, carna- 


Dollars? tions, dahlias, calad- 


ilums and hardy chrys- 
Ifere’s your chance for convert- 


anthemums. Chrys- 

anthemums in pots 
ing your brain into a money mine must not become pot- 
by extracting a clever story. 7/¢ Lb oun d ? In cutting 


Black Cat will pay $10,600 cash, 
tea-roses, always cut 


| in sums of $100 to $1,500, for orig- 
nal short stories. Name or fame 


of writer counts for nothing with 
us. No story will be considered 
unless submitted exactly accord- 
) ing to the conditions printed in 
The Black Cat—vof newsdealers 
5 cents—or of us. If you feel sure 
that your life d@eesu't contain a 
tale worth telling, we will pay you 
$10 if you will send one of the story 
coupons published in 72e Blac& 
Caé from June to October to some 
friend who will write a_ prize- 


back to a strong eye 
to create new bloom- 
ing wood. This is all 
the pruning needed. 
Pinch and cut back 
all rapidly growing 
plants, and trim to 


winning story. 
The Shortstory Publishing Co. 
Fort Hill Building, Boston, Mass. 


keep in symmetrical 
form. At this season 
when the sun is hot, 
TAIT CO CIRIC TRIXTTETATOT © | Zive plenty of shade 
DWIGGINS INVINCIBLE to the palms and ferns. 


j 8 Twice the life of any 








: tt, of@ko\o HH other fence. Double | Pinch back coleus and 
P i A sralvanized steel wire; é , aces 
weather and rot-proof; pes dow n the V erbena 
never loses its rigriclity. bran ches making 
Trim, clever desipns ’ 
for parks, lawns, cem- them cover the bare 


eteries, etc. Catalogue 


FREE shows variety | places. Pinch back 
of styles, 10 cents to . 
chrysanthemums, to 


, 50 cents a foot. 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 23 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. give bushy form and 
plenty of bloom, but 


I HE Cy \ y discontinue at the first A DEADLY POISON LURKS IN THE LOVELY OLEANDER) © 


SKIRT, WAIST AND | of August. Sow sweet Ie 
BELT HOLDER alyssum and mignon- ; 


SNAPS ON LIKE A GLOVE | ette for Winter flowering. Keep the regularly with water containingiino 
One set and one detachable BELT HOLDER 10 Cents postpaid. : ° 2 ° se or . ail : 
Agents Wanted. CAYADUTTA MFG. CO., Johnstown, N.y. | awn entirely free from weeds at this time. syringe both sides of foliage daily. 
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Stories of some BOYS 
who make money selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


[old by themselves. Interesting tales of the many methods used 
by POST boys in earning money after school on Fridays and on 
Saturdays. Real stories of business tact. Fifty-seven photos. 
[his book of thirty-six pages, handsomely printed in colors, will be 
sent free to any boy who asks for it, or one or more copies will be 
sent to any adult interested in boys and desiring to start them 
earning money in spare time. Address 












THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2555 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Ph 


NOTE—Any boy who wishes to begin this work can start next week. If you want to try the plan which 
thousands of boys are pushing so successfully, ask for the ten free copies, as well as the book. These 
are sold at five cents each and provide capital for the following week. If you only want to read the 
story of how these boys made successes, ask for the book only. 
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All that 
a knowledge 
of paper-making, 
years of experience 
and the best guides as 
to good form of two con- 
tinents can do to make per- 
fect correspondence paper, 
has been utilized in the Eaton- 
Hurlbut Papers, the Papers 

that Appeal. 


Highland Linen 
‘Twotone Linen 


are but two of our 
popular styles 










They are very popular. They 
are correct in form and finish. 
There are several approved 

sizes of sheets and envelopes. 

Samples of either for the 
name of a dealer who 

does not carry them. 








EATON - HURLBUT 
PAPER COMPANY 


Pittsfield 
Mass. 






FOR COMPLEXION & FIGURE 
USE THE NEW INVENTION, 
JUST PATENTED. 

THE HOUSEHOLD HAND 
MASSAGE INSTRUMENT 


Tt is simple and is worked by hand. It applies skin 
foods and Rapes better than professionals. Price, 
S150... R.' FE- ACY & CO., Department No. 43, 
34th Street and Broadway, New York. 


a beautiful 32 -page 
HE HOME IDEA book 8x11 inches 
by MARGARET 


GREENLEAF, profusely illustrated with 12 artistic 
half page half tones of interiors from life. It is full 
of advice and suggestion by a writer of exquisite 
taste and long experience, including plans, furnish- 
ings, decorations, pang and color schemes; for 
costly as_ well as simple houses—new and old. 
Thorouvhly practical. Sent postpaid for 10 cents 
(stamps or silver). 

J. F. PERKINS, 208 Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BY HELEN 


women connected with the World’s 

Fair at St. Louis this Summer is 
Mrs. Mary E. Hart, of Alaska, who has 
charge of the Alaska Building. Alaska 
has now several clubs belonging to the 
General Federation. of Woman’s Clubs, 
although it cannot send a large delegation 
to the Biennials. At the recent Biennial 
in St. Louis, however, Mrs. Hart was an 
honored delegate, representing the Ke- 
goayah Kozga of Nome, which, translated, 
means not “ Woman’s Club,” but “The 
Meeting of the Lights.” Mrs. Hart was 
the first president of this club, which has 
about fifty members and is a literary or- 
ganization. The 
membership 
comes from every 
part of the Eng- 
lish-speaking 
world and consti- 
tutes the social 
leadership of 
Nome. The club 
owns its house, 
without encum- 
brance, The 
founder, Mrs. 
Scroggs, died last 
year. Miss J. N. 
Todman is now 
the president. 
Miss Sullivan, 
another member, 
visited the United 
States last Win- 
ter, and is the 
first woman no- 
tary public in 
Alaska, having 
received her ap- 
pointment from 


() of the many interesting club 


the Governor mrs, MARY E, HART, LADY MANAGER 


some time last 
year. Mrs. Hart, 
however, is officially knownas “Lady Man- 
agerof the Alaskan Exhibit,” also a guber- 
natorial appointment. She has been hard 
at work for a year or two, organizing the 
fine exhibit from Alaska, which includes 
the schools, women’s work, Alaskan pho- 
tographs and art, flower culture, etc. _ 
Mrs. Hart was a California newspaper 
woman, having been connected with the 
Los Angeles Herald and some of the 
Western magazines. She went to Alaska 
as correspondent for various journals and 
became interested in mining, which re- 
sulted profitably, so that now she is quite 
independent. She is secretary of the 
Alaska Academy of Sciences and a life- 
member of the Pacific Coast Women’s 
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EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


M. WINSLOW 



























Press Association. The club me 
in Alaska owes a great deal to 
thusiasm and experience. 

She was at one time editor 
Pacific Monthly and was in charg 
California State Historical Exhik 
Chicago World’s Fair. ‘he 
clubs at Skaguay and Sitka 
previously written of in THE D 
TOR. 

It is the average woman who f 
club of greatest benefit. She it 
has the interest and care for the 
life, and who, left to herself, cer 
time and strength on the home a 
within it. “ Mrs. Henning,” in Ag 
bridge’ 
story, “Th 
lution of 
Woma n A 
ished in 
LINEATORE 
fair 


course, t 
intoasens 
who Kne 
make clt 
servient 
better lif 
The 4 
club appe 
the best ir 
its tenden 
toward _ 
ment, bro 
more an 
the nte 
average 
The der 
of cur on 
especia 
been a great factor in her dev 
Among the prominent curré 
leaders of this country none 
more successful, on the Pacific 
least, than Mrs. Lou V. Chapir 
Angeles, a member of the Pacif 
Woman’s Press Association. Mr 
Burdette says of her: “I 
most remarkable leader in c 
I have ever known. Her wor 
sulted in the universal leading” 
to inform themselves accurate 
rent events; to acquire the pow 
parison from a correct basis; t 
themselves, and to comprehénc 
that there is more than one, : 
be their own, view-point to eve 


The 


OF THE ALASKAN 


UL Nn. 


1) Te T 


Mrs. Chapin says:* “At first I pro- 
ected no more than appearing monthly 
yefore the Shakspere Club of Pasadena. 
\fter the first lecture, the club voted to 









ere directing 
1eir attention to 
urrent events in 
arious _ classes 
nd organiza- 
ons. 

-“T now conduct 
urteen large 
asses, aggregat- 
g about three 
1ousand per- 
ms. Three large 
hools, the Y. 
. C. A. and ten 
rge clubs take 
e work, and the 
iginal class of 
e Shakspere 
ub, grown to 
out two hun- 
ed, still meets 
ery week of the 
ib season for 
rrent events. 
“T would say 
e average num- 
r of classes in 
> seven years is nine, the average num- 
rof members fifteen hundred. The in- 
est, as shown by the attendance, seems 
augment annually. One notable result 
the study of current events is the modi- 
ation of club work. The vitality which 
mes from interest in civics, history and 
ntemporaneous life, is shown by every 
b giving serious attention to current 
tory, and, I may say without prejudice, 
notably absent in the organizations that 
vote their time to purely academic dis- 
sions of art and belles-lettres.” 

Mrs. Chapin has travelled, during the 
st_ year, 6,870 miles and given one 
ndred and sixty-four lectures, without 
ng beyond the boundaries of Califor- 
. She calls herself a “sort of itin- 
nt living newspaper, independent in 
itics and pledged to no propaganda.” 
is doubtful if any current-events 
cher has done more during the past 
en years. 

The Civic Club of Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
lia, does a great deal of good work. 
zmploys a man to gather litter off the 
sets and to sweep the pavements around 
principal squares on Sunday morn- 
s. Itpurchased a city sprinkler, which 
operated for the benefit of the club 
isury—a suggestion for other clubs to 
on. It has established penny provi- 
it fund stations in various parts of the 
n, held art exhibitions and given pic- 
-s to the public schools. It also pro- 
es a course of popular lectures on local 
ory, and last year took up for its 
ular course the following topics: The 
ucational Value of the Kindergarten, 
= Need for Industrial Training in the 
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MRS. LOU V. CHAPIN, OF CALIFORNIA. 


Public Schools, The Consumers’ League, 
Domestic Sanitation as a Factor in Mu- 
nicipal Health Problems, Sabbath-Mak- 
ing and Sabbath-Breaking, and the Ideal 
Town. The president of this club, Mrs. 
Edward Biddle, has been a power in 
Pennsylvania clubdom for some years. 
In response to 
several requests 
we give this month 
the following 
study outline: 


TENNYSON 


Life of Tenny- 
son, and his place in 
the Victorian era. 
Tennyson’s _ rela- 
tion to humanity. 
General character- 
istics. Influence of 
critics on his work. 
Debt to environ- 
ment. 

The inspiration 
of romance. Aim 
of the Arthurian 
legends. In what 
period of Tenny- 
son’s development 
do they belong? 
The ali eeavren 
meaning of the 
story. The prob- 
lem of civilization 
as it appears in the 
story of Arthur. 
Tennyson’s view of 
death as seen in 
“Gareth and Ly- 
nette.” 

Ethical interpre- 
tation of the Arthurian Legends. The dis- 
tinctive lyrical work, where does it appear 
strongest ? Tennyson’s handling of the lyric 
as to unity, brevity and simplicity. 

Use of classical myths. Relation of 
‘“Agnone” to the story of Troy; does the 
poet portray the ever-recurring tragedy of 
1uman life? The dominant idea of “ Ulysses.” 
Discuss the imagery, and conception of the 
poem. How is Re findacape used in “The 
Lotus Eaters” to illustrate human passion? 

‘The Princess.” Personal characteristics 
of the poet shown in the poem. The errors 
of the Princess as relating to the upward 
movement of woman. How is Tennyson’s 
own thought of womanhood illustrated in the 
poem? 

Who was the cause of “In Memoriam?” 
Difference from other elegiac poems. The 
purpose of the poem. 

‘Locksley Hall.” The development of 
human character. What evils did the poet 
consider the greatest? Moral tone of the 
political situation in England in the time of 
which the poet wrote. Moral of the two 
90ems, and show how Tennyson aoe ee 
beninea two theories the philosophy of life 

“Maud.” Love in relation to a selfish na- 
ture. Lyrical expression. 

“Tdylls of the King.” Where in the poem 
is the dominant idea most plainly expressed ? 
Is there a lovelier picture of womanhood than 
in “Lancelot and Elaine?” Moral purpose 
of “Merlin and Vivien.” Compare rhythm 
and beauty of narrative in the two poems. 

Development of the Grail legend. What 
form is used?) How is the early symbolism 
changed? Tlow is the danger of criticism in 
religion shown? Which is the best of the 
Idylls?) Which tends to the higher ethical 
ideal, the placing of duty before love or love 
before duty? Which is shown in Guinevere? 
Tennyson's characterization of Guinevere, 
Ilis conception of Arthur as man and ruler. 

Relation of Tennyson to modern Chris- 
tianity. Influence of Nature on the poet’s 
work. Lessons learned from sorrow. In- 
fluence of contemporary thought and modern 
problems. 

Tennyson’s place in the future—will he be 
known as artist or seer? 
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The 
Walpole 


Traveling 
Case 


Made from 
guaranteed 
rain-proof 
material. 
Black seal 
leather 
finish. Nickel 
trimmed. 


Send us your dealer's 


name with $1.50 and we 

will deliver one case toyou, 

express prepaid. If you 

don’t think it’s 

The lightest case 
for its strength 

The strongest case 
for its weight 

The neatest case 
for its price 

Send it back and we wil’ 

return your money. 


Women’s size, 22x 12x51 
Children's size, 18x 10x Bly 
Order direct of the makers, stating 

size desired and dealer's name. 


F. W. BIRD @ SON **t!'*"" East Walpole, Mass. 





Pawn 


ay 


over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth. The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 16, BLOO 





The Blasius 


is pre-eminently the piano for those in love 


with music. A piano of surpassing purity of 
tone: Clear and sonorous; of that exquisite 
velvety quality sometimes heard in bells of 
great weight. An ideal tone—a tone con- 
stantly sought after, but seldom produced. 


You can buy The Blasius by mail 
first having it sent on trial and satisfying yourself of its 
superiority. Write for engravings and pictures of the 
new styles, from which to make your selections. 
ments to suit your convenience. 


1000 Chestnut St. Bras Ra S&S Philadelphia. 


‘i &2SONS .,. 


Pay- 











DURING LEISURE MOMENTS 303373202 

good income 
by selling our Toilet Requisites and Flavoring Extracts to peuple 
who want the best. No advance money for outfit. Write now tu 
THE ABNER ROYCE CO., Station B, “ Box 53-A," Cleveland, O. 









and 
Comfort 



















The 


“INSIDE INN” 


The Only Hotel Inside the Gates 


World’s Fair, St. Louis 


Cool, clean, quiet. Over 2,000 Rooms 
—with and without Bath. Dining-room 
seats 2,500. Splendid service. Rates in- 
clude daily admission. Save time, money 
and trouble by living right inside the 
grounds. Rates $1.50to $5.50 European, 
$3.00 to$7.00 American plan. Reserva- 
tions may be made any time up to Dec. 1. 


Write for Booklet. 


INSIDE INN, World’s Fair Grounds 
ST. LOUIS 
























The Strain at the Waist-Band 


keeps women gue sing Phere is only one 
that permits every movement; ao sition « fthe wearer 
Without the possib lity « if sep sation of waist and skirt. 


The Jewel Waist 
and Skirt Holder 


Ni coe. Cea ee lutely i 
blein use. Strongerthan 
1 Safety “tee aa more 
quickly attached, No 
further adjustment—no 
ewing. Kemove only 
for washing or cleaning 
waist. Cannot rust—will 
not tear any fabric. 
Price 25c per set 
of three complete hold 
ers, postpaid. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 
DL. MILLS MFG. CO, 
1183 North 12th Street 


( Philadelphia, Pa. 


device 





with new Hair-Pin Lock. 
Cool and Sanitary. 


Lace Covered to Match Hair 








8 in., 10c 
10 in., 12¢ 






SSA New Double Dip Pompadour 
0 AW 
Q 43 in., 266 rs: In lea eee coe aid 
NY ot ding stores or postpaic 
WS Can’t Injure the Hair W by mail. 
The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 1119 Noble Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Simplex "’ Egy Beater or ‘ Paragon '' Dust Beater, 15¢ each. 


Do You Like to Read ? 


You can have one of the books on page 1 if 
you will answer not less than half the ques- 
tions on pages 3, 4, 5 and 6, 









MONG the many pleasant 
letters which have come to 
me is one, received recent- 
ly, in which the writer says: 
*“ Although I am married, I 
cannot help feeling that I 
am still one of your girls. 
I ae the same interest now in your talks 
with girls that I did before my marriage, 
and I wish to ask if you will consider me 
one of your married girls?” 

It is a great pleasure to me to know, 
Agnes, that you and many other “ mar- 
ried girls” turn to my pages with inter- 
est. Your earnestness gives me much 
encouragement. You may feel sure that 
I care as much for those who have en- 
tered the circle of young married women 
as for those who are still within the ranks 
of girlhood. 

Often “married girls” need a bit of 
friendly counsel or advice, a word of 
encouragement in the problems of every 
day. Problems are not lessened by mar- 
riage, as girls imagine they will be. Du- 
ties and responsibilities are multiplied. 
Points of view are changed, and it is 
difficult to adjust one’s self to new con- 
ditions and strange surroundings. 

In the Life of Jane Welch Carlyle 
there is a letter that helps to solve 
many of the hard, commonplace, every- 
day problems which arise in everyone’s 
life. Mrs. Carlyle was, as you know, the 
clever, cultivated, brilliant wife of the 
rather crusty, crabbed writer and histori- 
an, whose selfish ways were not con- 
ducive to peace. In her early married 
life, in a lonely country-side, she found 
herself compelled to face strange difficul- 
ties. After a struggle with herself, she 
determined to meet these difficulties with 
womanly courage and patience, and to 
master her problems rather than fall a 
victim to them. She writes: “I was 
sublimely ignorant of every branch of 
useful knowledge, though a capital Latin 
scholar and a fair mathematician. It be- 
hooved me, in the astonishing circum- 
stances in which I found myself, to learn 
to sew! Husbands, I was shocked to 
find, wore their stockings into holes, and 
were always losing buttons! Also, it be- 
hooved me to learn to cook, no capable 
servant choosing to live in such an out- 
of-the-way place. I fell to work on a loaf 
of bread. Knowing nothing of the proc- 
ess of fermentation, it came to pass that 
my loaf got put into the oven at the time 
that I myself ought to have been put into 
bed.” Mrs. Carlyle tells how she waited, 
with aching head and a sense of for- 
lornness and injustice that she, who had 
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been so petted at home, who I 
been required to do anything 
vate her mind—mark that, fri 
there lay the mistake—should 
pass the night watching a loaf 
which might not turn out to 
after all. She sobbed aloud. It 
that somehow the idea of 'B 
Cellini, sitting up all night y vat 
Perseus in the furnace, came 
head, and she asked herself: 
Ww hat i is the difference ee 
statuary and a loaf of bread), 
each be the thing one’s hand h 
to do?” 
This is one of the secrets o 
solution of many a problem: 
thing that comes to our hand; t 
best with it, to do it whether we 
not, and to understand, as ¢ 4 
ing Mrs. Carlyle understood, 
“common round, the trivial t 
be uplifting and noble, if dor 
right spirit. 
“Do your work, and you.sh 
force yourself,” is Emerson’s 
from which we may gain many, fs 
In our daily work you and I 
ing habits of patience, faithfulr 
dience to law. We are learning 
ourselves and our lives in ord 
friend Mabel said to me once: 
experience of trying to improv 
find I am helped by the simp le I 
putting my room in order, an 
harder task of keeping it sow 
one is sooner able to rule one’ 
sort out good thoughts and¢ 
thoughts and keep the character 
if one learns to manage the littl 
external belongings.”? Mabel, 
She is training herself in sya 
accuracy, neatness in every | 
Above all, she is learning self- 
that difficult matter of rulir =O 
doing brightly and_ briskly 
knows she ought to do, at. 
should be done, sorting out carel 
“hurtful thoughts,” and prese 
good habits which will make | 
and useful. : 
Tact, judgment, discretion, w 
qualities needed in everyday 
and I find we have much to cor 
in the peculiarities, tempers, w 
of others. The best way to ‘sc 
problems is to train ourselvest 
kind, cheerful, sympathetic. «- 
we inspire confidence and can 
influence than by being fretful, 
or by finding fault. We mus: 
our home-life bright and -ck 
would live agreeably. A you 
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+ to make home a place where her hus- 
nd loves to come, a resting-place where 
his thoughts and interests turn. The 
yment she makes him feel that he may 
pect fault-finding or nagging on his 
umm, that moment she will begin to lose 
_ power. Mutual courtesy and con- 
tion are serious matters in home- 
- By cultivating these qualities and 
eping’ watch over one’s self rather 
an over others, the best results would 
mm. to follow. We can try always to 
eup to our own standards of right. 
ecan show others that we love truth 
d justice dearly, without being hard or 
relenting or unforgiving. 
In these days we live such a hurried 
*, we hear so much about being busy 
d strenuous, that we give insufficient 
ed to the cultivation of the sweet graces 
ich help to make daily living better for 
rselves and for others. We are in 
nger of losing a great many of the best 
ngs by our eager rush after material 
ScesS, 
I wish that I could tell you adequately 
a young girl whose brief life was 
ent, when not aiding others, in culti- 
ting each talent with which she was 
dowed, and preparing for the life-work 
ich she aimed todo. She was notdestined 
do her work here, yet those who knew 
d loved her feel that no moment of her 
e on earth was wasted, and that now, in 
ne higher sphere, she finds fuller scope 
' the powers which she cultivated so 
lently while here. With rare gifts of 
nd and with great personal attractions, 
2 had a simplicity and girlish charm 
1 freedom from vanity or conceit. 
energy, whole-heartedness and cheer- 
» sympathetic manner were a great 
wer for influence. Her life was given 
a loving, self-sacrificing effort for 
lers, and in the faithful, cheerful per- 
mance of many small duties she lifted 
’ryday work or service to a plane of 
rtance. Delicate health and vicissi- 
es of fortune forced her to forego 
ny of the pleasures which youth claims 
a right, yet disappointments or dis- 
iragements never daunted her brave, 
ght nature. Someone in speaking of 
’ said: “When she entered a room 
* coming was a ray of sunshine.” 
ink of this sweet young life, dear 
ls, when you are inclined to fret at cir- 
mstances or to be rebellious over little, 
'ryday worries, or to be _ selfish, 
iughtless, or discontented. The sun- 
ne which that dear young girl diffused 
many a life, came from her own warm, 
ine heart. Her influence does not 
» although she has passed from earth. 
An ideal way of looking at everyday 
, an effort in keeping a high standard 
ore you, will help you over many diff- 
lies, and there will be less friction and 
re happiness in the daily round of 





think we are too much afraid of en- 
siasm and idealism. Everyday life is 
m perplexing. In it we need much 
ctical common sense, but we need 
) the light of a clear, pure ideal, if we 
wld make each day a benefit and an 
yiration for our future. 
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METHODS OF MEASURING. FOR PATTERNS 


SEAM ALLOWANCES—The Allowance for Seams in Butterick Patterns Is generally 8g Inch, though In 
some Instances only 44 inch is allowed, when it Js so specified in the label. 

TLETS—By the word ‘‘ Outlet ’’ is meant ‘* material allowed additional to the 34 inch Seam Allowance.”’ 

Outlets are allowed only on Edges where possibly additional or less material may be required in fitting, In 


Patterns for Body-garments ‘' 


utlets’’ are usually along Shoulder Edges, Under-Arm Edges, 


Back Edges of 


Sleeve Portions, and corresponding Edges of other Portions. A Border Line of Large Perforations follows 
each Edge where an Outlet fs allowed, and the Basting should be made along this line. 


There sometimes being a disproportion 
between the bust, waist and hip dimen- 
sions, and more importantly and particu- 
larly between the waist and hip, it is 
thought proper, where the pattern of a 
lady’s skirt or any similar garment is de- 
sired, and where the hips are large in 
proportion to the waist, to advise the 
taking and supplying of the hip measure, 
measuring around the hips about five 
inches below the waist. The scale here- 


PROPORTIONATE 
BUST, WAIST AND 
HIP MEASURES. 


BUST WAIST HIP 
SY ¢ 


wee e eWVea wen 








44.... 34.2... AD 
46.....36..... 58% 
BS 535. TScawzs 


with of bust, waist and hip measures 
shows what the regular proportions are. 
When nearly these proportions appear in 
the figure, of course only the waist meas- 
ure is necessary for skirt purposes. In 
such a case, measure over the dress, at 
the waist. 

In the same 
way, for a_ pat- 
tern of a lady’s 
waist or other 
garment requuir- 
ing a bust meas- 
ure to be taken, 
measure around 
the body over the 
dress, close under 
the arms. It is im- 





portant that the 
measure should 
not be taken at 
the break of the 
bust, but close 
under the arms, 
the tape being 
drawn above 
the full part as 
shown in the il- 
lustration. 

For a sleeve, 
measure around the upper arm, one inch 
below the lower part of the armpit. 





BUST MEASURES, AGES AND ARM MEASURES. 


Bust Measure. 23. .25_...27...30..88 & 34. .86...40..44 Ina. 
Years.........- 5...8....11...14....17 
Arm Measure. 7...8.... 9...10.-..11.... 12...18..14 ins. 


PATTERNS CUT IN SIZES “SMALL,” “MEDIUM” 
AND “LARGE,” CORRESPOND TO 


Bust Measure... ..80 to 34....35 to 88_....39 to 42 inches 
Waist Measure, about 22 ..about 26...about 30 {nches 


PROPORTIONATE AGES AND MEASURES OF 
MISSES, GIRLS AND CHILDREN. 


AGE BUST WAIST 


1g. ...193¢.._18 
Testo 20.022. 19 
QaKone Z1 <2 3 20 
Bec 2. ane 2) 
5 tae ig. 996 
ae 
Nexeead coe 
oo ai 
10... 27.2... 24 
Wiese Qhp...24 
12s 28.2.2. Wl¢g 
132.0: 29002. 25 
14.....30..... 25 
15 .....31..... Qh 
16__... 330s 24 
7... 3B..... 24 





In ordering patterns for a miss or girl 
it is usual to order by the age; but when 
she is extra large or small for her age, 
order by bust or 
Waist measure, 
but give the age 
also, taking the 
measures - the 
same as for 
ladies. 

For the pattern 
of a doll, or for 
patterns for gar- 
ments for a doll, take the length of the 
doll from the top of the head to the sole 
of the foot, measuring parallel with the 
doll and not along the contour. 
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HEAD MEASURE 
OR HAT SIZE. 





AGES AND MEASURES FOR BOYS. 


AGE BREAST WAIST 
Din cat ore NA sous 21, 
Bea! OD ei 2 
Da aaostate Oe ates! D4 
Bei beck Beige 28 
Gio OF ides: 23% 
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For the pattern of a boy’s trousers, 
measure around the body, over the 
trousers, at the waist. 

For the pattern of a boy’s coat or vest, 
measure around the body, under the 
jacket, close under the arms. In order- 
ing, give the age also. 

For the pattern of a boy’s 
Overcoat, measure around 
the breast, over the coat 
that is usually worn. In or- 
dering, give the age also. 
Breast measures for over- 
coats should be two inches 
larger than breast meas- 
ures for other coats. 





?@> In taking Measures, always draw the Tape closely—but not too tight. 
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Children’s Surf 
and Play Garments 


Patterns for them in the sizes quoted are 
obtainable from The Butterick Publish- 
ing Company (Limited) and its Agents 
generally. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
(Limited) 


Butterick Building, New York. 


aC 





THE HOUSEHOLD 


H. E. G.:—We doubt if the discoloration 
caused by age can be removed from the china. 


J. P. H.:—To make potato cake, take half a 
pound of powdered sugar, five eggs, the rin 
and juice of one lemon, two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of potato flour and one teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Beat the egg yolks and 
powdered sugar for half an hour, add the juice 
and the rind of a lemon; mix the baking pow- 
der with the potato flour and add the beaten 
yolks and sugar. Beat whites of eggs to a froth 
and stirin. Bake ina slow oven, In jelly-cake 
pans. Any of the cake fillings, such as cream, 
caramel, apple, orange, cocoanut, chocolate, 
etc., may be used. 


A SuBSCRIBER:—Directions for a knitted 
rug are given in 7he Art of AKunitting, pub- 
lished by us at 50 cents, and instead of Smyrna 
wool you may use your pieces of cloth, cutting 
them half an inch wide, and into lengths as de- 
scribed for cutting the Smyrna wool. 


E. S.:—To clean a papered wall, cut into 
eight pieces a large loaf of bread two days old, 
blow the dust off the wall with a bellows and 
rub down with a piece of the bread, in half-yard 
strokes, beginning at the top of the room, until 
the upper part is cleaned, then go around again, 
repeating until all has been gone over. Or, bet- 
ter, take about two quarts of wheat bran, tie it 
in a bundle of coarse flannel and rub it over the 
paper. It will clean the paper nicely. If done 
carefully, so that every spot is touched, the 
paper will look almost like new. Dry cornmeal 
applied with a cloth may be used instead of 
bread. If grease spots appear, put blotting 
paper over the spots; press with a hot flat-iron. 


J. Q. A.:—Housekeepers assume all the man- 
agement of the domestics, issue all the com- 
mands and see that they are obeyed. They 

urchase and give out the stores of food and 
inen, keep the accounts and take orders only 
from the master and mistress. The house- 
keeper has a chamber and sitting-room of her 
own. Inthe latter she takes her meals, which 
are prepared by the cook’s assistant. In this 
room she receives her visitors. If there is a 
lady’s maid, a nurSery governess, or an upper 
nurse, these persons eat with her. Their dinner 
is served in the middle of the day, and their 
supper at six o’clock, whenever the family dine 
at seven or later, and the other servants have 
supper immediately afterward. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER :—To prepare beef, corned 


oe ; or Salted, cut up a quarter of beef. For each 
or Boye Seen Cae pers (Ror or under. | bundred-weight take half a peck of coarse salt, 
ing Dress. Ages,1to5 clothing.) Ages, 2to8|@ quarter of a pound of saltpetre, the same 
years; 8sizes. 10cents. years; 4sizes. l5cents, | Weight of saleratus, and a quart of molasses or 
two pounds of coarse brown sugar. Mace, 
cloves and allspice may be added for spiced 
beef. Strew some of the salt in the bottom of 
a pickle-tub or barrel; then put in a layer of 
meat, strew this with salt, ee add another 
layer of meat, and salt and meat alternately, 
until all is used. Let it remain one night. Dis- 
solve the saleratus and saltpetrein a little warm 
water, and put it into the molasses or sugar; 
then put it over the meat, add water enough to 
cover the meat and lay a board on it to ‘keep 
it under the brine. The meat is fit for use after 
ten days. This recipe is for Winter beef. 
Kather more salt may be used in warm weather. 
Toward Spring take the brine from the meat, 
make it boiling hot, skim it clear and when it is 
cooled, return it to the meat. Beef tongues 
and smoking pieces are pickled in this brine. 
Beef liver put in this brine for ten days, and 
then wiped dry and smoked, is excellent. Cut 
it up in slices, and fry or broil it. The brisket 
of beef, after being corned, may be smoked, and 
is very good for boiling. To prepare jellied 
tongue, boil a tongue, and when cold place it in 
a brick-shaped mould. Into a pint of seasoned 
and heated: beef stock stir half a box of soaked 
gelatine, And Whe this is dissolved pour the 
togledfound the tongue in the mould. When 
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7691—Girls’, Misses’ or Ladies’ Russian Bathing 
Costume. 24to44inches bust; 11 sizes. 20 cents. 


6909 — Girls’ 
or Boys’ Bathing 
Suit. Ages, 4to 
12 years; 5 sizes. 
16 cents. 








. 7064 — Little 

Girls’ or Boys’ 
Overall Bloom- : 

ersand Blouse. Ages, 1to7 years; 4sizes. 10 cents. 








6132—Child’s Rom- 
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§901 — Child’s Over- 3084—Little Girls’ 
alls, for wear over Overalls. Ages, 2 to 
Dresses. Ages, 1 to 5 8 years. 4 sizes, 15 
years; 3sizes. 15 cents, cents. 





: 9995 — Child's 
_ 3690—Child’sCreep- Paddling Drawers, 
ing Apron. One Size. Ages, 2 to 10 years; 
45 cents. Bsizes. 10 cents. ..~ 
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Butterick Building, New York, J 
d fo es: 


cool, set on the ice until the jelly is very firm. | cents. sizes. 10 cents. 
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SUN-BONNETS AND SUNS 


FOR ALL AGESS 
Patterns for them in the Sizes quote d are 
obtainable from The Butterick Publighig 
Co. (Limited) and its Agents generally 





THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO."(4ay 


r 








7695-Sun-Bonnet. (Known 
as the ‘'1830” Poke Bonnet.) 
4 sizes; Ladies, Misses, Girls 
and Children. 10 cents. 





1795—Ladies’Golf or 4006—Laiine 
Lawn Bonnet. One _ ted Sun-Bonig 
size. 10 cents. size. 10 centg 





4010—-Missés% 

Girls’ Slatted Suft 

. net. (Known time 
6194—Ladies’ Sun Mayflower Boxg 
or Garden Hat. One Ages, 8 to 15 ‘yeu 
size. 10 cents. sizes. 10 cents, .& 





6961—Misses’ or Girls’ Sun- 4 
Bonnet, with One or Two 45062 
Ruffles. (Known as the Girls’ Pax 
‘““Emmy Lou” Bonnet.) Hat. Age 
Ages, 4 to 16 years; 4 sizes. years; 40% 
10 cents. cents, 





6097—Lit- 

tle Girls’ 9256—Little 
Sun-Bonnet Girls’ Green- 
or French away Poke- 
Cap. Ages, Bonnet or Sun- 
1to 7? years; Bonnet. Ages, 
4 sizes. 10 #41: to 9 years; 5 


outline dra: 
article ‘‘ Fashi 








wn or Wrapper. 32 
Minches bust, 7 sizes. 


ice, 3 cents, 





1718—Ladies’ Wra 
r or Dressing - Sack. 








x Costume. 
rice, 


or July, 1904 


2 cents. 





‘FASHIONS IN NEW YORK” 


wings represent the fi 
ons in New York,’’ on pages 11, 12 
a i, and the numbers of the patterns are given by 

the designs may be developed. 





to 44 ins. bust, 4 sizes, 


7691—Ladies’ Bath- 
24 to 44 
bust, 11 sizes. 


s contained 





THE HOUSEHOLD—( Continued) 


Mrs. J. F. T.:—Make the head-rest of down 

.or hair, using colored linen for the covering, 

and fastening with tapes or buttons and but- 
tonholes. se cross-stitch for decoration. 


SUBSCRIBER :—To clean piano keys and old 
ivory, dampen a piece of muslin in alcohol and 

7712—Ladies’ | mb the keys with it. If they have already be- 
Shirt-Waist. 82to | Zun to turn yellow, rub them with canton flan- 
42 inches bust, 6 | nel wet with cologne water. 


sizes. Price, 20) Mrs. J. W. W.:—1. Instructions for the treat- 

: ment of floors including instructions for wax 
for polishing floors, suggestions for stains, etc., 
are incorporated in Zhe Home; Its Selection, 
Management and Preservation, published by us 
at 25 cents. 2. Directions for preparing Baked 
'salt mackerel, broiled Spanish mackerel, fried 
isalt mackerel, as well as all other varieties of 





58 rick . Small, me- fish, fish stuffing, etc, will be found in Bue. 
um, large, 3 sizes. rice, | cerich’s Correct Cookery, published by us at 25 
on ; i708 i ue cents. 

0 82 inches waist, 
izes, Price, 25 cents. DRESS 


MARION MAR:—We refer you to the illus- 
‘trations of neck dressings on page 190 of the 
Iebruary DELINEATOR; also read the para- 
| graph on collars and neck pieces on page 55¥ in 
oe DELINEATOR for April. 


EUNICE ARNOLD:—A blue dimity or or- 
| gandy as you suggest will make a pretty after- 
;noon dress for you. For a shirt-waist suit 

7753 — Ladies’ Waist. get linen, wash taffeta, foulard or pongee. For 
82 to 42 inches bust, 6sizes. . a little girl of two years, a white serge coat cut 
Price, 2 cents. 7508— | by pattern 7562 would be in good taste, or you 
ee alin " ae 2 might use 7521. The patterns cost 15 cents 
Price 20 cents. ° *}each and are illustrated in THE DELINEATOR 

° for April. Black, white or tan shoes and stock- 
ings will be worm with white dresses. See the 
pretty patterns for children in THE DELINEA- 
TOR tor May, June, or the current month. 


Mrs. L. T.:—You may use white or écru 
canvas embroidered with black or light colors. 
Get a foulard or grenadine for your afternoon 
dress, and you may use China silk for lining 
if you desire it especially cool. Wear a skirt 
of white broadcloth, serge, mohair, étamine or 
voile with your white shirt-waists. 

Docror M.:—There is a special article en- 

‘titled “Smart Modes for Travelling” in THE 
DELINEATOR for June. 

| Miss C. E. L.:—Embroider your linens with 

.the initials or monogram of your maiden 
name. 

B. C. M.:—Your letter came too late for an 
answer which would be of service. You prob- 
ably saw the articleon “ Gowns for Commence- 
ment,” in THE DELINEATOR for May. 
sizes. Price, 20 cents.| Mrs. E. S.:—Ruffles will improve your black 
7709—Ladies’ Skirt. 20 | armure silk skirt. Press the seams of silk by 
to 82 inches waist, 7 sizes. ‘turning a warm iron upon the broad end and 
Price, 25 cents. ‘drawing the wrong side of the seam across one 


of the edges. 
TOILET 


DESIREE :—Physicians charge by the visit 
for removing superfluous hairs by electrolysis. 











7612 — Ladies’ Waist. | 
82 to 42 inches bust, 6 


Ae Benoa Miss E. B. R.:—It is best for you to have a 
a ins. waist, 9sizes. mole on the face removed by a skin specialist. 
20 cents. For other information regarding facial blem- 


ishes see the article in the series entitled “ The 
Fountain of Youth” in THE DELINEATOR for 
February. 

MARY K.:—See the article entitled “The 
Fountain of Youth,” in THE DELINEATOR for 
| April, for suggestions regarding the nose, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SUNSHINE :—Call your social club the Wed- 
nesday Evening Club. If you send your name 
».and address ue we tell you waere you may get ! 

irt-Waist. 82 to 44 a2catalogue of plays. See the article on the: 
re are _ pee. . care of the hair in this number of THE DELIN- ; 
Brace 20 cents: 7748 | EATOR. 
aj wadies' Skirt. 20to| Haze M.:—If you can conveniently consult 


Paes waist, 8 sizes. | 4 chiropodist it is certainly safer to do so. 
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7747—Ladies 


GIRLS’ and CHILDREN’S APRONS 


Patterns for them in the Sizes quoted are 
obtainable from The Butterick Publishing 


Co. (Limited) and its Agents generally. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 
BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK. 








7536—Girls’ Yoke Apron, with V or High 
Neck and Frill or Bishop Sleeves. Ages, 2 to 
12 years; 6sizes. 10 cents. 








72565 7—Girls’ 
Box-Plaited 
Apron. Ages, 2 
to 10 years: 9 
sizes. 10 cents. 





7126—Girls’ Apron or Pinafore, with Round 
or Square Neck, and with or without the Bertha 
or Frill Sleeves. Ages, 2 to 12 years; 6 sizes. 
10 cents. 






7074—-—Girls’ 
Pompadour 
Apron. Ages, 
2 to 10 years; 
5B sizes. 16 








7447 —Little Girls’ Apron or Pinafore, with 
10 cents. 


Frilled Bertha. Ages, 1 to 9 years ; 5sizes. 


7359—Little 
Girls’ Apron or 
Pinafore. Ages, I 
to 9 years; 5 
sizes. 10 cents. 





7273 —Lit- 
tle Girls’ One- 
Piece Apron. 
Ages, 1 to 9 
years; 5 sizes. 
10 cents. 
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"ASCOURING SOAP” 
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RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 





A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full 
protection tolungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many chil- 
dren. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive dealer 
may say. If he doesn’t keep it writetous. The 
Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thou- 
sands of mothers. We want it accessible to all 
the world. 





No Buttons No Treble 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino 
(half wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool, 
and all silk, to fit from birth to nine years. Soldat 
dry goodsstores. Circulars, with price list, free. 


Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market Street, Chicago 


—— =e 


Can you tell about the goods in your home? 


Do you know the names of one half the things you use daily? If so answer the 
questions on pages 3, 4,5 and 6 and get a useful article as recompense for the time spent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—( Continued ) © 


READER :—Your telegram may be worded 
“ Best wishes for your happiness.” Acknowk 
edge the wedding invitation by all means AR 
though you enclosed a stamp you failedi#tog 
your name and address, so we could not 
you by mail. 3 

ETHEL F.:—As a gift for your 
would suggest a leather bill fold, a cane 
silver cap or with a buckhorn crook and$i 
band, a cigar jar, tobacco box, etc. 
brother, a fountain pen, key ring and chai 
letter opener of ivory or silver, a card case, oF 
field or marine glass would be suitable. 


ILAURA S.:—The nursery governess shoul 
possess a good education, good manners, a com 
trolled temper and an unquestionable charactey 
Her charge is over children that are not farom 
in learning. She teaches them to speak com 
rectly and to conduct themselves properly. Shé 
washes, dresses and reads to them, vale al 
drives with them, instructs them in table mam 
ners, always eating with them, and generally she 
has the entire management of their outings. 


ANNIE S.:—You must work long and 
yeu wish to excel in painting. If you’ 
ittle during leisure time you will not suite 
unless you have exceptional talent. ,£u-9 


SATsUMA:—You should submit your chim 
to an expert for examination. A sketch & 
hardly satisfactory. 


INQUIRER :—We refer you to the paragrapll 
relating to freckles on page 264 in THE DELIM 
EATOR for February, in the article entitld 
* The Fountain of Youth.” 


B. B. B.:—It is better to give your name and 
address, enclosing a stamped envelope, whe 
asking personal questions. We cannot 
these columns to give information about até 
vertisers. 

G. A. H.:—Repeat your question, giving 
your full name and address, and we wil: Bie 
you by mail the name of an orphan asylum 
Enclose a stamped envelope. 


TROUBLED MOTHER :—The use of larkspil 
seed for the destruction of the insects infest 
the human head is time honored amongsé 
try people, beds of the plant being cult 
frequently for the purpose of furnishit 
terial for the decoction. The efficacyt 
remedy seems to depend on the prese 
the alkaloid called delphine, which is a 
fatal to insects. You can purchase tinctaiea 
larkspur at any druggist’s. Wash the, ohilgs 
head well, and when dry rub in the Jarkgpi 
twice daily. 

A SUBSCRIBER :—1. See the article.¢ 
“(Care of the Hair,” in this number, f 
information on the subject. 2. To fix4 
pictures, add five ounces of distilled vine 
not quite two ounces of isinglass; pow 
one quart of hot water and set in al 

lace, stirring often with a wooden 
Ahan the isinglass is dissolved, filter the 
carefully through paper, place in a bott 
pourin slowly a small glassful of spi 
wine. Cork the bottle and shake well, 
makes an excellent fixing liquid, which} 
plied as follows: Arrange the picturé 
oned side downward, placing a soft pada 
each corner, so that the drawing will not tod 
the table. Apply the liquid with a good-siz@ 
brush to the backs and go over it a second tiie 
but more lightly, until the crayoned susfates 
well penetrated. Spread the liquid evenly a 
the back of the picture, then turn themwom 
face upward, to dry. The same method 4 
fixing can be used for crayon work placed4 
canvas. 

GRACE TD. :—A recipe for marshmallow dr 
was given Mrs. J. A. in these columns in 
June issue. 

E. VAN DE L. :—There is no remedy for ti& 
scar, but you might greatly lessen it in effect 
conscientiously rubbing it with oil. 
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ruins the complexion by drying and burn- 
me ing the sensitive cuticle, causing it to 

shrivel and peel. Every woman should 
guard against this by an occasional massage with 
Pompeian Massage Cream. It prevents the drying and 
burning, yet doesnot remove that beautiful rosy tan so sug- 
gestive of robust health, which adds so much to womanly 
charm. Pompeian Cream contains positively no 
grease or glycerine. It does not fill the pores, but 
cleanses and feeds them—removing blackheads and impart- 
ing to the skin a clear, delicately tinted, velvety effect that 
nothing else can give—making the use of face powders 
entirely unnecessary. 






























A Sample Sent Free 


One trial is sufficient to demonstrate the vast difference 

and superiority of Pompeian Massage Cream over all 

so-called balms, lotions and skin foods. It’s wonderful 

soothing and refreshing power will prove a revelation to those who 

have been accustomed to using these pore-filling facial jellies and “bleaches” 
which only weaken the skin and make it more tender. 


A Handsome Book with the Sample 


We will send you, upon request, a free sample, together with our valuable booklet on 
Facial Massage, which photographically illustrates the correct method of applying 
Pompeian Massage Cream and gives much information of great interest and value to 
the woman who would improve and preserve her beauty and freshness of youth. 
Prices, 50c. and $1.00 per jar. Rubber Complexion Bulb, 50c. Sold by all high- 
class druggists the civilized world over. We prefer that you buy of your 
dealer, but if he refuses to supply you, please order direct, giving dealer's 
name, and we shall take pleasure in filling your order, postage 
prepaid. Do not accept a substitute — there is but one 
massage cream entirely free from grease and that is the 
original Pompeian Massage Cream. 


POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


72 Prospect Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
















{<>< Pompeian 
“y) Massage Soap 


may be used to advan- 
tave with the cream. 
Delightful for toilet or 
bath. Box of 3 cakes, 
50 cents, postpaid. 
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CREAM of WHEAT 


makes delicious desserts for hot Summer 
days. It can be molded and served ice cold 
at luncheonstime. It is wholesome, refresh- 
ing, satisfying, and does not heat the blood. 


Always a dainty breakfast 
a delicious dessert 
7a4 ROM aa te 





